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SINECURE OFFICES 
IN UNITED KINGDOM AND FOREIGN 
DOMINIONS OF HIS MAJESTY, 


Tue principle of adequate compen- 
sation for industry, the mere labour of 
the body, is much better understood by 
the public, than that due to exertion of 
talents, or activity of mind. It is the 
subject of constant experience ; daily and 
weekly is it brought to a standard, or 
what may be termed in current language 
the market price. It is the lowest faculty 
that every individual has to offer, and 
what the major part of a population has, 
exclusively to offer, in return for that 
sustenance which nature has rendered ne- 
cessary, as a sine qua nonof personal ex- 
istence. Bodily action is a species of in- 
dustry, the effects of which are obvious 
to beholders, casual or intentional, and 
almost all can judge on them, Not such 
is labour ef the mind—Mental dili- 
gence acts ina greater variety of modes; 
but the progress it makes in any particu- 
lar undertaking, is not apparent to the 
generality of men. It can be brought to 
io standard of daily or weekly appreti- 
tion, because talent, or intellect, is 
ever the same in any two individuals. 
Neither has the course of education to 
qualify persons for its exercise, been the 
ame in all, nor equally well taken by 
ail who have enjoyed equal advantages. 
Not every individual therefore has men- 
lal powers, improved by competent edu- 
Cation, ‘to offer as the consideration on 


THE 


bread which his bodily wants demand. 
This distinction is one of the reasons for 
that dilerality, which has always been ese 
teemed in polished society, as no more 
than justice to certain professions. —-— 
This distinction is felt, usually, even 
by the grosser intellects of the scarcely 
cultivated part of mankind; and they 
willingly pay to professors of certain 
sciences or arts, either greater price or 
greater respect, than they do to thosa 
whom they reckon nothing higher than 
themselves. ‘This distinction ought to 
be maintained in the offices of the State, 
as well asin the feelings of the public : 
but there is another principle, which 
under the title of Responsibility, is of 
the utmost importance in complicated 
governments, in governments demanding 
distinct offices and numerous officers: yet 
it is not obvious to the inspection of the 
many, or easily explainedtothe conviction 
of the unlettered, or the inconsiderate. 
An office of great responsibility is ene 
titled to remuneration, not only for the 
good it does, but for the prevention of 
evil, which it effects. An office of su- 
perintendency, for instance, should enjoy 
such a salary as may place the person who 
discharges it, above the temptation of 
collusion with any under his orders; 
He should be proof against meanness of 
conduct, by principles of honour, che- 
rished in his own breast, by feelings of 
personal dignity; -=while the State 
should also secure his respectability it 
life by an adequate compensation, there« 
by depriving him of all excuse should’ he 
yield to temptation, and neglect or bes 
tray his trust, This has been acknow- 
ledged as a fixed principle in Britain ; and 
Britain has reaped the adyantage of it, im 
many instances, and in various ways, I¢ 
has beeu too little regarded on the Con- 
tinent: and, in consequence, . scarcely 
any official situation has been proof 
against corruption; and that under its 
worst form—from foreign and inimical 
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cessary expences of living in certain towns | talent with acquired information, and 


or cities abroad, in comparison with the | consummate integrity. Surely this charge 


slender allowances made to those who of- 
ficiate as public agents, will find the 
subsistence mean, scanty, parsimonious, 
and utterly inadequate to a_reason- 


Those impoverished placemen are there-— 
fore easily corrupted : a foreign State ad- 
ministers to their wants; and the ser-— 
vices they render to that State in return, | 
are continued, even when war should | 
have dissolved the connection. Great | 
events have been produced from such 
causes, and the superior pay of officers in 
the British service, is one of the diffi- 
culties that foreign corruption has to, 
obviate, in attempting our subjugation. 
Ir results, that integrity in the public 
officer should be—must be—met by libe- 
rality in the public. 

There are, indeed, offices merely ho- 
morary ; and when these require little at- 
tention or assiduity, it may be as well 
not to abolish them: but, when to exe- 
cute them properly demands the union of 
dignity and diligence, when they are im- 
portant and anxious, the parties entrusted 
with them, however wealthy by estate, 
should be bound to the public for a due 
discharge of them, by reward annexed, 
as a matter of course. These are the 
very contraries to offices producing emo- 
Jument, without requiring personal ex- 
ertions. If, by the construction of our 
constitution a weighty and important pub- 
lic charge has no reward, and cannot 
be rewarded, is it extremely unjust, un- 
natural, or impolitic, that an office of 
profit exacting little attendance, should 
compensate the diligence employed in the 
former? The Committee of the House 
of Commons whose Report is now before 
us, appear to have felt the force of the 
inference; and if we examine certain 
offices specified by them, we shall see 
how far it has received their acqui- 
escence. 

The charge of a Privy Counsellor re- 
quires the exercise of much mental ener- 
gy : powers of discrimination, of reflec- 
tion, of foresight; an intimate know- 

of the constitution, of the laws of 
the land, of the rights of nations ; an 
acute sense of propriety, of dignity ; zeal 
for the honour of the sovereign, for 
the welfare of the community at large, &c. 


&c.—in short, 8 combination ef natural 


is important ; it implies the greatest re- 
sponsibility ; an erroneous opinion, a per- 
verted judgment, a weak decision acted 


, on, and established as a precedent, may 
able state of existence and rank in society, | 


afllict the nation in all its parts, and to 
distant generations. What reward at- 
taches to the charge of Privy Counsellor ? 
None. The members may attend, or 
they may decline attendance: nothing 
in the form of salary binds them to that 
duty. 

"The committee has strongly marked the 
office of President of the Board of Trade as 
‘* requiring CONSTANT attendance and ap- 
plication,” yet being void of emolument. 
Is it consistent with the honour of this 
great, and especially, this commercial 
empire, that any office requiring constant 
attendance and application, should be 
executed gratis? Of all others, should 
that office be executed gratis, on the ju- 
dicious discharge of which, no small pro- 
portion of the prosperity of its commerce 
depends, and which exercises no trifling 
authority over its mercantile concerns? 
That the members of this board should, 
by exerting their power of conferring fa- 
vours in behalf of friends, occasionally 
obtain something equal to satisfaction for 
their diligent attendance, could excite ne 
great wonder: and if any affect astonish~ 
mentatsuch an occurrence, lethim answer 
an appeal to his own heart, as to what 
might be his conduct in similar circum- 
stances? Are not all gratuitous offices 
liable to similar impeachments ? Much, 
therefore, as sinecure situations have been 
condemned, and strongly as we ourselyes 
have joined in condemning them, we 
know not how to disallow —relus sic 
stantibus—the possession of the office of 
Master of the Mint, though little other 
than a sinecure, by the President of the 
Board of Trade. And the argument is 
good which way so ever the fact be stated. 
If the Master of the Mint be well paid for 
doing nothing, he can afford to discharge 
the responsible and arduous office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, to which 
no emolument attaches. If the President 
of the Board of Trade diligently perform 
that office gratis, who can object to his 
being rewarded by a place of little trouble, 
but of pecuniary advantage ? Let those 
fairly meet this questicn who have con- 
sidered the application and extent of huts 
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already adduced, on the principles of re- 
sponsibility, on the nature and superiority 
of mental labour, on the quantum and 
variety of previous information that is ab- 
solutely indispensable, todopublic business 
well;—those who themselves are liberal, 
and who desire to preclude the incalcula- 
ble disadvantages and detriments, which 
follow as consequences of unwise par- 
simony. 

Change of manners has deprived sundry 
of the anciently efficient officers atten- 
dant on the King’s court, or person, of 
their original character. When our 
monarchs were proprietors of extensive 
forests, and their chases included seve- 
ral counties, or parts of counties ; 
when they required an establishment 
more numerous, therefore regarded as 
more honourable, than any of the earls 
or barons whose hunting parties continued 
for days or weeks together, and were at- 
tended by their dependent vassals, then 
would many officers of royalty be deemed 
important, for which modera manners 
find no employment. 

When few, beside the clergy, could 
read, and fewer still could write, accounts 
were kept at the exchequer by notches 
cut on a tally : then might the ¢a//ier who 
cut those notches, or by whose direction 
and under whose authority those notches 
were cut, be of great consideration, as 
exercising a responsible and confidential 
charge. This custom was not wholly 
relinquished till late in the seventeenth 
century; but who at this day brings 
tallies to be cut by the ¢allier (teller) of 
the exchequer ? 

When state papers and documents were 
read to the king, because they could not 
be read by the king, the office of collect- 
ing, preserving and transmitting such 
materials for reflection and decision, de- 


manded an intelligent, correct, and care- 
ful incumbent. 

It will be acknowledged too, that when | 
the king possessed and maintained a great 
number of castles, in all parts of the 
kingdom, to secure obedience, the gover- 
nors of those fortresses were important. 
The power of the crown was entrusted to 
their hands, and to them the country a- 
round looked up for protection. Happily, 
this mode of preserving the public peace 
is superseded, and the castles themselves 


are mouldering in ruin. —We visit them 
a objects of curiosity; but into their 


strength or their weakness we never en- 
quire, In the king’s hcushold, in the 
executive and the military departinents of 
sovereignty, many are the posts and places 
which these and similar considerations des 
termine to be now obsolete and useless, 

Another description of sinecures extant 
among us, is that which has resulted from 
the union of the two kingdoms of Scot- 
land and England. The ancient kings of 
Scotland had officers in attendance on 
their persons, like other sovereigns in’ 
feudal times ;—but when the king re- 
moved from Edinborough to London, they 
became completely superuumerary. The 
crown had also proper establishments to 
perform its duties in the various depart- 
ments of state:—but when the Scottish 
crown merged into the English, thereby 
forming the British crown; only those of 
that country which were of local advan- 
tage, and fixed to a place, were useful. 
When the coinage of Great Britain, for 
instance, was the same for both parts of 
our island, the labours of the mint, in 
the Tower of London, naturally took 
precedence of those in the castle at Edin- 
borough, and the prerogative of the 
crown in Scotland gave way before the 
more convenient and available exercise of 
the same royal rights in England.—But, 
it was not so with the national esta- 
blishments to ensure the distribution of 
justice. That claimants should have been 
under the necessity of resorting to Lon« 
don for redress of injuries, would have 
been repugnant to that maxim of our 
jurisprudence, which says justice shall 
be brought to every man’s door, And 
that it was not so respecting affairs of the 
church, at the time when the Scottish 
monarch ascended the English throne, 
may be inferred from the then duties of 
the Receiver of the Bishop’s rents, men- 
tioned in the present report. ‘These rents 
were derived from various minor dues 
subsisting after episcopacy was abolished ; 
and this appears to us sufficiently curious 
to deserve insertion, They are now re- 
duced to a trifle, by having been as- 
signed at different times and tor different 
purposes; and whenever they shall be 
completely exhausted, and the collector 
dismissed from his labours, neither the 
nation nor the sovereign will be sensible 
of any loss. 

Officers of certain descriptions, thought 
necessary when yarious institutions were 
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established, may now be little other than 
dead-weights on those institutions, their 
effective duties having long since ceased. 
Officers, which are rarely, though occa- 


sionally, called to exercise their powers ; _ 


and officers, whose business formerly re- 
quired the superintendance of two princi- 
pals, whereas one is now sufficient, add 
to the enumeration of places to which 
regulation may be directed, and some of 
which require abrogation. 

The sinecure places in the colonies 
form a distinct branch of this subject. 
They have gradually assumed their pre- 
sent state of inefficiency. We must re- 
member, that most of the colonies were 
originally settled by private adventurers ; 
whence they retain many tokens of pri- 
vate property. It was natural that families 
of the greatest possessions in a newly esta- 
blished settlement, as being, of course, 
most interested in its welfare, and contri- 
buting most to its prosperity, should pos- 
sess some influence in representing their 
wants to the government at home. It 
was natural also, that officers sent from 
the temperate climate of Britain, to dis- 
charge duties beneath tropical suns, should, 
when they found their health affected, de- 
sire leave of absence, for recovery: this 
being granted, they performed by deputy 
the functions incumbent on them; and 
this permission repeated, became at length 
** the order of the day :” and the principle 
of substitution prevailed over that of per- 
sonal exertion. 

Thus it appears that various causes have 
co-operated in rendering a considerable 
number of offices, either sinecures, strictly 
speaking, or as executed by deputy, under 
a species of privilege, or as requiring occa- 
sional superintendance only, being effect- 
ive at uncertain times, and merely on exi- 
gencies. 

It should be well understood, that abili- 
ty is not imparted to all aspirants alike ; 
that ability, without knowledge and expe- 
rience, is liable to embarrassment, we might 
say to confusion, and mistake; that to 
have able and practised men to seek when 
emergency demands their services, is the 
very opposite to foresight and wisdom ; 
and that to hold out no rewards, no emo- 
luments as inducements to men of inform- 
ed minds and cultivated talents to engage 
in the public service, and ¢o continue there- 
in, is to counteract the intention of wise 
legislation; and to set aside every purpose 
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for which public establishments were de- 
vised. 

Were we so blinded by party preju- 
dices as to attribute to this or that minis- 
try, to the ins or to the outs exclusively, 
the imperfections of our administration, 
this were an admirable opportunity for 
saying strong things, and expressing our 
own wonderment, by way of exciting 
the greater wonderment of others. But, 
in fact, very little responsibility rests 
on modern ministers on account of the 
existence of these remains of former 
times, and feudal ages. Offices such as 
we have noticed, might originate in the 
days of the Britons; or be brought over as 
appendages to royalty by the invading 
Saxons : or they may be derived from the 
Celts or the Picts ; and to those who, in 
the present day enroll themselves as advo- 
cates on behalf of either roving nation 
as the first inhabitants of our island, we 
refer the investigation. It is evident, that 
these offices have descended from age to 
age, from incumbent to incumbent, and 
that neither praise nor blame can be 
justly attached to the present administra- 
tion (always the focus of evil, if their op- 
ponents may be credited), for their perpe- 
tuity. They found them: they continued 
them : they availed themselves of them : 
and the quo animo is the extent of their 
accountability connected with them. 

The amount of the rea/ detriment these 
places have done the public, limits the reaf 
accusation against them. If when some 
of these are abolished salaries equally 
onerous must be substituted, the thrift is 
not prodigious : when cthers are regulated, 
time and incidents will be incessantly 
striving to render those regulations inap- 
plicable, and the fluctuation of human 
affairs will affect even these, as certainly 
as they exist. If political events, while 
they have given an importance to some 
offices, beyond what could have been 
foreseen, have diminished the impor- 
tance of others ; those have proved them- 
‘elves the greatest statesmen who have 
derived from them the greatest services. 
And if any of them have contributed to 
the public peace, by retaining in their 
duty the holders of them, in support of 
the constitution, by law established, who 
otherwise might have found some diffi- 
culty in resisting temptations held out to 
them from adverse powers; or if they 
have been rewards to loyalty, especially 
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to suffering loyalty, the claims of 
which should never be disregarded, then, 
in mere justice, let the benefits they 
have produced, be honestly set as a contra 
account against the evils with which they 
have been charged. 

The very appearance of reform, has 
however, something in it so pleasing; the 
theory is so gratifying ; the attempt is so 
laudable ; that we set before our readers 
with great satisfaction, the labours of the 
committee to which this subject was re- 
ferred. In the midst of an expensive and 
long protracted war, while the burdens 
Jaid on the public are universally felt or 
feared, and by a part of that public are 
borne with ditliculty, whatever has any 
pretensions to alleviate those burdens 
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deserves support, and may be hailed 
as a favourable omen. We trust that 
the omen will be realized; that un- 
necessary, and inefficient oftices will be de- 
tected, be distinguished, be discouraged, 
and at length be discontinued. In treat- 
ing this subject in a former article,* we 
expressed our wishes that ‘* the opera- 
tion of the principle of reform might be 
extended, as the pruning knife is employ- 
ed, not to destroy the tree, but to encrease 
its fruitfulness.” To that principle we 
still adhere; and to that article we refer 
our readers for observations which with 
propriety, if not already inserted, might 
have found a place among those adduced 


on the present occasion. 


First Report From THE SELEcT Com- | 
MITTEE OF THE Hon. House or Com- 
MONS, appointed to consider, — what 
Orrices in the United Kingdom, and in 
the Foreign Dominions of His Majesty, 
come within the purview of the 2d, 3d, 
and 4th Resorurtons of the House, on 
the Third Reportt from the Committee on 
the Pustic Expenpiture of the United 
Kingdom. 

[Ordered to be printed, 20th June, 1810.] 


_* Compare the first article in Panorama, 
Vol. VIL. where the table of Sinecure Places, 
Ke. &c. is given at large: and renders un- 
necessary our reprinting that which the Com- 
mittee have annexed to their Report—where 
will be found Annuitiesto the Royal Family ; 
Pensions granted by Act of Parliament, as 
Cempensations, or in Reward for eminent 
public Setvices, &c. &e. &e. 

t The whole of the voluminous Third Re- 
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The Resolutions referred to Your Com- 
mittee, are as follow : 

*© 2.-Resolved, That in addition to the 
useful and effective measures already taken, 
by Parliament, for the abolition and regu- 
lation of various Sinecure Offices, and Offices 
executed by deputy, it is expedient, after 
providing other and sufficient means for ena- 
bling his Majesty duly to recompense the 
faithful discharge of high and effective Civil 
Offices, to abolish all Offices which have 
Revenue without employment, and to regue 
late all Offices which have Revenue extremely 
disproportionate to employment; excepting 
only such as are connected with the personal 
service of his Majesty, or of his Royal Fa- 
mily, regard being had to the existing in- 
terests in any Offices so to be abolished or 
regulated.” 

«© 3.—Resolved, That it is expedient to 
reduce all Offices, of which the effective 
duties are entirely or principally discharged by 
deputy, tothe salary and emoluments actually 
received for executing the business of such 
offices ; regard being had to any increase 
which may appear necessary on account of 
additional responsibility, and sufficient ses 
curity being taken for due performance of 
the service in all cases of trust connected with 
Public money ; regard being also had to the 
existing interests in such Office.” 

4.—Resolved, That itisexpedient, after 
the expiration of any existing interest in any 
Office which is entitled to the sale of any ap- 
pointment in any of the Courts of Law, to 
make provision to prevent the sale of such 
Offices, under such regulations as may be 
condueive to the public interest, by appropri- 
ating a part of the emoluments of such 
Offices towards defraying the Salaries of the 
Judges, or other Officers on theestablishinent 
of such Courts, or towards the benefit and 
dignity of the Offices in which such right of 
sale is now vested.” 

The Offices which come within the pur- 
view of these resolutions are : 

1. Offices having Revenue without Em- 
ployment ; 

2. Offices having Revenue extremely 
disproportionate to Employment ; and 

3. Offices of which the effective duties 
are entirely or principally discharged 
by deputy. [Excepting always such 
Offices as are connected with the pere 
sonal service of his Majesty, or of his 
Royal Family. ] 

4. Offices, the appointments to which 
are allowed to be sold in any of the 
Courts of Law. 

The Saleable Offices in the Courts of Law 


port will be found in Panorama, Vol. LV. p. 
1041 to 1066, on Pensions, Sinecures, Revere 
sions, &e. with List of Members of House 
of Commons holding Offices, &c. 
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mentioned in the fourth resolution, constitute 
a distinct head of inquiry. 

The number of Offices which have Re- 
venue without any Employment, either of 
Principal or Deputy, is very inconsiderable ; 
znd by far the greatest number of Offices 
which are commonly described as ** Sinecure 
Ottices,” fill properly under the description 
of ‘* Offices executed by Deputy,” or ** OF- 
tices having Revenue disproportionate to Em- 
ployment.” 

osomeof these, great pecuniary and of- 
ficial responsibility is attached ; and from the 
holders of some of them large securities are 
required. It may therefore be expedient that 
such Offices should noi at any time be filled 
by persons less responsible than those who at 
present hold them. 

In other cases, the Depaty may receive a 
lower salary than that which might fairly be 
considered as an adequate remuneration for 
the services to be performed, and which 
might, indee’, be necessary, to ensure the 
due performance of those services, should 
it be found expedient to withdraw the su- 
periniedence and authority of the Prin- 
cipal. 

{t appears therefore, to your Commitice, 
that in some instances it might be expedient 
to annex the duties of such of the Offices to 
be regulated, as have great responsibility, 
without requiring continual personal atterd- 
ance, to other Oilices of an efficient nature ; 
by which me2ns a saving of the whole Revenue 
of such regulated Offices might accrue to the 
Public, while suthicient provisionwould be made 
for the responsibility of the person in whom 
they may hereafter be vested. In other in- 
stances it might be expedient, in adopting the 
principle of the ‘Third Resolution, to admit 
of some modification of that principle, ac- 
eording to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. 


. . . . . 


Offices, having Emolument withont any 
duties or responsibility, ty which the principle 
of aboiition might be applied without any 
qualification, (excepting such as may arise 
out of existing interests :) are, ' 

Chief Justice in Eyre, North of Trent, 
by whom no duties appear to have been 
Jately performed, either in person or by 
deputy. 

Law Clerk in Secretary of State's 


ce. 
Collector and Transmitter of State 
Papers. 
Housekeeper in Excise. 
Warehouse-keeper to the Stamp-Office. 
Coustable of the Castle of Limerick. 
In Seotland the Office of Lord Justice 
General, appears to have become a perfect 
Sinecure. "The duty of this Officer was to 
preside in the Court of Justiciary. For a 


long period this high Office has been bestowed 
on persons who have not been brought up to 
the profession of the law, and the duties of 
it have in consequence been suspended. 

Your Committee think it necessary, on 
this subject, to call the attention of the 
House to an article of the Union; wherein 
it is enacted, ‘* That the Court of Justiciar 
*¢ do also, after the Union, and paethhennd 
‘ing thereof, remain in all time ensuin 
within Scotland as it is now 
* subject nevertheless, to such regulations 
the beiter administration of Justice ag 
‘« shall be made by the Parliament of Great 
‘** Britain, and without prejudice of other 
** rights of Justiciary.” 

Those Offices which have Revenue ex- 
tremely disproportionate to Employment; 
or the duties of which are principally per. 
formed by Deputy, form two classes, so in- 
timately blended together that the Commitice 
have judged it useless, if not impracticable, 
to keep them perfectly distinct. 

With respect to those Oflices, the duties of 
which are important, though requiring little 
personal attendance, but which, fiom their 
nature or responsibility, can only be dis. 
charged by persons of high official situation, 
the Commitice suggest the expediency of 
annexing them to other Offices of high rank 
and responsibility ; by which means a saving 
of their whole emoluments may be derived 
to the Public. 

Among the most important Offices of this 
description are those of Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Clerk of the Pells. It is stated 
to be material that these Offices should be 
ee gs as essential checks on the issue of 
-ublic Money ; but it appears to your Com- 
mittee that such Offices might with great pro- 
priety be annexed to those of President of 
the Council, and Privy Seal for the time 
being ; or to any other Office of high respon- 
sibility which is not connected with the Treas 
sury or Exchequer, 

The Office of Master of the Mintis found in 
the list in the Supplementary Report, which 
your Committee have adopted as the ground 
of their Report. But your Committee conceive 
that neither this Office, nor that of one of 
the joint Paymasters, which is also included 
in the same list, comes under that descrip- 
tion of ** Sinecure Offices,” or Offices exe- 
cuted by Deputy, which is intended to be 
referred to their consideration. ‘They are not 
Offices held, either by patent or by custom, 
for life; nor given as the reward of Public 
Service. 

The division of the Office of Paymaster 
of the Forces does not appear to grow out of 
any thing in the constitution of that Ofiice ; 
and in point of fact, the whole duty of that 
Oifice, now become very considerable, way 
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be said to be performed exclusively by one of 
the joint Paymasters. 

The Office of Master of the Mint is un- 
doubtedly an Office requiring little or no at- 
tendance, though one of occasional responsi- 
bility ; but the present Master of the Mint 
discharges the duties of the President of the 
Board of Trade, a situation of no Emolu- 
ment, and requiring constant attendance and 
application, 

The duties of the Office of Vice-president 
of the same Board are in ike manner dis- 
charged by the Treasurer of the Navy. 

This observation applies equally to the 
whole business of the Privy Council, which 
is transacted by Members, who, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Lord President himself, 
are not entitled to any Salary or Emolument 
for their attendance at that Board. 

The duties still performed by the Chief 
Justice in Eyre, South of Trent, appear ta 
be of a merely formal nature, which, so far 
as the continued performance of thei is es- 
sential to the preservation of any of the rights 
of the, Crown, might, in the opinion of 
your Committee, without inconvenience be 
transferred to some other efficient Office ; 
aac as that of Surveyor of the Woods and 

“orests. 


The Government of the Isle of Wight | 


appears not to be of a military nature. A 
part of the functions of the Governor are si- 
milar to those of the Lords Lieutenants of 
Counties, and like them might be discharged 
without Emolument; the other functions ap- 


pear to be performed by Deputy; but with | 
respect to this Office, your Committee have | 


not yet been able to obtain sufficiently de- 
tailed in formation. 

Your Committee have next proceeded to 
examine, so faras their time and means of 
information would permit, the more numer- 
ous class of Offices, which, being performed 
entirely or principally by Deputy, appear to 
them to come more immediately within the 
purview of the Third Resolution. 

Of this description your Committee have 
to notice the following Offices 

In the Court of Exchequer :—Clerk of 
the Pipe, Comptroller of the Pipe, Clerk 
of Exchequer Pleas, Clerk of Foreign Es- 
treats, Comptroller of First Fruits, the Chi- 
rographers, Foreign Apposer, King’s Re- 
membrancer, together with which is held the 
Office of Registrar of Deeds in Middlesex, 
Marshal of the Exchequer, Surveyor of 
Green Wax. 

Register of High Court of Admiralty, 

Register of High Court of Appeals for 
Prizes, 

Register of High Court of Delegates. 

In the Alienation Office. —Three Commis- 
sioners, Receiver General, Master in Chan- 
sery, Two Clerlas. 


[1004 
The duties of the four Tellers of the 


Exchequer are performed altogether b 
their Deputies; and as to thetr responsie 
bility for the custody of Public Money, your 
Committee observe, that the same amount of 
security which is required from the Tellers 
is usually given to them by their Deputies ; 
from which your Committee are led to infer, 
that, both with respect to their duties, and 
to their responsibility, these Offices might 
be safely reduced to the present Emoluments 
of the Deputies. 

The Office of Clerk of the Parliament is 
performed almost wholly by Deputy ; and is 
one of those which would come within the 
purview of the Third Resolution, On the 
subject of this Office, however, pee Com- 
mittee think it necessary especially to repre- 
sent, that the Clerk of Parliament, though 
appointed by the Crown, is a servant of the 

ouse of Lords. 

In the Mint, your Committee have to nos 
tice the following Offices :—Warden, Comp- 
troller, Surveyor of Meitings, and Clerk of 
the Irons. 

In the Privy Seal Office :—The four prin- 
cipal Clerks. 

Four Clerks in the Signet Office. 

In the Excise :—Comptoller General of 
Accounts, . Inspector General of Inland 
Duties, Register to Commissioners of Excise. 

Your Committee, having adverted to the 
Offices performed by Deputy in the Colonies, 
think it necessary to observe that their Emo- 
laments arise from Fees and Salaries paid 
within the Colonies. Your Committee have 
further to observe, that notwithstanding an 
Act passed in the 22d year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, ¢. 75, the object of which 
was to enforce residence in the Principals, 
many of these Offices continue to be executed 
wholly by Deputy, That Act contains a 
clause empowering the Governors of Colonies 
to give such leave of alsence as they shalt 
see occasion to give. But that power appears 
to have been exercised to so great an extent 
as to frustrate what must no doubt have been 
the true intention of the Legislature. 

Your Committce have ascertained the fol- 
lowing to be of that description : 

Secretary and Clerk of Lurolments in the 
Island of Jamaica, Register of Chancery in 
Ditto, Receiver General in Ditto, Clerk of 
the Crown Courts in Ditto, Naval Officer in 
Ditto, Secretary and Clerk of the Courts in 
Barbadoes, Prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Ditto, Provost Marshal in 
Ditto, Naval Officer of Curagoa, Secretary 
ef Tobago, Naval Officer of Demerara. 

In ScoTLanD, it appears to Your Come 
mittee that the following Offices come within 
the purview of the Third Resolution, as being 
wholly or principally discharged by Deputy. 


The existence of many of these ancicut 
Ollices appears to be secured to Scotland by 
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the Act of Union ; but it is also provided in 
that Act, that they should be subject to such 
segulations as the Parliament of Great Britain 
shall hereafter make : 

Keeper of the Great Seal, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, Keeper of the Signet, Lord Re- 
sitet, Director of the Court of Chancery, 

lerk to Ditto, Receiver of Bishops rents, 
and King’s Remembrancer in the Court of 
Exchequer. 

_ In Irevanp, the following Offices appear 
to Your Committee to come within the pur- 
view of the same Resolution :— 

Chief Remembrancer of the King’s Bench, 
Clerk of the Pipe, Clerk of Common Pleas 
Office, Court of Exchequer, Prothonotary 
of Common Pleas, Prothonotary of King’s 
Bench, Crown Office, King’s Hench, Fila- 
zer's Office, and Keeper of Declarations 
King’s Bench, Teller of the Exchequer, 
Keeper of Privy Seal, Keeper of Records, 
two Joint Muster-Masters General. 

The inconsiderable Office of Cartaker to 
His Majesty, is connected with the personal 
service of the Royal Family, and consequenily 
does not fall under the coguizance of your 
Committee. 

The Office of Keeper of Records in the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, appears to be an 
efficient office of trust, and not overpaid by 
a salary of £400 per annum. 

The Places of Office-Keeper in the War- 


Office, and of Register of Seizures in the | 


Port of London, are to be suppressed after 
the decease or resignation of the present 
Officers. 

The Auditor of Excise has been rendered 
an efficient office. The Office of Register 
to the Commissioners of Salt Duties has been 
elready abolished: the salary now paid is in 


In Ireland, the allowance paid to the 
Keeper of the late Parliament-House appears 
to be a compensation for an Office already 
suppressed, The Office of Joint-Solicitor of 
| Ireland in Great Britain is also abolished, a5 
well as that of Examiner of Hearth-Money : 
and the Offices of Clerk of the Quit-Renis, 
Treasurer of the Post-Office, and Accountant. 
General of the Post-Office, have been made 
efficient. The fees, which under the head 
of Muster-Master-General of Ireland, are 
stated to be ** due, but suspended,” are in 
fact abolished. 

After Parliament shall have provided such 
other sufficient means for enabling His Ma- 
| jesty duly to recompense the faithful discharge 
of high and effective Civil Offices, as to the 
wisdom of Parliament shall seem fit, —Your 
Committee are of opinion, 

Ist.—That the following Offices, ‘ having 
Revenue without Employment,” might, at 
the expiration of the existing interests, be 
abolished ; 

Chief Justice in Eyre North of Treat.... £1,730 
Law Clerk in Secretary of State’s Office, 

Home Department .., 
Collector and Transmitter of State Paper 

Foreign Department........... 
Constable of the Castle of Limerick, Ire- 

land. 

Not reported by Committee of Public 

Expenditure. 
Principal Housekeeper in the Excise Office 
Warehouse-keeper, Stamp-Office .,..... 
Per Annum... £3,628 


edly. That the following Offices might 
continue at the expiration of the existing 
Interests to he managed by the Deputy, as at 


Sy 


the nature of a compensation. 


present, without any addition to his Salary 


The Receiver of Stamps appears to be a / and Emoluments ; but that from the peculiar 
necessary and responsible Officer, and his | nature of the responsibility attached to them, 


emoluments not more than adequate. 


however limited the actual Duties to be per- 


The Distributors of Stamps are effective | formed, these Offices would, in the opinion 


Officers. The Distributors for Buckingham- 


‘of the Committee, 


he most conveniently 


shire and Kent are equally so with the rest ; | filled by some of those Persons who hold for 
they have been inserted in the list of Offices | the time being certain high Official Situa- 
executed by deputy in consequence of an | tions, leaving the annual amount now paid 
indulgence which is confined to the present to the Principal at the disposal of Parliament: 


Officers. | 

It appears by the evidence that the Office | 
of Accountant-General of the Post-Office is | 
an efficient Office, requiring personal atten- 
dance, with responsibility ; and that the | 
Emoluments of this Office will not admit of | 
reduction. The Office of the Apothecary. | 
General has been under the consideration of | 
the Treasury ; and by an agreement conclud- 
ed with him, his Patent is to be surrendered 
on condition of receiving an annuity of 

2,500 a year for life: an agreement which 
appears to Your Committee to be eminently 
bepeficial to the Public. 


£4,000 
3,000 
1,969 


Per Annum. . £8,969 


Auditor of the Exchequer. ........ 
Clerk of the Pells...... 
Chief Justice in Eyre South o 


Trent. out 


3dly. That the following Offices would 
admit ef being left, after the expiration of 
the existing Interests, altogether under the 
management of the Deputy, without any 
addition to his present Salary and Emolu- 
ments. The Emoluments now received by 
the Principal being placed at the disposal of 
Parliament : 
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Comptroller of the Pipe, Deputy. Principal. 
Excheq. £160 £160 
Chirographer’s Court, Com- 
mon Pleas 400 
Clerk of Exchequer of Pleas 663..0.. 663 
King’s Remembrancer, Ex- 
chequer 1,500 991 
Registrar of bigh Court of 
Do. of Delegates..<¢ payable to 12,558 
Do. of Admiralty . Principal. 
Clerk of Parliaments, aver- | 
age ee 3,617 4,946 
Principal Clerk Signet Office 110 .... 260 | 
Do, Da. Da | 
Do. Do. Do. .... sees 260 | 
Do, ee 260 | 
Comptroller Genesal of Ac- 
counts Excise gate 446 | 
Inspector General Do...... 292 
Teller of Exchequer .... +. 35700 
Do. Do, as limited 
after Life of the pre- 
sent Possessor...... 2,760 
Do. Do. Do. 
Chief Remembrancer Ex- 
chequer, Ireland 507 3,694 
Clerk of Common Pleas Ex- 
chequer, Do. uncertain 8,259 
Prothonotary Common Pleas, 
Ireland, average threeyears 1,906 ...- 9,530 
Prothonotary King’s Bench, 


Crown Office Do. Do. .. 7forself and 
Do. Do. .. J Clerks. 
Keeper of Privy Seal, Hre- 

Mouster-Master-General, Do. uncertaim 4,000 | 


£68,983 


Ireland, average 3 years ) of 


8,904 | 


4thly.—That the following Offices would 
admit of being brought, at the expiration of 
the existing interests, entizely ander the ma- 
nagement ef the Deputy as nbw constituted ; 
but that the degree of responsibility, or 
trouble attending the discharge of the whole 
Dutics, would entitle the Deputy to an in- 
crease of the Salary to be hereafter settled, 
which renders the amount of ultimate saving 
to the Publie uncertain : 


Deputy. Principal, 

Clerk of the Pipe, Exchequer £100 .,.. £720 | 

Foreign Apposer, Do......+++ 160 

Surveyor Green Wax, Do.. 13. in &. 94 

Alienation Office : 

Ditto: 5 107 | 

Receiver-General ...... 281 

Master in Chancery ..+++. s. 106 

88 
138 

Warden of the Mint ...... iii 365 

Comptroller Do. 267 

purveyor Melgings Do. .... . 103 


Carried foswayd 2,797 


the United Kingdum, &c. [1008 


Brought forward - 2,797 
Principal Clerk, Privy Seal sees 200 
Do. Do. «esses 
Register to Commissioners of 
Excise, self and Clerk .. 210.... 400 
Comptroller First Fruits... . 96 
Teller of Excheq. (Ireland) ......... 
Clerk of the Pipe, Do. .. 
Add, not reported by Com- 
mitteee of Public Expen- 
diture, Register of Deeds 
fur County of Middlesex, . 
Under this head may be 
classed the Offices wholly or 
chiefly executed by Deputy 


| in Scotland; of these, some 


must be retained by the pro- 

visions of the Act of Union, 

although subjected by the 

same Act to be regulated by 

Parliament. What the ulti- 

mate saving would be after 

such regulations as may be 

thought expedient, is uncer 

tain, 

Keeper of the Great Seal os peeeeeeees 
Keeper of the Privy Seal .. 2 
Keeper of the Signet 
Lord Register 500 .... 
Director of Court of Chancery 65 .... 
Clerk to Do. of Fees 
King’s Remembrancer .... 

Receiver of Bishops Rents.. 


With respect to Offices in the Conoytrs, 
where the Deputy receives the whole Emolus 


_ ments, paying to the Principal, by agreement, 


a fixed annual Sum, and giving security for the 
same, as well as for the faithful execution of 
the Office abroad ; Your Committee oe Pa 
That the persons in Great Britain holding 
those Offices enjoy perfect Sinecures ; but 
that the income of them arising altogether 
from fees payable in the Colonies, it does not 
appear to Your Committce that any Sums 
would be placed at the disposal of Patliament 
by regulating or abolishing them ; they afford 
to the Crown a very considerable patronage 
as at present constituted ; but do not seem 
easily capable of being brought within the 
reach of any economical arrangements in aid 
of the resources of the Empire at home. This 
class of Officers is very numerous, but Your 
Committee have only bad time or opportunity 
tq report upon the following; viz. 


Jamaica. Value per Annum, 
Secretary and Clerk of the Inrolments. . £2,500 
Register in Chancery... 1,052 
Receiver General 2,000 
Clerk of the Crown 2,500 


Carried forward - 9,552 
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160); 


Brought forward - 

Barladoes, 
Secretary and Clerk of the Courts .... 
Provost Marshal 
Naval Officer of Curagoa 
Secretary of the Island of Tobago .... 
Naval Officer of Demerara .. 


716 
500 
400 
400 
250 


£11,818 


Abstract. 


Bot Head 3028 
81,500 
The sum of £81,380, being the amount 
of Savings under the Ist, 2d, and 3d Heads 
of the foregoing Abstract, would therefore 
accrue to the Public in proportion as the 
~ several Offices enumerated under those Heads 
might fallin. And this Sum, together with 
whaiever Saving might accrue from regula- 
tious under the 4th Head, would be to be 
oe against the Expense of any Fund which 
ariiament shall have instituted in pursuance 
of the Resolution of the House ** for en- 
abling His Majesty duly to recompense the 
fith fal discharge of high aud eflective Civil 
Offices.” 
<u June 1810. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE. 
CHIEF JUSTICE IN EYRE, SOUTH OF TRENT. 

«© Sir, having held the Office which I 


have now the honour to hold under you as | 


Secretary in Eyre, under the late Lord Sid- 
ney, who succeeded the first Lord Grantley 
in the Chief Justiceship in Eyre, south of 
Trent, in the year 1789, and having been 
brought up under and succeeded the late 
Xr. Skirrow, who was Secretary to Lord 
Grantley from his first appointment in 1769, 
T aim the better enabled to speak to the duties 
annexed to that ancient and once important 
office. 

«© Although the rigorous parts of the Fo- 
rest Laws are become obsolete, and there has 
not been any J/er since the Reign of King 
Charles, and the jurisdiction once exclusively 

assessed by the Chief Justice in Tyre has 
on transferred or rather made concurrent 
with the Justices of Assize, yet the Office 
still retains its jurisdiction over the Forests ; 
its Court of Justice Seat still remains ; though 
not held ; and it is a Court of Record; and 
he continues to this day a judicial Officer. 

*« Although his functions in his judicial 
character have not been in use, there are va- 
rions duties committed to him, and continue 
to be exercised by him. First in the appoint- 
ment of subordinate Officers of the Forests, 
which are essential, as they regard the good 
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government and internal regulations of the 
forests, and the maintenance of the Crown's 
Rights within and over them. The Oilice of 
Verduror is the chief, and he is also a judicial 
Officer, and is elective ; the right of election 
is vested in the Freeholders of the County, 
unlimited in amount of property, by virtue 
of an original Writ issued by the Lord High 
Chancellor under the Great Seal, which is 
issued upon the Fiat, or Request of the 
Chief Justice in Eyre, and certifying the 
vacancy. This Fiaé is granted on the prayer 
of the Freeholders; and without it the Forest 
and Freeholders would be without an Officer, 
who acts as a Judge in the Swainmote Court, 
which is held to this day in all the Forests, 
and whom the Constitution established to 
receive complaints; and, as a Security for 
the Vicinage having equal justice done them, 
gave the right of electing him to the County, 

«© The Courts of Swainmote and Asad 
ment are held before the Verdurors, as the 
Judges, by the Steward of the Court, which 
Officer is in some Forests appointed by the 
Lord Warden, in others by the Verdurors ; 
and in the Forest of Dean the Chief Justice 


| appoints him ; and in the Forest of Windsor 
| he appoints an Officer called a Messenger. 


«* The Office of Regarder is another Office 
which is miuisterial only. He is elected in 
like manner by the Freeholders of the Coun- 
ty, by virtue of a Writ issued in the same 
manner upon the prayer of the Freeholders, 
and the #va¢ and Request of the Chief Jus- 
tice in Eyre. 

«© Another duty of the Chief Justice in 
Eyre is to accept surrenders of any of these 
Offices in case of the resignation of any of 
the holders of them, and to declare and certily 
the Vacaney, to warrant the issuing of Wriis 
for the election of other Officers. 

“« The other duties are to order restraints 
against killing Meer, in case of their becom- 
ing reduced, the better to keep up aud restore 
ithe King’s Stock. 

** To grant Licenses to inferior Lords and 
Proprietors of Woods within the limits of 
the Forests; to enclose and cut Coppices, 
and fel] ‘Timber Trees, the betier to guard 
against too great a destrvetion of the Vert for 
the preservation of the Deer. 

‘« To grant Licenses to sport ; and also to 
enclose Lands within the Forests, without 
which no inferior Lord within the Regard of 
the Forests can exercise those privileges, which 
other Lords af Manors are empowered by 
Law to do. 

«¢ These are the remaining duties annexed 
to the Office of Chief Justice in Eyre now 
in use, and they tend greatly in their result 
to maintain and preserve the Rights and Pri- 
vileges of the Crown.—] have the honour to 
be, Sir, with great respect, Your most faith- 
tul and obedient Servant, Jonw Hanson,” 

Chancery Lane, 7th June, 1810, 
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«« P.S, I had omitted to notice the War- 
rants that are given by the Chief Justice in 
Eyre to the Keepers of the Forests, to seize 
and destroy all dogs and engiucs, and also to 
seize all wood, peat, turf, gravel, stones, and 
minerals which are attempted to be taken 
away by depredators from the Forests ; and 
for keeping good order therein, and to call to 
their assistance all civil aid.” 


KEEPER OF THE PRIVY SEAL IN SCOTLAND. 
Lord Viscount Melville. 


The Duties of this Office are thus explain- 
ed, by Lord Viscount Melville. At the time 
of the Union, the Parliament of Scotland 
were extremely anxious to preserve distinct 
and entire every thing relating to the Admi- 
nistration of Justice, and connected with 
that subject, and the dignity of the Monar- 
chy and of the Crown ; and there was a spe- 
cial Article of ihe Union for preserving the 
Seals; one of these was the Great Seal, 
agreed upon for the expediting of what I may 
call the imperial parts of the King’s authori- 
ty. One of tne great things upon which the 
veople of Scotland value themselves is their 
Records, and the Regulations respecting the 
Landed security. The whole of the Land of 
Scoiland comes from the Monarchy, every 
Graut therefore respecting Land, or other 
heritable Rights, requires the King to grant 
through the medium of his Great Seal. With 
regard to Land Rights, there are a great 
number of Checks which require the Signa- 
ture of the Keeper of the Privy Seal, or his 
Deputy ; if I were to give the most general 
distinction, I should say the Great Seal was 
the Seal by which the King acted as the ge- 
neral Conveyancer of the Lands; and was 
the general check for the security of the 
Landed Rights of the Country . and therefore 
that Seal is specially mentioned in the Arti- 
cles of Union ; and that with regard to the 
Privy Seal, that is almost the sime in point 
of utility and responsibility ; with regard to 
all the personal Rights of the King, that the 
Great Seal is, with regard to all the great 
Landed rights flowing from the King; for 
example, the Grant of all Professorships in 
the Gift of the King; the Grant of all Pen- 
sions on the Civil List in Scotland must pass 
the Privy Seal; and also all little Church 
Livings in Scotland, in the Gift of the King ; 
there are indeed very numerous Writs, which 
must pass that Seal; there is also the Signet 
Seal, more particularly applicable to ali the 
proceedings before the supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature in Scotland ; those Seals in Seotland 
form part of the badges of their own inde- 
pendence, but they were preserved as being 
essentially connected with the Administration 
of Justice in Scotland, and the security of 
the Landed Rights in Scotland. 

It is an Office of considerable responsibility 
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in the person holding it: if there was any 
thing dane from impropriety of conduct, or 
even negligence, ] should hold the Privy Seal 
to be responsible for the injury any person 
might suffer. 


COLLECTOR AND GENERAL RECEIVER OF 
BISHOPS RENTS. 
Right Hon. Sir J. Anstruther's account of 
this Office. 

After the Reformation the Bishops rents 
were all conveyed tothe Crown. At that 
time the Crown, appointed a particular re- 
ceiver of those rents in most of the Bishop- 
rics in Scotland. [Those in the shire of } 
Ross, and I believe one or two others, are 
collected under a Crown lease, but in what 
manner I donot know. The Revenues of 
the Bishops in a great measure originated 
from sma yments out of the Estates; 
very much in the nature of Crown Quit- 
Rents; some of them small Corn-Rents, and 
others of them Money Rents. There was a 
collection to be made in each Diocese; the 
Office was allowed to appoint some Collectors 
in different Dioceses, be whom the Prin- 
cipal was responsible. The ener Rents 
have since that period been principally grant- 
ed out by the Crown, generally to the increase 
of Clergymens Stipends, and in payment of 
the different Universities. I think each Uni- 
versity has a payment of £300 a year for 
Professorships; the rest of the Revenue arise 
ing from Bishops rents after paying the ex- 
pense of the Office, and afier paying the 
Grants that have been made out of it by the 
Crown, if there should be any remaining, 
is subject to the orders of the Barons of ‘the 
Exchequer, that remainder is a mere trifle, 
and has generally been applied by the Barons 
of the Exchequer to small purposes, such as 
the repair of old Caovaclhalilions. Some- 
times it has happened that the Barons of the 
Exchequer have overdrawn the Office; at 
other times there has been a small surplus, 
but not above £100 or £150; it varies a 
little, from part of it consisting in Corn 
Rent; and the price of con being at times 
higher or lower. The duties of the Office 
are to receive and keep an account of those 
small Rents; to pay to the Clergymen, and 
other Grantees of the Crown, these small 
suins; to pay to the Universities their £300 
a year each, and to dispose of the surplus, if 
any, as I have stated.» 

According to the last account received they 
owed £800, the Court of Exchequer having 
over drawn the account. 

LORD REGISTRR IN SCOTLAND, 

Lord Frederic Campbell, has held this 
Office forty years. Wuring the course of that 
time he has executed the Office, constantly, 
uniformly in person.—I laid, sayshis Lordship, 
the foundation of that building in which ge 
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records are now kept, and I got all the pa- 
pers removed, and put them in the order in 
which they now are. I would refer the 


| 


are not great. I take my place in the Counts 
under the Judges, and I attend frequently 
at the Register-house to see that all my De. 


Committee to the report of the Commitiee | puties do their duty. 


on Public Records, for a full detail of the 
Duties of the Office. I consider it the 
greatest honour I have in life to have done 
that duty for forty years together, and to see 
the exceilent mode in which the business is 
now carried on; and we are now printing 
most of the Records. We are repairing those 
that are decayed, and making the building 


the most perfect place of Records in the | 
| concerned in the Causes which are carried on 


Kingdom. I have the best Officers under 
me that can be; the income is good, I have 
done the business anxiously and carefully. 

The nature of the duties is to receive 
every deed of the whole Kingdom. I have 
the care of all the papers of every part of the 
Kingdom ; all of them must ultimately come 
to the Register Office ; there cannot be a 
transaction pass with regard to an Estate, but 
it must come there; it will be seen at my 
Office whether there was a burden upon any 
Estate whatever. 

What degree of Personal superintendence 
does it require of your Lordship ? — Fre- 
quently going there when [ am in Edinburgh. 
Finding so much business, I recommended 
the appointment of a Deputy, who is in the 
habit of constant intercourse with me. The 
Peers of Scotland cannot be elected without 
my attending Personally, or by Deputy. 

How often in a year is your called 
upon to attend in Person? —I am_ never 
called upon; but I go, almost every year, 
and attend in Person, and sometimes twice 
a year; I do not believe I have missed ten 
years in the forty, and when I am not there 
my Deputy acts; but there is nota month, 
nor a week, passes, but I] have communica- 
tion as to what is doing. I have a regular 
Report quarterly of every transaction which 
it is material for me to know, which Report 
I have diregted him regularly to communicate 
to the Court of Session. 

I consider it as very important that the 
principal Officer should act. It had been 
considered by some of my predecessors as a 
Sinecure, but the inconveniences were, that 
all the Deeds were rotting. If Lord Morton 
had not represented the state of the Records 
at that time, by this time there would not 
have been a Record left; and none of them 
could he easily found when they were wanted. 
[Whereas,] I could direct. my Deputies 
where to find any paper in the present Of 
fice in a very short time. 

Phere were two Deputies, and very good 
ones, under Lord Morton, but still it was 
not in their power in the place in which it 
was, a low, dirty arched place, to find the 
papers. The attendance of the Deputy is 
constant, and with very reasonable fees ; mine 


| 


1 am under the power of the Court of Ses. 
sion, and if any thing wrong is done by me 
or my deputies, Iam liable to be called to 
account by them. Jt is my duty to attend 
the Court when I am in Edinburgh ; and [ 
have six Clerks that constantly sit there, called 
Clerks of the Session, who are never absent ; 
their business is to take the direction of the 
Judges, and to give transcripts to the parties 


in the Court of Session. 
NAVAL OFFICERS IN WEST INDIES. 

The duties of the Officer called Naval Off- 
cer (W. Irving, Esq.) in the Islands of the 
West Indies, are to superiniend the business of 
the Port, and tosee that the laws of Trade and 
Navigation are duly complied with, conse- 
quently he acts as an auxiliary to the Revenue 
officer for the prevention of Smuggling; 
with the advantage of having a separate 
interest over the appointment of an additional 
Check, under the control of the Custoais, 
He is responsible to the Governor, to whom 
he makes his reports ; for example, in cases 
of emergency, with regard to the expediency 
of the admission of Foreign Vessels by 
proclamation, and on various topics relating 
to Trade, he is as it were the Governor's 
Collector, while the Collector is the Collector 
for the Revenue; he may have other duties 
connected with regulations abroad. 

The Returns collected by the Naval Of- 
ficer, are laid before the Governor, who 
transmits a duplicate of them to the Treasury, 
and from thence they are sent to the Custom 
House. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT WITH APOTHECARIES 
COMPANY. 

Mr. Huskisson states to the board, that he 
has had a communication with the wardens, 
and other officers of the Apothecaries Com- 
pany, in order to obtain from them informas 
tion respecting the terms on which they 
supply medicines to the navy, and their mode 
of transacting business. ‘That from the result 
of those communications, and from inquiries 
he has made, he is enabled to state to the 
board, that the Company of Apothecaries do 
not purchase their drugs immediately from: 
the importer, but from the wholesale drugs 
gists; the consequence of which is, that they 
do not come to them at the prime cost, or 
importers price, but with the addition to that 
“Re of whatever profit is made upon them 

y the first purchaser. On the other hand, 
the company represent that it is only by this 
course of dealing, that they are enabled, in 
every article which they have occasion to pure 
chase, to select from the samples which are 
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brought before them, such only as are of the 
best quality ; and that it would be impossible, 
were they to deal immediately with the im- 
porters, to avoid receiving into their stores 
many articles of a mixed and inferior nature ; 
as the quality of drugs, forming part not only 
of the same cargo, but even of the same pack- 
age, will be subject to great variation, and 
more especially in Bark, and some of the 
most important articles, With respect to all 
compounded medicines, the company adhere 
rigidly and invariably to the prescriptions of 
the Pharmacopoeia of the College of Physi- 
clans. 

The supply of the navy appears to have 
been furnished by the company for a very long 
period of time, certainly more than a century ; 
and they state, that the prices charged to the 
public are such as to afford them a moderate 
profit on the price at which the several articles 
are purchased by them: but in consideration 
of the magnitude of the concern, this price is 
considerably less than they charge in their 
extensive retail trade, or to any other cus- 
tomers with whom they have ex: 
cept the East-India Company, which is also 
supplied by them. ‘That in case the supply 
of the army was intrusted to them, they 
should beenabled, and ready, in consequence 
of such an increase of their business, to fur- 
nish the army and navy jointly at prices siill 
lower than those now charged to the navy ; 
thereby making a less advance upon the prime 
cost of each article, though the aggregate of 
their profits would be increased. 


My lords, taking these facts into their con- 
sideration, are of opinion, that in a point so 
essential to the well-being and health of the 
King’s forces as the supply of medicines, they 
should ill consult their duty, and the wishes 
and feelings of the country, if they were from 
any consideration of a trifling saving in the 
purchase of the articles, to omit obtaining 
for the army every security the nature of the 
case will admit of ; that they should in every 
instance be of the best quality ; that, in their 
judgment, this security will be more com- 
plete and satisfactory having recourse to 
the Apothecaries Company than by any other 
arrangement, whilst all suspicion of partiality 
ot favour to individual dealers will be eflectu- 
ally done away. 

My lords are therefore pleased to direct, 
that from the period of the surrender by the 
Apothecary-General of his patent, the supply 
of the army should be furnished by the Apo- 
thecaries Company, and that this intention 
should be notified to them, that they may 
make their arrangements accordingly. 


*,* Theemoluments, under this patent, 
have reached 10, 12, to £13,000 per an- 
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Bitlia Hebraica, or the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, without Points, 
after the Text of Kennicott, with the chief 
various Readings, selected from his Colla 
tion of Hebrew MSS. from that of de 
Rossi, and from the ancient Versions ; ac- 
companied with English Notes, Critical, 
Philological, and Explanatory, selected 
from the most approved ancient and mo- 
dern English and Foreign Biblical Critics, 
Part I. comprising the Book of Genesis. 
Royal Qto. Price 7s. Pontefract, for the 
Editor and Printer, B. Boothroyd. Burditt, 
London, 1810. 


Tuts is a bold, and a noble under- 
taking. It might have become one of 
our illustrious seats of learning to have 
facilitated the acquisition of the most an- 
cient division of our Sacred Books in the 
original language, by students in theoe 
logy, whose circumstances deny them the 
gratification of obtaining those larger 
works, by which our age and country have 
been amply honoured. This service to 
Sacred literature, undertaken by an indi- 
vidual, entitles him to particular distinc. 
tion. Mr. Boothroyd publishes this first 
part, at his sole cost and risk: ‘* he 
has not hitherto solicited his friends or 
the public to honour him with their names 
as subscribers to the work ; but he begs 
leave now to state, that if this specimen 
meet with their approbation, they will 
have the goodness to transmit their names 
through the medium of their respective 
booksellers, to the publisher, that the 
editor may know what patronage he is 
likely to receive.” He adds, very justly, 
that his undertaking demands ‘‘ considers 
able expence, and that it would not be 
prudent in any man to prosecute such a 
work, at his own risk, without a certain 
degree of public favour and support.” 

Hebrew learning and criticism are cer- 
tainly more diffused among the mass of 
enquirers after truth, than they were at a 
corresponding period in the last century, 
Scarcely had the prevailing dogma of the 
Hebrew verity at that time, been effec- 
tually exploded; but it continued to find 
patrons and defenders of no mean name. 
It is to the lasting honour of this country 
that here the demonstrative confutation 
of that opinion was perfected ; and during 
the xeigu of his present majesty, whose 
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protection and liberality ought not to be 
forgotten, it has gradually declined, till 
at length, we look back with sentiments 
not allied to veneration, on those who 
formerly impugned the proper mode of 
definitively deciding the question at issue. 

The munificence of the British nation 
was emulated by many patrons of learn- 
ing in foreign parts; and the facilities af- 
forded tor the consultation of manuscripts 
by the possessors of valuable libraries, 
have contributed to advance and extend a 
study, which, from its nature and objects, 
was interesting and dignified. In this, 
appears the true liberality of the times. 
‘Lreasures of learning are no longer con- 
sidered as precious, and therefore to be 
hoarded ; but because precious, they are 
to be used for the benefit of the common- 
wealth of letters. The consequence of 
continued researches has been, the disco- 
very of a multitude of various readings, 
by which the sense of nrany passages of 
Holy Writ, has been improved, and in 
some places retrieved from a state of con- 
fusion. That al/ the discoveries antici- 
gre have been made, by the labours of 

ennicott, or his successors, cannot be 
affirmed. So much however, has been ac- 
cumulated, as to justify an attempt to se- 
lect the principal and most important 
variations from the general mass ; and on 
this, we presume, will rest the merit of 
Mr. Boothroyd’s labours. 

A mere reprint of ‘the text of Kenni- 
cott, would be of no great advantage ;— 
to this therefore Mr. Bb. has added, in a 
division below the column, such additions 
(for the most part) as are afforded by 
MSS. or of which traces appear in the 
versions. Under these are ranged notes, 
in English, abridged or abstracted from 
various authors of repute, principally re- 
ferring to the literal sense, or grammatical 
coustruction of the place.- -From the whole 
the learned will find in this work, as cor- 
rect a copy of the present state of the 
Hebrew text, as can well be supposed. 

We shall endeavour to convey some idea 
of the nature of this undertaking to 
English readers, by desiring them to 
compare the following copy of a few 
verses in the first chapter of Genesis with 
our common translation. The additions 
Fecessary to complete the copy we have 
inserted in italics. Mr. B. has left blanks 
for them in the text; and gives them be- 
Jew ia his column of various readings 
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6. And God said, let there be a firmamen 
in the midst of the waters: and let it divides 
the waters from the waters—and it was 50, 
And God made the firmament ; and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were above the firn. 
ment—[and it was so.] And God called the 
firmament heaven—and God saw that it wa; 
good: and the evening and the morning wer 
a second day. 

g. And God said, let the waters under tl 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear: and it was so: 

Sor the waters under the heaven were gathered 
together unto one place and the dry land ap. 
peared. 

The authority for the first of these ad. 
ditions (and il was so) to verse G is the 
Septuagint : the same version is the au- 
thority for transposing the words [and 
God saw that it was good) from the cud 
of verse 7, to verse 6, and for the repe- 
tition expressing the gathering of the 
waters at the end of the ninth verse. It 
will be acknowledged that these insertions 
correspond with the general scope and 
character of this part of the chapter; 
and that they give a completeness to the 
narration of which they are a part. Being 
repetitions of what is universally received 
as genuine, the admission of them, itis 
evident, does no harm. It may rea- 
dily be granted that if the Septuagint bad 
not found these repetitions in their copy 
they would not have inserted them; for 
they could have had no inducement. But 
it may be granted also, that a repetition 
like that now standing in the fifteenth 
verse, might happen from the eye of a 
transcriber catching the foregoing words, 
and his pen writing them a second time, 


14. And God said, let there be tights in 
the firmament of the heaven, to divide the 
day from the night......... And let them be 
for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
years [and let them be for lights in the fir- 
mament of the heaven] to give light upon 
the earth: and it was so. 


The sense, it is certain, gains nothing 
by this duplication : and that it is a dupli- 
cation, is equally clear, since the pro- 
priety of these words on their first intro- 
duction is too evident to be questioned. 

Quitting further attention to the text, 
the next subject of our remark, is the 
column of proposed improvements, oF 
rather restorations. 

In his various readings on verse 14, Mr. 
B. informs us, that 7 is defective aud 
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should be read ym, that MANN is rea 
mien by the Samaritan copy and b 
seven MSS. The Samaritan and one MS. 
fill up the space left blank with the words 
—to give light on the earth: and the 
word Mx} is spelled full by the Samari- 
tan, and others, very frequently, myn): 
while the word D’3w has a different pre- 


fix in the Chaldee, which reads D/3w’>. 


All these variations make no alteration 
in the sense of the passage. Unless they 
were pointed out to an ordinary reader 
they would be passed over by him with- 
out notice. Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged, that if diligence can restore our 
copies of the text to the state in which 
the original was left by the Sacred pen- 
man, it is merely an act of justice to 
a writer so ancient, to exercise that dili- 
gence, in his behalf. 

‘Those acquainted with these studies 
know that the book of Genesis is a fer- 
tile field of verbal and literal criticism; 
and they will feel themselves obliged to 
that industry which has selected the most 
material parts of the abundance it yields, 
for their consideration in the specimen 
before us. 

The notes contiin mech valuable in- 
formation, Jn the continuation, how- 
ever, we advise Mr. B. to annex a mark 
(B. for example) to those which are pro- 
perly his own; we shall then understand 
to whom we are beholden for those solu- 
tions of difficulties which they contain, 
In some of them we know not how to 
acquiesce: on others we shail offer a few 
suggestions, as the subjects pass under 
our eye. 

Chap. iv. 3. oy yp. It is rather 
extraordinary that the word iamim should 
be ‘ applied to the end of a year, or the 
end of a month,”’—Has no one hitherto 


suggested that the Hebrews might have | 


(as the Bramins have) their light half and 
dark half of the lunar course? this is a 
regular time by which to date io India: 
might be so in the days and country of 


Moses ? There would then be, as govern- | 


ed by the moon, seventh days, fourteenth 


days, and monthly days, i.e. the new | 


moon ; which we know was observed in 
comparatively later ages. All these are 
marked by this planet in the course of 
one lunation. If « could be proved that 
this term signified a@ fortnigh!, the Sa- 
Maritan reading, chap. xxiv. 55, let Re- 
bekab remain with us ‘a fortnight or a 
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month,” would be established at once, 
The acceptation of this term for a year, 
produces incongruity; “‘ a year or a 
month ;” the terms are too distant to be 
probable. A ‘* few days,” as in our ver= 
sion, is a more likely request. 

Arabic poetry is written in lines divided 
in the middle, but continued across the 
page, in the same manner, as Stern- 
hold’s version of the Psalms is usually 
printed in our common prayer books.* It 
may be thought, that Hebrew poetry was 
anciently arranged in the same form ; and 
this notion contributes to detect a source 
of errors that might occur by the trans- 
cription of one word for another, (or one 
line, rather half line, for another) above 
or below it. Mr. B. who prints the 
poetry in verses may find this no despica- 
ble snggestion.—As for instance— 

In the benedictions of Noah on his 
sons, Mr. B. has not transposed the he- 
mistich, though the paranomasia obvious- 
ly demands it, in 1eference to Japhet ; 
though Green and Geddes have done it 
without seruple ; and though the mode 
above noticed of arranging poetry ancient- 
ly, points out the cause (and cure) of the 
error, 

Chap. x. 11, Mr. B. thinks the mare 
ginal reading which ascribes the founda- 
tion of certain cities to Nimrod, is pre- 
ferable to the text which ascribes them to 
Assur: Jet him consider the statement of 
the Arab geographers to the contrary; 
which he may see in Sacred Geography, 
Excursion viii. p. 29. 

The Chronology in Chap. xi. has so 
many breaks in it, as to impart an air of 
poverty to a whole column of text. We 
know of no radical cure for this very ane 
cient malady; may assistance be hoped 
for from D. Buchanan’s Indiana roll of the 
Peatateuch ? 

Mr. B. inclines to accept Leah’s name of 
the patriarch Gad in the sense of Fortune; 
o¥serving very truly that the versions and 
paraphrasts support this interpretation. 
But under this view of it, Low shall we 
preserve the paranomasia in chap, xlix. 
1g? 

Gap GaDdud 
Fe hu okel. 
——May we render ?— 


Fortune! unfortunate in his proceedings, 
Yet he is the fortune ot Jacob! 


or Yet is he fortunate in the end, 
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The first suggestion removes the » from 
Gad and gives it to okeb : worse transpo- 
sitions have been made; but this is ex- 
emplified here, merely to enforce the 
propriety of considering the consequences 
attendant on adopting a different sense for 
aterm. It stands in opposition to Mr. 
B's. 

** Gad, though troops invade him, 
Shall again invade them in the rear.” 


We presume that we have now sub- 
mitted as fair a specimen of this arduous 
undertaking as our limits allow. The 
learned and religious world will perceive 
the advantages to be derived from a work 
of this description, and will give the 
editor credit for uncommon perseverance 
and industry ; we add, for equal skill and 
discrimination. We know not which qua- 
lity is most important. It is but justice to 
Mr. B. to transcribe the rules by which he 
proposes to direct his labours. 

The editor, in selecting the various lec- 
tions for this work, has observed the follow- 
ing rules. 

1. When any various reading clearly sup- 

lies an acknowledged deficiency in the text, 
at ought to be admitted. By this rule the 
matrices lectionis, omitted, ought to be no- 
ticed among the various readings, as well as 
words or phrases, which through haste or 
negligence may have been omitted. 

2. All the various readings which are sup- | 
ported by some ove or more of the ancient | 
versions, ought to be admitted.—Though a | 
various reading supported by some of the | 
versions may vot be genuine, yet it is entitled | 
to regard and merits attention. 

3. When a various reading has no connec- 
tion with the context, and is not supported 
by the authority of any of the versions, it 
ought to be wholly inadmissible.—By this 
rule a considerable number of various read- 
ings are excluded. 

4. When any of the versions contain ad- 
ditions, or omissions, or variations from the 
received text, they ought to be noticed among 
the various readings, though not supported by 
the anthority of *, existing MSS. or early 
printed editions.—By this rule whatever is 
interesting in the Polyglott will be given. 

The difficalties attendant on the com- 
position of works in Hebrew, principally 
occasioned by similarity of form between 
certain letters, are notorious among scho- 
lars: our author feels and acknowledges 
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may have obtained; and the editor will 
esteem it a favour, if any of his readers 
will point them out, that they may be 
noticed.” In compliance with this request 
we point out some that have struck us in 
perusing this specimen. Most of them 
may gasily be corrected. 

Caput 11.5. deley—ili. 1. WON, read 
I—iv. 5. INI, 3. 
19. YTV, 8. TIN, 
—vii. 21. 17. 
2. 933, T2I—xiv. 13. WP, WI— xxiii. 
2. THod—xxiv. 63. mwd, mw>— 


xxvi. 15. 18. 
—xli. 25. pion, 45. 
11. YR. 


Mr. Bruce's Annals of the Hon. East- 
India Company. 
[Concluded from p. 825.] 

From the account we have already given 
of the contents of these volumes, our 
readers are aware of their official cha- 
racter, and their interesting nature, es- 
pecially to those connected with British 
India, and desirous of its welfare. Time 
and perseverance gave a permanency 
to establishments that were long ex- 
posed to the machinations of rivals, the 
opposition of clashing interests at the 
Courts of the Native Powers, especially 
of the Mogul Court ; to the contingencies 
of wars in the country, and of wars in 
| Europe, also. By these causes, inde- 
‘dependent of Sea-risks, and whatever 
' casualties attend navigation in common, 
| the concerns of the Company were va- 
riously affected. In the mean while, ex- 
| perience was ripening the judgments of 
the directors at home and of their agents 
abroad, Intelligent men found it worth 
their while, todevote the whole of their 
time and abilities to this trade ; and they 
gradually acquired such a mastery in it, 
as enabled them at Jength to triumph over 
the opposition that impeded their success. 
Convinced that the Dutch had established 
themselves by the power of their navy, 
the English Company raised their navy in 
the India seas, to a respectable force. 


them. He has ‘‘ read, each proof, letter | Equally convinced that a settlement of 
by lJetter,”"—but, ‘* notwithstanding the | which the property was vested in them 
closest attention, it is possible some errors independent of the native powers, was 
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as necessary for them as the Dutch had 
found it to their prosperity, the Com- 
pany turned their attention to an acquisi- 
tion of that nature, in which they suc- 
ceeded. They constituted Regencies at 
Bombay and Fort St. George, also at 
Chittagong ; and thus assumed the cha- 
racter of a regulated and settled authority. 
About this time, also, a new branch of 
trade, destined to become of immense ex- 
tent, opened to their adventure, and al- 
together without their foresight, proved 
to be a main support to them, while it 
eluded the grasp of their rivals. In the 
year 1687-8 we find the following direc- 
tion to the Company's factors, intended 
to render their yet recent dealings in the 
article tea, respectable. 


As teas, also, had been made an article 
of the Company’s trade, the Court desired, 
*« that very good Thea might be putt up in 
‘* tutineague potts, and well and closel 
‘« packed in chests or boxes, as it will al- 
** wayes turn to accompt here, now it is 
‘« made the Compa’ commodity ; whereas, 
‘* before, there were so many sellers of that 
 comodity, that it would hardly yield half 
“ its cost, and some trash Thea, from 
“« Bantam, was forc’t to be thrown away, or 
‘« sold for 4d. or Gd. per pound.” 


The third volume of Mr. Bruce's work 
contains a kind of historical epitome of 
the difficulties attending the conduct of a 
company trading to a great distance. We 
find our Indian trade at the same time af- 
fected by the changes of political con- 
nections in Europe, by the vicissitudes of 
sovereignty in India, by the rivalship of 
foreign establishments, and by the intra- 
sion of English adventurers: yet triamph- 
ing over every impediment. When the 
flames of war were kindled between Bri- 
tain and France, for instance, they in- 
volved in distress the subjects of both na- 
tions, in the remotest parts of the globe. 
When the ambition of the native powers 
led them to attempt the acquisition of 
more extensive territory than they al- 
ready possessed, the deceitful conduct of 
hative agents, the extreme embarrassment 
of honest factors, the indecision of go- 
vernors, held trade suspended. The 
death of a Mogul also had its effect; since 
the permission granted by him to foreign- 
ers, to settle in his dominions, ceases 
with his life, and must be renewed by 
his successors. This renewal demands 
great sums of money, in the from of pre- 
Vou. VILL. [ Lit. Pan. Oct, 1810.) 


sents and gratifications to officers of state. 
The exercise of favour and protection 
by the great towards foreigners in Asia, 
may be politic, or it may be purchased :— 
a natural feeling of the mind, it is not. Of 
slow growth, and at the best nothing more 
than exotic, like many plants that are 
forced, by unremitted perseverance, it 
requires waterings so frequent and so 
costly, that the profitis absorbed in the 
expense. 

The principal incidents in this volume 
are—the Revolution, with the expected 
consequences, from the accession of the 
Prince of Orange to the throne of England. 
Undoubtedly, it was a question involving 
great uncertainty, how far the old in- 
terests of the Dutch might prevail over 
those of his subjects in his newly acquired 
dominions, in the mind of King William. 
This however proved to be of trifling mo- 
ment compared with the second principal 
incident,—that of the establishment of a 
new rival, in England itself; a rival pro- 
tected by parliament and enjoying powers 
and privileges, on the strength of which it 
demanded precedence, and affected su- 
periority over the elder institution, The 


failure of this rival, after much exertion: 


and many vicissitudes, is an interesting 
subject: and it assumes augmented in- 
terest when we consider it, as it was in 
fact, as a salutary warning to the host of 
mercantile adventurers inclined to engage 
in the trade to India. By the union of 
this Company, with that which it was in- 
tended to supersede, the disposition to- 
wards interloping was completely check- 
ed; andthe whole trading body eventual- 
ly received additional strength. What 
neither a sense of national interest, nor 
the strong hand of authority, had been able 
to accomplish, was brought about by the 
combination of sival interests into The 
United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land, trading to the East-Indies. With 
this union the present volume and the 
work closes. 

After this glance at its contents, we 
haye no need to add our recommendation 
of this history to the commercial world. 
And especially to those who might feel 
themsclves inclined to adventure their 


propeity in similar undertakings. We _ 


are awarg, that the capitals of our mer- 

chants are incalculably increased since the 

period at which this performance ter- 

minates: that the conduct of distant trade 
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is much better understood than it was in 
the seventeenth century: that all parts of 
the world are more fully known,, and 
India especially; meverthcless, we pre- 


sune that, in desuing our contemporaries | 


to take advice trom time past, we do no 
more than becomes us in the exercise of 
our sedate judgment. What has been 


y again be: and those who, from the | 
present predominancy of the British in- 


terests in India, infer eternal prosperity, 
without a cloud, and sovereignty without 


a struggle to maintain it, may derive the | 


greatest advantage from the perusal of 
Mr. Bruce's labours, in the volumes be- 
fore us. 

As we cannot follow our author into all 
the fucts, their causes and consequences, 
which he narrates, we must content our- 
selves with introducing a few selections, 
pardy illustrative, and parily corrobora- 
tive, of our opinions. 

The importance of maintaining a naval 
power in India was but slowly felt in 
England; and had not war in the sess 
between Mecca and India suspended the 
voyage of the Mahometan pilgrims from 
the cast to the place of their devotion, it 
might have remained sti!] longer unconsi- 
dered. The offer of the Grand Seignior 
to convoy these devotees, manifests a 
de,th of policy, not usually attributed 
to the Turk. The protection of the 
English was preferred, and to this they 
owed on one occasion the acquisition of a 
peace with the Mogul. On ancther oc- 
casion, their inability to maintain it, un- 
impaired, subjected them to disgrace and 
suilering. ‘This very incident proves the 
magnitude of the object. 
ship had plundered a vessel belonging to 
one of the principal merchants of Surat: 

In this state of irritation, news arrived 


that the same pirate had attacked a ship be- | 


Jonging to the Mogul (the Gunswalh),  be- 
tween Bombay and Daman, an 
the vessel, and the pilgrims on board, of all 
their valuable eflects. If the first injury to 


an individual merchant was reseuted, this, | 


which w.s deemed a sacrilege, raised resent- 
ment to fury, and obliged the Governor to 
put the President, and ull the English, in 
irons, te prevent their being torn to pieces 
by the inhabitants ;—the same ferment ex- 
tended to the factors at Broach, who were 
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A large pirate | 


plundered j 
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and commercial jealousy of the Dutch were 
fully manifested; for iastead of end: avouring 
to allay the popular fury against their Faro. 
pean ally, but rival, in the Indies, they 
stimulated the inhabitants to extirpate the 
English, and insidiously wrote letters to the 
Mogul, offering to clear the ladian Seas of 
the pirates, and to be responsible for the 
safety of the pilgrims proceeding to Judda, 
on condition that a Phirmaund should be 
granted to them, for an exclusive trade, {ree 
vi Customs, at Surat, and in the Mogul 
Deminions :—this offer, however, was ree 
fused, and affords a memorable example of 
malice defeating its own purposes, because to 
this offer of the Dutch miay be traced (though 
the event was not accomplished tll after the 
lapse of half a century) the first idea of the 
being the couductors of the pilgrims 
to Judda, and acquiring the Taoka, or being 
Admirals of the Mogul, between Surat aud 
the Red Sea. 

These acts of piracy increased to a 
system in different parts of India, uli the 
Company found themselves under the ne- 
cessity of soliciting the king for power to 
execute the pirates in Judia, whenever 
taken, Yet even great severities subiued 
this practice with difficulty 

The history of the English Company 
(the rival), is thus given in a tew words, 
by Mr. B. 

Within a few weeks after the establishment 
of the Evetish Company, the Court 0: Com- 
tnittees of the London Company communis 
cated this event to the President and Council 
at Fort St. George, on the 28th October 
1698, with a siuiement, in substance, as 
fullows:—that the English Company had 
pad in two tenths of their subscription 
out of the first tenth, the disconat had been 
allowed, so that only £7 was paid for the 
first £10 ;—that the second £10 was paid in 
full, so that £17, only, had, as yet, been 
paid, for each £100 subscribed ;—that this 
£17, at the date of this letter, sold for £34, 
which was nearly a loss of twenty-five per 
cent. on cach #100; that this stock would 
diminish ia value, on the payment of each 
subsequent tenth, or instalment; this 
proved to be the fact, for whea the third 
tenth was paid, it sold at five per cent: dis 
count ;—that the effect of this fall bad already 
been felt by the stock-hulders of the New 
Company, who had begun to place their 
reliance on a coslifion with the Old; and 
that though the Court were of opinion this 
might be the ultimate consequence, they did 


also confined == heuce the investinent was] not consider the present, to be the te for 
totally at a stand, and no trade permiited, \ listening to ity er, indeed, till the stock of 
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As further payments were demanded | these sums should be paid at Surat; but, 


the value of this stock do.’ined; until at 
length these competitors lost all confi- 
dence their speculations, and in March 
16y9, made proposals for a coalition be- 
tween the two companies, 

The difficulties experienced in India 
from the rival pretensions and propositions 
of these antagonists, an:l the real or atfect- 
ed inability of the Mogul’s officers to 
distinguish the genuine English Company, 
unveil the state of the Mogal Court at 
the time, 


Vhe applications of the Ambassador, for 


before any of the Phirmaunds could be 
issned, the seas must be cleared of the 


pir les. 


another, each offering bribes, and lavishing | 


money for the same ebject, excited doubts in 
the mind of the Mogal, and of his Minis- 
ters, which of the two Companies were, in 
fact, ** the real English Company,” and 
induced the Mogul to order a letter to be 
written to *€ Seid Sedula, an holy Priest at 
Surat,” to ascertain, by examination, which 
of the two were really auihorized by the 
Evelish Nation :—this event tianspiring, (as 
it must have done from the nature of the 
enquity,) the competitions of the Agents of 
the two Companies, which should gbtain the 
favorable report of the Priest, agai became 
the source of delay; for, in the whole of 
these transactions, bribery was the only 
means which could be employed. 

Sir Nicholas Waite was given to under- 
stand, that ten thousand rupees would be the 
price of the Priest’s report, in favour of the 
English Company ; but if such report had 
really been made, its eff-cts would have been 
immediately frustrated, by the arrival of eight 
Mocha ships, the commanders of which re- 
ported, that three of their fleet had been 
taken by an English pirate :—what, at first, 
was delay only, now turned to hesitation 
about granting the Painoaunds, though the 
reason assigned by the Mogul’s Ministers 
was, that they could not be issued, till a 
report was made, from Surat, of the execu- 
tion of the Mogaul’s orders, and an account 
received of the London Company’s property, 


that it might be ascertained, whether they | 


| Company. 


The union of the two companies ac- 
complished after long d+liberation, pre- 
sents us with the following information, 

An Indenture Tripartite, between the 
Queen and the two Last-India Companies, 
died the 22d July 1702, passed under 
the Great Seal of England, which, in the 
correspondence of the Court with their 
foreign Presidencies, they described, as their 
«© Charier of Union.” By this Deed it was 


i | settled, that the London Company should 
one Conipany, and of Armenian Vakeels for | " 


purchase as much of the steck of the English 
Company, at par, as would vest in each,’ aa 
equal proportion of the £2,(.00,000, for the 
advayee of which to Governuient, Chars 
ter had been originally granted to the English 
The interests of the London and 
English Companies, and Separate Traders, 


| were, as follows:— 


The London Company’s Subscription. 


Evelish Company's Sub CTIPUON. 


had funds sufficient to liquidate the damages | 


done by the pirates. 

The bribe rquired by the Priest, vas to 
be followed by one to the Gosernur, who 
intimated, that he had received an trom 


Separate Traders’ Subscription 
£2,000,0090 
3y this Agreement, the interests of the 
two Compaiiies were fixed, as follows :— 
Purchase of stock by the London Come 

pany £673,000, in addition to their 

former stock, making their share to- 

Engiish Company’s proportion -...... 988,500 
Separate Tiaders’ Proportion 23,000 

£2,0950,000 

Having thus settled the mutual interests of 
the ‘two Companies, as far as regarded the r 
respective stocks, im such a manner as io 
render their proportions equal, it was, in 
explanation, decided, that, in tature, the 
trade to Indta should be carried on, for 
Seven Years, on the two United Stocks, inthe 
name of the E glish Company, as, thereby, 
the privileges uranted by the Charters both 
Coupanies, and the Act of Parhament, 

be ctre best y reserved, bat the London 
Company were to have an equal management 


i of the trade. 


the Emperor, to report on the power of the | 


respective Companies; thatis, ou the 
of the sum each could pey the 


The priucipal difientty of adjusting the 


respective interests of the two Co panies, at 


were 


home, being thus removed, esuune 


mode of the Dead Siock of bo. Companies, 


that is, forts, factories, burldings, &., as 


Governor made an offer, hie self, to obtain | 
chandize s--the Deod Siock of tie London 


the Phirmauids for the English Company, 
on condition that the sui should pay 
125,000 rupees fer the first, 62,500 the 
second, and 100,000 for the thud, and that 


distinguished from, money, ships, or 


Company was valued at £050,000, and ibat 


fof the English Company ai £70,000; the 


therefure, were to pay 


inglish Company, 
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Instead of transcribing the “ Results,” 
deduced by Mr. Bruce, we leave our 
readers to the exercise of their own con- 
victions : and shall now close this arti- 
cle. 

A work compiled from the official do- 
cuments of a commercial company, is 
liable to no imputation for presenting but 
little that may be deemed entertaining. 
Mr. B. has probably met with articles * of 
this description to which several of 
his notes bear witness, but has declined 
inserting them as not being connected with 
the general history : we should not have 
been offended had a greater number of such 
incidents graced the bottom of his pages. 
A specimen may be acceptable to our 
readers, The King mentioned we sup- 
pose to be the Mogu/, Jehanguire, as 
Mr. Kerridge’s letter is dated trom Agi- 
mere; and that gentleman had been scat 
to Agra, ‘* to the Emperor.” 

«« Mr. Edwardes presented the Kinge a 
mastife, and speakinge of the dog's courage 
the Kinge cawsed a yonge leoparde to be 
brought to make tryall, w the dogge soe 
pinchtt, thatt fewer howres after the leoparde 
dyed. Synee, the Kinge of Persia, w'* a 


the Kinge cawsed boares to be brought to 
fight w™ them, puttinge 2 or 3 dogges toa 
boare, yet none of them seased ; and remem- 
beringe his owne dogg, sentt for bim, who 
resently fastened on the boare, so disgraced 
doggs, wherew™ the Kinge was ex- 
ceedingly pleased. 2 or 3 fierce mastifles, a 
couple of Irishe greyhowndes, and a couple 


of well taught waterspanyells, wold give him | 


greate contente.” 


A similar request we find inserted in a 
royal treaty. Miz. B. justly observes that, 


Though, at this distant period, the nature 
of the presents requested may appear whimsi- 
eal, this demand, and the compliance with 
it, furnishes a striking proof of the value 
which all nations pat on whaiever has no- 
velty, and that novelty will obtain favour in 
a remote country, however trifling the articles 
may be. The King of Acheen, by this 
ireaty, requested that ‘* ten mastifl dogs, 
and ten and a great picee of can- 
“non, that a man might set upright in, 
** might be sent out to him.” 

* Our readers will find one of those arti- 
cles in page 921 of the present volume, (Ga- 
therer, No. XX.) ; itis entitled, “ Report 
** by the Right Hoa. Foulke Grevil to the 
** Secretary of State, respecting the places to 


“whieh the English might trade in the 


East-Indies.” 
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We remark with regret, thaf Mr. B. has 
been able to ascertain scarcely any of theans 
nual dividends, or profits of the Company, 
during the eventful period he describes. 
We gather from his statements that 
the profits on the first two voyages were 
95 per cent. on the capital advanced. The 
third voyage yielded 234 percent. The 
fourth voyage was unfortunate; on? vessel 
being wrecked in India, another on the 
coast of France, homeward bound. The 
fifth voyage was included in the profits 
reported on the third. The sixth voyage 
in 1609 was the first that may be deemed 
regular; the factors being instructed to 
purchase raw silk, fine book calicoes, in- 
digo, cloves, and mace; and private 
trade was prohibited: the profits were 
e£121. 13s. 4d. per cent. The seventh 
voyage, in 1610, netted £218 per cent. 
The eighth vogage netted 4211 per cent. 
The ninth voyage netted £160 per cent, 
—The profits on the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth voyages, did not 
amount to more than -£’87. 10s, per cent. 
on the original subscription, notwith- 
standing the cargo of one of the vessels 


' cost only 40,000 rials of eight, and the 
present, sent heather haulfe a dosen dogges— | 


sale produce, in England, amounted to 
£30,000. The number of ships was 
usually from six to eight annually: but 
in what time they pertormed their voy- 
ages, is not, as we perceive, recorded in 
these Annals, 

In 1617, the Company possessed thirty- 
six ships, from one hundred to a thous- 
and tons burden: the proprietors of stock 
amounted to nine hundred and fifty-four 

rsons. 

The price of the Company's stock in 
the market, and some comparison of it, 
with that of their rivals, the Dutch, 
would have been usefal additions, as shew- 
ing the opinion of the English public, at the 
time, and that of the mercantile inte- 
rest in Europe; also as enabling the 
reader to trace the progress of public 
confidence, and the political reasons 
which influenced France and other foreign 
states in their attempts to participate in 
the Indian trade. A distinct view of the 
articles traded in, from time to time, as 
well exports as imports, would have form- 
ed an acceptable chapter: and the rather, 
as some of them have been the parents of 
several of our present manufactures, part- 
ly by support derived from Indian indus- 
try, wi from the instigations of emula- 
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tion to excel those of which India long 
boasted, and then truly boasted, the ex- 
clisive possession. 

Lae vicissitudes of commerce, the com- 
m9 proper for each market at that 
time. whattb-y farnishe-d in return, with 
the experiments made to ascertaia what 
kind of business might be done in then, 
and the prope: mode of cond cling it, 
are very iastructively narrated in’ these 
volumes The reports and letters of the 
faciors abroad afford unquestionable au- 
thorities tor the statements; and the in- 
dustry and research of Mr. Bb. 
which have been secluded 


nal pspers, 


from ihe public eye, for more than a ceue | eater 
| circumstances very much in favour of the 


tury 

The attempts made to setile factories in 
different places, most of which were 
withdrawn, the obstacles that impeded 
direct communication with China, 
other parts, over which perseverance at 
length prevailed, present abundant op- 
portunities for reflection. And indeed, 
we venture to predict that these volumes 


will greatly conduce to reflection, in the | 


Statesman, in the merchant who conducts 
his business systematically, and above all 
in the directors and members of the 
Vaited Company of Merchants trading to 
the East-Indies, now become one of our 
most important public bodies. 

We conclude by inseriing Mr. B’s. ac- 
count of a professional or party feeling, 
which, we believe, exists to this day, 
in Madras; and would shew itself 
openly in acts of insubordination, were 


it not restrained by the strong arm of | 


power. The stability of the British ad- 


ministration has had some influence, in | 


Jeading the natives of India to a cov- 
viction of the propriety and necessity of 
social order ; but were the pressure ot this 
power withdrawn, the spring of their 


mutual prejudices and animositics would | 


probably be found unimpaired. 


The situation, of President Pitt and his 
Council, as far as regarded the Mogul and 
Native Powers, was delicate and perilous, and 
not less so at Madras itself, from the disputes 
which had arisen between the two principal 
Casts of Natives, inhabiting the Black 
Town, one of which he described by the 
name of the Right Hand, and the other, the 
Left Uand Cast; the former principally com- 
prehending the boatmen, washermen, fisher- 
men, barbers, and other servants; the later, 
the merchants, carpenters, blacksmiths, guld- 
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have | 
brought to light a great variety of origi- | 


and | 
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smiths, oilmen, and  shoemakers :—cach 
| threatened to leave the place, unless a sue 
periority was as-igned then over we other, 
and to retice to St. Tiomé, or wo the Datech 
S$ wlemenats, which were d spo ed to receive 
thei, from the ex 


pectation of revcune arise 
ing 


their indastry. The President, 
thousn he end avoured to place then in ses 
parate quarter of the towa, and set up stone 
pillars, to prevent their interference vith 
eaen other, yet was not able to stop the pars 
tial desertions of the Right Hand Cast from 
the place; aud was obliged, b coucl latory 
means, to pay attenuon to their prejudices, 

that he might preserve ascfol johabitants, oa 

whom the trade and revenues depended. 


Oa another oceasion, President Pitt 
seeins to sum up his opinion on existing 


Natives, as to what they Aad been; later 
discoveries of their previous history are 
far enough from justifying the title 
of ** innocent,” with which he honours 
| them. 

s© When the Europeans,” President Pitt 
observed, ** fist settled in India, they were 
mightily admired by the Natives, believing 
| they were as innocent as themselves; but 
| since, by their example, they are grown very 
crafty and cautious, and no people better 
understan | their own interest, so that it was 
| easier to effect that in one year, which you 
i sha’at do now in a century, aud the more 
obligingly your management, the more jealous 
they are of you,” 

We are far from supposing that inter- 
course with Europeans has contributed 
much to improve the character of the 
| Natives of India, but, that they had vices 
enough before, and that they have suffer- 
| ed less from political canses under British 
government than i former periods, we 
are persuaded ; and the tenor of their his- 
| tory will completely vindicate that per- 
suasion, 


*,* The present circumstances of the 
Fast-India Company, their application to 
| Parliament for assistance, the discussions 
that have already taken place, and those 
expected, give additional interest to these 
volumes. 

The ‘* Reports made to Parliament 
from the Select Committee of the 
* House of Commons on the Affairs of 
«© the East-India Company, anc their 
observations thereon,” involving the 
most impo: taut interests of the Company, 
nay be expected to form a leading article 
in our next Number, 
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Wicli Translation 


The New Testament, translated from the 
Latin, in the Year 1380, by John Wic- 
lif, D.D. to which are’ pretixed Menivirs 
of the Life, Opinions, and Writings, of 


Dr. Wiclif: and an historical Account of | 


the Saxon and Engiish Versions of the 
Scrip 
fifteenth Century. By the Rev. H. H. 
Baber, A. M. 
£1. 11s. 6d. Hamilton, London, 1810. 


Ir this were the first copy of an | 


English New Testament ever offered to 
us, with what rapture should we felicitate 
the age that produced and published it! 
Happily, the translation in common use 


is so honourable and satisfactory on the | 


whole, that other performances of the 
same nature are rather inspected by us as 
objects of curiosity, than welcomed as 
necessary to edification. We contemplate 
the volume before us with mingled senti- 
ments of veneration, and conscious su- 
petiority. As the work of a learned and 
enlighteved mind, amid the darkness of 
popery, and the horrors of superstition, 
we hail the principle which prompted to 
it, and admire the performance itself. 
Yet, opportunities for obtaining a correct 
knowledge of boly writ, are in our day, so 
wonderfuily improved, and so incredibly 
abundant, that while we glory in the pri- 
vilege, we rejoice in the inestimable ad- 
vantage, A translation from a translation 
labours under accumulated difficulties ; 
and supposing the Vulgate Latin, which 
was Wiclit’s original, to be inteutionally 
faithful, and-even scrupulous, yet when 
rendered into English, it never could 
equal a version made immediately from 
the primitive’ Greck,, either in accuracy or 


ia spirit. Wegrant, without a moment's | 


hesitation, that such aversion was infi- 
nitely better than none at all. It was the dif- 
ference between pitch darkness and morn- 
ing dawn; between absolute ignorance and 
eomparative instruction, the happy intro- 
duction to knowledge and understaiding. 


Not as expecting to derive much addi | 
tion to our theological acquisitions cau | 


we now examine this version; how- 
ever, it will always remain a curious and 
interesting of our ancient lan- 
riage, aud of houest Kuglish. It was 


. the boast of Wiclif, and his praise, that 


he studied proper Ynglyshe,” un- 


tures, previous to the Opening of the | 


Royal quarto. — Price 
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defiled English; and to his example 
'we are doubtless beholden for that noble 
' English style, which was adopted by those 
succeeding translators whose l-buurs are 
| now authentic amongus. It is true, that 
; between Wiclif and them, there were 
many who labotred to render Scriptural 
| knowledge popular in our nation; but the 
influence of Wiclif’s example was pio- 
babl# transmitted through them all with 
undiminished eflicacy 
| Nothing has contributed so effectually 
| to fix the standard of our language as the 
national transtation of the Holy Bible, 
Ditterent counties in our island speak difs 
| ferant dialects; they have their peculiar 
| terms, phrases, and combinations of 
| phrases; —bat the bible being of equal 
importance te them cll, from the nature 
| of its contents, is understood by them ail; 
| and laying aside their provincialisms, they 
adopt the diction of the sacred veiume, 
| especially on the subject of sacred things. 
| The similarity of ideas, drawn from the 
| same source, suggests similarity of ex- 
and similarity of expressi us 
| eads to conformity of speech and opinions; 
| and to general intercourse also, as one re= 
{sult of our common christianity. The 
j unity of the national interest therefore, 
| has been confirmed by an accidental, if we 
| May not deem it, in some degree, a na- 
| tural, consequence of an authorized version 
| of the bible. 
| ‘The first thing that strikes a reader of 
| Wiclif’s version is, the retention of the 
| Saxon plural termination of verbs :—they 
hangeren —they thirsten — they wereen 
| —they saiden, &c. It is regretted by 
| all who have attended to the subject, that 
| the plurals of our langnage are generally 
| formed by the addition of an s. This 
| gives a jissiny character to our speech ; 
and we have heard of a Welch woman 
| who deseribed the Londoners as reaily a 
| generation of serpents ; which she prov- 
‘ed from their perpetual hiss in discourse. 
| This is notorions also, when it vibrates on 
| the ear, in the fervent singing of a large 
| congregation: where grace, peace, holi- 
ness, righteousness, spiritaal riches, and 
duties, goodness, zeal, and pious disposi- 
| tions, besides other celestial subjects and 
| blessings, are comprized in the song. 
Was not this vile cacophony counteracted 
| among our Saxon .neestors, by the ter- 
| mination in ev, together with that in «fA ? 
j and have we not dimunished the cuphony 
2P 4 
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of our language, by departing from this 
expressive plural of former ages ? 

We remark further, the distinction 
which occurs in Wiclif, between rigit- 
wisenesse, and rightfulnesse ; the first im- 
porting a disposition of mind, the latter a 
course of personal conduct. Had this 
distinction been preserved by succeeding 
translators, we should have reaped g be- 
nefit, which those who have witnessed the 
course of theological controversy among 
us, can be at no loss to comprehend. 
How often has the distinction between 
principle and duty been confounded by 
combatants? And why not rightfulness, 
as well as watch/udness, faithfulness, &c ? 
This gives a propriety not always perceiv- 
ed; as for instance, ‘“‘ Abraham beleuyde 
to God, and it was rettid to hym to right- 
fulnesse. And therfore knowe ghe that 
these that ben of bileue ben the sones of 
Abraham.” 

Perhaps too, it was some loss to our 
Janguage when the negative ny/e—nil ye 
—as the opposite of will ye; became un- 
fashionable : we have not substituted a 
_ significant term, to perform its of- 

ce. 

In some few instances, Wiclif main- 
tains a correctness from which our pre- 
sent version has departed—‘ seye that 
these stones bee maad /ooves.’”’ There is, 
certainly greater conformity in size, shape, 
and general appearance between stones 
and /oaves, than between stones and 
bread, at large.—But we forbear. We 
have already said, that we consider this 
version less as a theological than asa_phi- 
Jological performance. To try it by the 
test of Greek accuracy, would be extreme- 
ly unfair; yet any thing short of that 
tandard is nugatory. 

The variation in manncr of life of suc- 
ceeding ages has in many instances chang- 
ed the accepiation of words: chymney is 
used by Wiclif for furnace, and indeed, 
such passages for smoke as this word 
now imports were extremely rare in pri- 
vate houses in his days, though at pre- 
sent universal. His work conforms to 
the prevalent ideas of his time, in other 
respects also. The phrase of “ wo- 
men grinding at the mill,” 1s scarcely in- 
telligible to us, since men are our mil- 
Jers, usually ; but it was completely fa- 
miliar to the pyblic inthe days of Wic- 
lif, to say, “* two wymmen schulen be 
gryndynge in oo gueerne oon schal be 
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taken and the tother left."—The guern is 
still extant in Scotland; though little used. 
{Compare Scripture Illustrated on Ma- 
thew xxiv. with the plate. } 

Being derived from the latin, this version 
retains many latin terms; as margarilis, 
for pearls ; penaunce for repentance : i. e, 
the act for the principle ; also, cofynes for 
baskets, from the Greek opiwos : Dragme 
from deaxun: Besauntis, coins of Byzan- 
tium, for talents: and various other foreign 
derivatives, 

There was possibly, also, some policy 
in retaining certain ecclesiastical terms, 
iv this first attempt to circulate the whole 
of scripture among the people. The 
Romish clergy were divided into many 
more sects and rivalships, than we can 
easily conceive; though sects and rival. 
ships are not unknown in this enlightened 
age. Nevertheless, all would agree in de- 
precating the communication of scriptural 
knowledge among the population at large ; 
and some would maintain the profession 
of ignorance, as they did of beggary, 
with all their power, notwithstanding 
their boasts of Godliness and sanctitude, 
What says our ancient poet, speaking in 
the character of the Ploughman, in re- 
ference to the priests of his day ? 

The holy Gospel they doen hide : 


and thus he distinguishes their opponent, 
the Lollard ; as Mr. Baber remarks, though 
he has not quoted the whole passage : 
I smell a Loller in the wind, quod he : 

——= We shall han a predication : 
This Loller here wol prechen us somwhat. 
Nay, by my father’s soule, that shall he nat, 
Sayde the shipman ; here shall he nat preche ; 
He shall no Gospel glosen here ne teche. 
He wolde sowen some difficultee, 
Or springen cockle in our clene corne. 


This ‘* sowing of difficulties,” was 
dreaded by priests, monks, and friars ;— 
black, white, and grey. This “ springs 
ing of cockle,” was the theme of their 
dismal ditties, and incessant invectives : 
yet, the discourses generally held by them 
to the people could not possibly be chang- 
ed for the worse; as all who are acquaint- 
ed with Chaucer, will readily acknowledge. 
That Bard has left us an amusing speci- 
men of the subjects of ‘ preching” 
among the Catholic clergy, previous to 
the Reformation, in his Pardoner’s tale. 
We transcribe it for the satisfaction of 
our readers, 
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Lordings, quod he, inchirche whan I preche— 
First I pronounce whennes that I come, 
And than my bulles shew I alle and some : 
Our liege lordes sele on my patente 
That shew I first, my body to warrente, 
That no man be so bold, ne preest, ne clerk, 
Me to disturbe of Criste’s holy werk : 
And after that than tell I forth my tales, 
Bulles of Popes and of Cardinales, 
Of Patriarkes and bishoppes, I shewe, 
And in Latin I speke a wordes fewe— 
Than shew I fo:th my long cristal stones, 
Ycrammed full ef cloutes and of bones ; 
Relikes they ben, as wennen they echon, 
Than have I in Jaton a shulder bone, 
Which that was of an holy Jewes shepe. 
Goodmen, say I, take of my wordes kepe : 
If that this bone be washe in any well, 
If cow, orcalfe, orshepe, or oxe, swell, 
‘Thatany worm hath ete, or worm ystonge, 
‘fake water of that well and wash his tonge, 
And it is hole anon; and forthermore, 
Of pockes and of scab, and every sore, 
Shal every shepe be hole that of this well 
Drinketh a draught: take kepe of that 1 tell.— 
And Sires, also it heleth jalousie ; 
For though a man be falle in jalous rage, 
Let maken with this water his potage, 
And never shal he more his wif mistris , 
Though he the soth of hire defaute wist, 
Al had she taken preestes two or three, 
Here is a mittaine eke that ye may see : 
He that his hand wol put in this mittaine, 
He shall have multiplying of his graine, 
Whan he hath sowen, be it whete or otes, 
So that he offer pens or elles grotes. 
And men and women, o thing warne I you ; 
If any wight be in this chirche now 
That hath done sinne horrible, so that he 
Dare not for shame of it yshrven be ; 
Orany woman, be she yong or old, 
That hath ymade hire hushand cokewold : 
Swiche folk shu] han no power ne no grace, 
‘To offer to my relikes in this place : 
And who so findeth him out of swiche blame, 
He wo] come up and offer in Goddes name 3 
And I assoyle him by the awtoritee, 
Which that by bulle ygranted was to me. 


I wol have money, wolle, chese, and whete, 
Al were it yeven of the poorest page, 

Or of the poorest widewe in a village, 

Al shulde hire children sterven for famine : 
Nay, I wol drinke the licour of the vine, 
And have a joly wenche in every toun. 


Such sermons well befitted such charac- 
ters. Were they rare? None acquaint- 


ed with our national antiquities will ans« 
wer that questicn in the affirmative. 


Wicklif was the morning star of the 
Reformation; and the rays he diffused 
abroad were the natural rays of scripture, 
no longer eclipsed by the prejudices or 
passions of those who deemed gain to be 
Godliness, 

This volume contains, a Life of Dr. 
Wiclif, comprising as many particulars 
as the author could obtain, which appear 
to be supported by competent authority : 
this is followed by a more complete catae 
logue of the works of that divine, than 
we remember to have seen; with dis 
criminative remarks on various copies of 
them ; and notice of the places where 
many of them are preserved. The histori- 
cal account of the Saxon and English 
version of the scriptures, with specimens 
of several versions, prove by their 
differences, the existence of a greater 
number of translations of parts of holy 
writ, than had been known of. We are 
under great obligations to those who have 
preceded Mr. B. in this track. Lewis has 
been the prototype of the present writer ; 
as well in his historical account of Eng- 
lish versions, as in the text of this 
Jabour of our first reformer. Mr. B. 
has indeed, as might be expected from an 
assistant librarian at the British Museum, 
made some additions (or rather perhaps 
discriminations) to what was before 
known: and he ‘* persuades himself that 
the reader will find a more correct state- 
ment than hath yet appeared of the earirest 
translations of the whole or particular 
portions of the inspired writings.” — 
‘** The edition of the New Tesiarrent ; 
professes to be a correct reprint of Mr. 
Lewis's, published in 1731." Mr. Lewis's 
edition was taken from two MSS. one of 
which was his own, the other the pro- 
perty of Sir Edward Dering. The tran- 
script was collated by the learned Dr. 
Daniel Waterland, with ten MSS. depo- 
sited in different libraries at Cambridge ; 
and afterwards by Mr. Lewis, with six of 
the most curious MSS. at Oxford. A 
glossary was added to that addition, which 
Mr. B. has corrected and enlarged. 

If the ‘* righteous shall be had 1n evers 
lasting remembrance,” the rightfu/ acts 
of our pious reformers ought never tobe 
forgotten. To their labours this nation 
with every clime where our language is 
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known must confess the most lasting ob- 
ligations. * 

It still remains an impntation on the 
religious character of our country that the 
swhole of the translation by this eminent 
divine, has not appeared in print; it 
might afford ns some theological instruc- 
tion, and much philological and gramma- 
tical information. Let not this be despi- 
sed as a matter of no moment: the ori- 
ginal import of the language and terms 
now used by us in our daily intercourse, 
can never be indifferent to those who wish 
to express themselves correctly, whe- 
ther in conversation or in writing. The 
remarks we have made, must be taken, 
in reference to this sentiment; and as 
tending to promote a conviction of the 
propriety, pot to say, the necessity of a 
better, a general, acquaintance with the 
works of a divine who studied the purity 
of our language, at a time when it was 
Jess intermingled with foreign idioms than 
it bas been in Jater ages. 

By way of affording a comparison with 
the Gothic Saxon version of the late Mr. 
Henshall [Compare Panorama, Vol, I. 
p. 517,] we transcribe Dr. Wiclif’s ren- 
dering of the same passage, Mathew vy. 
41, 42, 43. 

But I seye to you that ye aghenstonde not 
an yvel man, but if ony smyte thee in the 
Fight eheke, sehewe to hin also the oother. 
And to him that stryve with thee in doom, 
and take away thi ceote, leeve thou also to 
him thi mantel. And whoever constreynith 
thee a thousynd pacis: go thou with him 
other tweyne: give thon to him that axith 
of the; and turne iheu not atvay fro him 
that wole borowe of thee. Ghe han herd 
that it was seid thou schalt love thi neigh- 
bore, and hate thin enemy. Bat I seye to 
you, love ye your enemyrs, do ye wel to hem 
shat haten you, and prie ye for hem that 
pursuen and sclaundren you. 

A portrait of Dr. Wicklif is prefixed 
to this volume: bu! some account of the 
history of it, or reasons for believing it 
to be authentic, should have been added 
by Mr. B. This omission is, in our opi- 
nion, censurable. 


* We may include almost the whole 
world im this observation ; since it is certain 
that had we not possessed a transta:ion of 
the scriptures, ours:lves, we should never 
have thought of making any exertions to 
cummonicate that bicssiug to distaut lands, 
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An Accountof the British Settlement of 
Honduras ; with Sketches of the Manners 
of the Mosquito Indians, &e. by Capt, 
Henderson of 5th West Tadia Regiment, 
2mo. pp. 220, price Os. C. and R, 
Baldwin, London, 1809. 


Carr. Henperson observes that 

“ opporinuities for useful investigation, 
even amidst the fluctuations of a mili- 
tary life, are often found singularly fa. 
yourable : but at the same time, it js 
probably to be regretted, that the ability 
and inclination to profit by ‘these advan. 
tages are not more frequently united,” 
It is certain, that the military of our 
nation being often employed in foreign 
expeditions, not ouly see much of the 
woild, but by making remarks on the 
spat, may collect and communicate in- 
formation peculiarly entitled to attention, 
The litde work before us, is a fespectabie 
evideuce of this; and creditable to the 
author’s talenis and diligence. Neither 
the time spent by Capt. H. in this settle. 
ment, nor the extent of bis excursions 
into the interior, trom which we might 
estimate his opportunities for observation, 
are maiked in his book. He has divided 
his work into chapters; and to each 
chapter has allotted certain subjects :— 
the geographical position of the country, 
the coast, the principal settlements. &c. : 
the climate—agricultural. resources—soil 
—auimals, and other natural produe- 
tions: the rivers; slaves, pursuits of 
the settlers, commercial advantages, &c. 
The narrative is concise; and the geo- 
grapher, the naturalist, or the philan- 
thropist might desire greater precision, 
and completeness, on sundry articles.— 
Capt. H. maintains, against Mr. Pen- 
nant, that a species of Antelope, is 
found in this country: it resembles the 
Doreas, or Barbarian Antelope, of Lin- 
nus He also mentions a peculiarity in 
the Swallow tribe, which deserves notice: 
Myriads of Swallows are the occasional 
inhabitants of Honduras. The time of their 
residence is generally confined to the period 


“of the rains, after which they totally disap 


pear. There is something remarkably curious 
and deserving of notice in the ascent of these 
birds. As soon as the dawn appears, they 
ina body quit their place of rest, which 1s 
usually chosen amidst the rushes of some 
watery savanna ; and invariably rise to a cei 
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tain height in a compact spiral form, and 
which at a disiance often oceasions them to 
be taken for an immense column of smoke. 
This attained, they are then seen separately to 
disperse in search of food, the occupation of 
their day. ‘To those who may have had the 
opportunity of observing the phenomenon of 
awater-spout, the similarity of evolution in 
the ascent of these birds will be thought 
surprisingly striking. ‘The descent, which 
regulutly takes place at sun-set, is conducted 
mucli tu the same way, but with inconceivae 
ble rapidity. And the voise which accom- 
panies this can ouly be compared to the fall 

ng of an immense torrent, or the rushing oi 
a violent gust of wind. Indeed, to an ob- 
server itscems wonderful that thousands of 
these birds are not destroyed in being thus 
propelled to the earth with such. irreststible 
force. 

The number of white inhabitants in 
the settlement of Honduras is about 200: 
of mutattoes and free blacks, above 500: 
of negro slaves nearly 3000.° As our 
chief supply of that elegant cabinet wood 
mahogany is from Honduras, we select 
asa specimen of the work, the captain's 
information on the mode of procuring it, 
We are interested in whatever concerns 
the material employed in so great a pro- 
portion of our domestic furniture. 

There are two seasons in the year for the 
cuting of mahogany: the first commencing 
shortly afier Christmas, or at the conclusion 
of what is termed the wet season, the other 
about the middle of the year. At such pe- 
riods allis activity, and the falling of trees, 
or the trucking out those that have been 
fallen, form the chief employments. Some 
of the wood is rough-squared on the spot, 
but this part of the labour is generally sus- 
pended until the logs are rafted to the diflerent 
tivers’ mouths. ‘These rafts often consist of 
more than two hundred logs, and are floated 
asmany hundred miles. When the floods 
arc unusually rapid, it very frequently hap- 
pens, that the labour of a season, or perhaps 
of many, is at once destroyed by the breaking 
ler of a raft, and the whole of the 
mahogany being hurried precipitately to the 


ASULE 


The gangs of negroes employed in this 
work consist of from ten to fiity each ; few 
exceed the latter number. The large bodies 
are commonly divided into several small ones, 
«plan which it is supposed greatly facilitates 
Jabour, 

Lach gang of slaves has oae belonging to it, 
who is styled the huntsman. He is generally 
aclected from the mostintelligentof his fellows, 
and his chief oceupation 1s to search. the 
woods, or as in this country it is termed, the 


| 
| 
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bush, to find labour for the whole. A negro 
of this description is often valued at more 
than five bundred pounds 

About the beginning of August, the 
huntsman is dispatuhed on his errand, and if 
his owner be working on his own ground, 
this is seldom an employment of much 
delay or difficulty. He cats his way through 
the thickest of the woods to the highest spots, 
and climbs the tallest tree be finda, from 
which he minutely surveys the surrounding 
country. At this season, the leaves of the 
mahogany iree are invariably of a vellow red= 
dish hue, and an eve accustomed to this kind 
of exercise can discover, ata great distince, 
ihe places where the wood is most abundant. 
He now descends, and to these his steps are 
directed ; and without conipass or other guide 
than what observation has imprinted on his 
recollection, be never fails to reach the exact 
point towhich he aims. 

It not unfrequently happens, when the 
huntsman bas been particularly successful 
in finding a large body of wood, that it 
becomes a contest with his conscience whether 
he shall disclose the matter to his master, 
or sell it to bis neighbour : a liberal equiva- 
lent for this breach of fidelity being always 
punetually discharged. "Those, however, who 
afford eicouragement to such practices, by 
such impolitic temptation, are perhaps not 
more mindful of the old adage than of their 
interest, as it cannot but indirectly sanction 
their own slaves to take cqual advantage 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

The mahogany tree is commonly cut about 
twelve feet from the ground, and a stage is 
erected for the axe-man employed in leveiling 
it. This to an observer would appear a labour 
of much danger, but an accident rarely hape 
pens to the person engaged init. The bodg 
of the tree, from the dimensions of the wood 
it furnishes, is deemed the most valuable ; 
but for purposes of ornamental kind, the 
branches or limbs are generally preferred, the 
grain of these being much closer, and the 
veins more rich and variegated. 

The mahogany tree ts seldom found in 
clusters or groups, but single and often much 
dispe rsed; what, therefore, is denominated 
a mahogany work, comprehends an extent 
of several miles. ‘The growth of this tree is 
considered rapid, but that of the logwood 
much mere so, which, it is said, attains 
maturity in five vears. 

The logs of mahogany are generally brought 
out by catile and trucks to the water side, 
or io the Barguadier, as it has been termed 
in this country, which has been previously 
prepared by the foreman of the work for their 
reception, When the distance is great, this is 
a labour of infinite and tedious difficulty. 
As soon as a sufficient nnmber to form a 
raft is collected, and the waters have gained 
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the necessary height, they are singly thrown 
from the banks, and require no other aid or 
guidance than the force of the current to 
float them to the booms, which are large 
cables placed across the rivers at the different 
eddies or falls. Here they are once more 
collected, each party claiming his own from 
the general mass, and formed: into separate 
rafts for their final destination. Sometimes 
more than a thousand logs together are sup- 
ported by the booms, and the catastrophe 
attendant on their breaking asunder, which 
during extraordinary floods often happens, 
has previously been noticed. 

The mahogany, when disposed of at 
Honduras, produces from sixteen to thirty 
pounds, Jamaica carrency, per thousand feet. 

A single tree has been found to contain 
12,000 feet superficial; valued at £1,000. 
But, these advantages are counterpoised 
by heavy drawbacks; such as — the 
keep of slaves, the price of every article 
of clothing and provision, all of which 
are imported (for the colony raises 
none) ; to which may be added, the dis- 
persed state of society; for except at 
Christmas, the settlers have but few enjoy- 
ments arising from reciprocal intercourse. 

We suspect some error in the rapid 
growth attributed to the mahogany tree : 
from the general grain of the superior 
kinds of this wood, we should have 
thought it of sow growth, rather than 
rapid. 

From Capt. H's. visit to the Mosquito 
Indians, we learn that 
. This nation cannot number at the utmost 
more than 1500 or 200 men capable of using 
arms. Immediately contiguous to it are two 
other tribes, called the Poyers and the 
Towckas. These people are more numerous, 
and considered much more enterprizing and 
brave, although they are tributary to the 
former, and have been so from time im- 
memorial. The acknowledgement of this 
dependence is expressed by the annual pay- 
ment of a certain namber of cattle. But 
neither the Poyers or Towkcas possess any 
thing like the civilization of the Mosquito 
saile. Hence unquestionably the cause and 
continuance of their vassalage. 

Our author seems to think these savages 
tolerably happy : their country is pleasant 
and fertile. Nevertheless, we find among 
them, murder and treason; for “ the 
late King George was murdered, and his 
death attribited very openly to his brother 
Stephen; " we find discontent and envy ; 
and the messengers who carry the king’s 
commands, carry also his cane. 
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Two Memoirs upon the Catholic Question, 
with an Essay upon the History and Ef. 
fect of the Coronation Oath, and also an 
Appendix. By J. J. Dillon of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esq. 4to. pp. 111. Bath, Meyler, 
London, G. G. Robinson, 1810. 


Olservations on the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion, by Right Hon. Lord Kenyon.  8yo. 
pp. 89. Price 2s. Gd. Stockdale, London, 


Speech of Lord Boringdon in the House 
of Lords, June 5, 1810, on the Petitions 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
Price 1s. 6d. Stockdale, London, 1810, 


Substance of the Speech delivered by 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, May 25, 1810, 
on Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a Comittee 
to take into Consideration the Roman Ca. 
tholic Petitions, 8vo. Price 2s. Stockdale, 
London, 1810. 

Columbanus ad Hilernos; or a Letter 
from Columban to his Friend in Trelend, 
on the present Mode of appointing Catho- 
lic Bishops in his native Country. 8vo. pp. 
128. Price 4s. Payne, London, 1810, 

Tue Catholic Question is rather post- 

poned than dismissed, and will probably as- 
sume some new shape, under which to be- 
come a renewed cause of agitation in the 
public mind. From the pamphlets before 
us, and others circulated on occasion of the 
late discussion, much may be gathered, as 
to the real state of affairs in Ireland, and 
the probable effects of the consequences 
attached to the Question, usually, but very 
perversely, called Catholic Emancipation. 
We have no need to state our own views 
of this subject. Bearing the utmost good- 
will to the whole body of Christians, 
ourselves, we should be glad to think that 
every part of that body were as benevo- 
lently disposed towards others : that they 
would reciprocally place themselves in the 
situation of others, and appeal to the sug- 
gestions, and convictions, of their own 
minds and consciences, for the conduct 
they themselves would hold under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

If any among us are suffering persecu- 
tion for conscience sake, let them state 
in what particulars that persecution cons 
sists, and what are their sufferings ;—to 
the utmost extent of possibility, the sym- 
pathy of their fellow subjects is ready to 
relieve them. If others are possessed o! 
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power, and enjoy privileges, and advan- 
tages, let such as desire to participate in 
these apparent blessings, consider how far 
they would be inclined to communicate 
these objectsof desire were situations reci- 
procally changed,and they were solicited, by 
those whom they now solicit. These are 
dictates of humanity and common reason ; 
were it possible to introduce the mild 
spirit of Christianity into politico-eccle- 
siastical debates, with what different sen- 
sations from those which now affect 
us, When Religion becomes a state ques- 
tion, should we listen to the statements, 
or peruse the pamphlets current on such 
eccasions ! 


Mr. Dillon seems to have indulged 
sentiments something similar to these : 
he does not agree with every thing asked 
by his fellow Catholics ; nor with the 
manner in which their demandsare made ; 
nor with the terms in which they are 
couched. He takes into consideration, 
also, the situation of other Dissenters 
from the Established Church of these 
Kingdoms; and sees no reason why the 
Catholics should expect to obtain a pre- 
eminence over them. We are not averse 
from some of this gentleman's opinions. 
The condition of all Dissenters, without 


exception, so far as religion is concerned, — 


ought to be tranquil, safe, unmolested. 
Whether any particular distinction should 


| be favoured above others, and whether, 


if any, that distinction should be the 
Catholic, are questions not to be sudden- 
ly answered in the affirmative. This 
gentleman's coolness conciliatory 
manner of address, his concessions, and 
his legal knowledge, give him great advan- 
tages. Were ali Catholic writers and 
speakers his equals in talent, and modera- 
tion, their cause would be viewed with 
less disgust than of late it has been, under 
the deformities of harsh phraseology, and 
severe invective. The intolerance and 
obduracy, as it were, of the language 
used, with the threats held out to terrify 
John Bull into acquiescence on late occas 
sious,acted as effectual repulsives, and over 
powered all the attractives employed : they 
will continue so toact, whoever be the agent 
that hazards them. O, for the prevalence 
of that genuine Spiritual Religion, which is 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, 
fillet mercy, and of brotherly kindness ! 
—then—but then this world would be no 
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longer itself ; it would be a lower Heaven. 
We must take it as it is, and report accord- 
ingly : for which purpose we shall chiefly 
state the arguments of these writers in 
their own words. 

Mr. D. confesses that ‘ when he con- 
siders the conduct adopted towards Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. by the Court of 
Rome, and by some of the English Ca- 
tholic clergy and laity, he cannot be sur- 
prised that a Protestant government should 
have viewed the Catholics with suspicion, 
and have subjected them to civil incapaci- 
ties.” This concession to popular feeling 
induces him to observe, that 


It has on all occasions been my wish and 
my endeavour to narrow the question, both 
as to solicitation and concession ; to consider 
what it was most desirable for the Catholics 
to obtain, and most expedicnt, consistently 
with security to itself, and in cozcurrence 
with popular feeling, for Parliament to grant; 
and such has always appeared to me the ad- 
mission of the Catholics to the privileges en- 
joved by other persons differing from the es- 
tablished church. 


In another place, he calls the attention 
of his Catholic brethren to what advan- 
tages they actually have obtained. 

It is notorious that many grievous disabi- 
lities imposed on Catholics have been al- 
ready repealed: this has been the work of 
modern times; and posterity will delight in 
comparing with the severe and bloody laws of 
the Stuarts, the humane and tolerant spirit 
displayed by the magnanimity of the house of 
Hanover. It must be a_pecaliar consolation 
to the personal feelings of the Sovereign, to 
have repealed laws which had too long diss 
graced our statute-book, and to have restored 
to many of the rights enjoyed by their ‘ellowe 
subjects, the Catholic body. Ihave no difs 
Siculty in declaring an opinion, that the res 
collection of this ought io weigh with the Cas 
tholic Lody in’ Ireland; J veniure even to exe 
press a hope, since the feelings of the So« 
vereign are now so explicitly declared and ges 
nerally known upon this subject, that a sentis 
ment of gratitude congenial with the lish 
character for favours already expertenced, 
and emanating in a manner no/ to be fv gate 
ten from the personal bounty of his Majesty, 
will powerfully operate in suspending any 
proceedings painful to a quarter from whence 
such kindness was evinced lowards them un 
memoralle occasion. 


Mr. D. pays a handsome compliment 
to the personal private conduct of an emis 
nent civilian Doigenan, we suppose} 
toward the Catholics: his deportment is 
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kindness, though bis principles are hosti- 
lity. He informs us that the cry of ‘* the 
Catholic Religion is in danger,” ‘* was 
artfully raised among the Catholics in 
Treland:” and he censures the ‘* ill-judged 
resolution passed Jast autumn by the Irish 
Catholic prelacy."” We incline to fear 
that the Irish Catholic prelacy will in re- 
turn, censure some of his resolutions; and 
especially that of judging for himself on 
their conduct. Why cannot he “ be- 
lieve as the church believes,” and avoid 
further trouble?) This gentleman has 
taken much pains to explain the corona- 
tion oath, correctly: what might have 
been the effect of his labours had they 
appeared fifty years ago, we cannot say. 
His Majesty, who then took the oath, is 
a competent judge of the sense in which 
he took it. 

Lord Kenyon proposes several articles 
for discussion in bis pamphlet ; such as— 
the nature of a church establishment— 
of toleration—the Coronation oath—the 
Roman Catholic religion—farther conces- 
sions to the Catholics—their probable 
good effects, His lordship appeals to past 
events in proof of his positions, and ob- 
serves that, previously to the Revolution, 

The apprehensions which were entertained 
of Popery were raised by its actual princi- 
pies. The great men who lived in that dark 
age, as it is now wished to be considered, 
thought that principles teuded to produce cor- 
respondent atilons ; and it was becasise by the 
actions of papists that the danger of their 
principles was established, that the necessary 
guards were provided. Itisa device of the 
advocates for the Roman Catholics to state, 
that Religion was not the great object at the 
Revolution; thongh every thing shows that 
the esiablishment of the Protestant religion 
was so; and, though all the dangers to the 
Kiberties of the country, in truth, sprang 
. from attempts made to violate the laws, in 
different instances, for the sake of promoting 
Popery. The declaration of indulgence of 
James II. it is most curious to observe, brings 
forward all the motives and arguments on 
which the concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics are now urged: liberty of conscience, 
the great advantages to trade, the benefit 10 
the state from the admissibility of all persons 
to stations of trust, the removal of all dis- 
contents by not letting religious differences "be 
any obstacle to their preferment in any way, 
are among the strongest motives offered in its 
favour. 


After several extracts from the famous 
Declarations of King James, his lordship 
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adds, “ Let it not be forgotten, that thi; 
Declaration was made only one year before 
Jaimes’s abdication of his throne; and was 
the ground work of his subject. withdraw. 
ing thei? allegiance frvm him.” Now it 
James supposed his proceedings to be in 
the spirit of his corenation oath correctiy 
explained, this instance shews, that King 
George also, by adopting that explanation 
of it, might hazard ‘ his subjects with. 
diawing their allegiance.” And thus js 
our good old king placed between the 
comminations of his Catholic subjects 
if he does not grant their demands, and 
the resentment of his Protestant subjects, 
not ambiguously expressed, if he trips, or 
mistakes, of which they will judge, in 
this matter. 

Lord Kenyon, after referring to the 
famous assertion of Mr. Plowden, that the 
modern Catholic religion diffets not au 
iota from the ancient, proceeds to ea- 
quire what it was ancienily. 


Let us first examine the celebrated bull, 
repeated yearly at Rome, on the Thursdy 
in Passion Week, in which we shall find 
the following passage: We excomnuuni- 
cate and curse all Hussites, Wick!1tlites, Lu- 
therans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, Hugerots, 
and heretics; and whosoever shall receive, 
defend, or favour, them.” Surely from this 
passage arises their reconcilable difficulty of 
being at once a good Papist and a good sui jeci 
to. a» Protestant Inthe 
great Lateran council, as the Romanisis call 
it, in 1215, it is declared, ‘* ‘That the pope 
may depose kings, absolve their subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, and give away thei: 
kingdoms” ‘This great council is confessed, 
by Dr. Troy, the titular bishop of Dublin, to 
carry all the weight of a council. In thesame 
council (which is also confirmed by the coune 
cil of Trent) it is declared, All are excom- 
municated, of what degree soever, whether 
regal, imperial, &c. who impose any tax on 
ecclesiastics without express license from the 


' pope” (even though they may be willing to 


uncontroulable sentence 


pay it), and this immunity is declared to be 
© established by the.ordinance of God and 
the sanctions of theeanons,”” It is also stated 
in the bull of. Sixtus V.*1585, ‘* That the 
authority given to St. Peter and his successors, 
by the immense power of the Eternal King, 
excels all powér of earthly kings: it passes 
upon them all.” 
These then are the old and established doce 
trines of the church of Rome, promulated 
by the authority of general councils, and ¢l 
the infallible church, and necessarily received 
as genuine, and considered as obligatory by 
every Roman Catholic. 
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Have the Romanists in Great Britain, in 
one single instance, produced an anthentica- 
ted repeal and disavowal of such tenets, which 
has been authorized by the Pope, by the 
eharch, by general councils, or by their own 
unanimous vote and 

It we examine the events which have hap- 
pened within the compass of our own re- 
men.brance, we shall find, that, when a vio- 
lent change in the government has taken place 
(asin France) that the Papal power, from 
political motives alone, has legalized such 
usurpation by crowning the usurper, and by 
new modelling the Gailican church according 
tothe will and fancy of the reigning monarch : 
We shall also find that, in England, Roman 
Catholic bishops and priests have deprived of 
their functions other priests, who have com- 
plained * of the injustice of such proceed- 
ings, and have retained their allegiance to the 
form of the ancient church and government. 
Can it then be asserted, that the Roman 
claims of supremacy do not aflect the alle- 
giance of the subject ?......"Phe danger arisi 
to gross minds, from absolution, being 
sidered judicial, must be very palpable; ins 
numeratle instances in the course of the 
lish rebellion have eccurred: it has been ase 
certained, that absolution was then extended 
toacis of rebellion even about to be core 
mitted ! 

His lordship arenes from the vacilla- 
tions of Irish Catholic epinion on the 
Velo, that no confidence can be placed in 
propositions sanctioned by authority 
power incompetent to substantiate t 
With whom can an agreement be made? 
—Wiill the clergy coutirm what suits the 
laity? Will the laity confirm what suits 
the clergy ? 


On the examination of Emmett and « 
rebels, it was confessed that-** Cat 
emancipation was a mere stall 
tha: disunion with Great Britain, and } 
main Catholic supremacy, were the real ol 
jeets of the rebels.” Let the conseque 
the concessions hitherto made, anc 
sequent linmediate demand of more, an 
soe instances, of the very things, 
in ihe last preceding application, 
declared a determination not to demand, be 
tecollected and ilicre cannot be a man who 
will conceive that whatis now required could 
reduce permanent content. But, if the 
Catholie laity. could be satisfied, 
would the piiests be so? Thisisa question 
mare i ppotant than the other, for the 
Whore nisiory of the Trish rebclicn proves 
“de Pisioral Letter of Joba, Bishop of | 
Caste bala, V. A. addiessed to all the Cathos 


lic Clergy of tue Midland Disuict, p. 26, 
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that they were the instigators, that they were 
the life, of it: and vet we are to he seriously 
told, that the grantimg to the Irish Roman 
Catholics the terms of their petition would 
Satisfy them, and prevent future rebellion. 

Lord Boringdon adduces rather tem- 
porary than permanent reasons against 
going into a committee on the question. 
He observes, that Lord Erskine, thovgh 
in favour of the motion, yet declined 
granting the whole demand of the peti- 
tion; and the Deke of Norfolk, though 
of the same opinion, vet thought a com- 
mittee could make but little progress: 
the subject had two parties to it; and 
concessions from both must be naturally 
expected. 


If therefore we should be ready to make 
any concession, have we any authority for bes 
lieving that the Catholic body, on their parts, 
are equally pre tired ? Hav e we any expec ta- 
lion, that, if wedil go into a commitiee, 
we should there hear of any specifie conces= 
sion which any individnal was authorised 
proffer on the i wt of 
we be now justified in 
that the }’e49, or anv o! 
which might be thought necess: r desirable, 
would be offercd in & commntitee ? 

On the coutrary, my loids, are we notall 
perivedy convinced, do we not indced fecl a 
moral certainty, that no such concession 


ulds moment, be made, that ne 


ly with the 
-rentexpectations 

J. . Their con- 

en entded to the highest 
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their country. 
The Catholics 


Kildare and Tip- 
: 
nerary are entie 


reso] uti me, 
to ail due consider part of your 
lordships ; bat, rie that, trom 
the great body of cra, no such 
expe tations can, at this time, he cherished 
by aby ene in the poss mn of bis reason- 
ing faculties, and acquainted with those 


transactions which have recently, 
fortunately, come “under the observation of 


the ublic. 

‘Chere is likewise another consideration 
which cannot but have a very powerful ine 
pee in determining your lordships pot to 
enter, at present, Into the proposed committee. 
Lallade io the situation of the Sovercigu 
Poni: he is, as.is well known to the 
House, not only under the influence, but 
actually in the custody of your enemy. 

In all Catholic, aid ¢ peciaily iu all none 
Catholic couutries, the appoiutineat of the 
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Catholic Bishops, within such countries, has 
ever been a matter of arrangement between the 
respective Governments and the Holy See. 

The Empero: of Russia aid the King of 
Prussia, in despite of the resolution passed 
by the Roman Catholic Prelates assembled 
at Dublin on the 14th Sept. 1808 (and 
which I have read to vour lordships), exercise 
a considerable power in this respect, and have 
each of them, an accredited agent at Rome, 
chiefly for the exercise of this power. It is 
therefore clear, that, whenever this matter 
is entered upon, it musi become a subject of 
arrangement and discussion with the Sovereign 
Pontiff. But is the situation of that person 
now, such as can offer any security to any ar- 
rangement which might be power Pere with 
him? On the contrary, is it not certain, 
not only that no sueh security can be afforded, 
but that we are actually cut off from every 
mode of even opening any sort of discussion, 
or negociat‘on with him? 

His lordship recommends, that the 
Catholics should agree among themselves, 
and declare, in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, in plain and explicit terms, 
** what is really the exact and full extent 
of the objects they have in view.” He 


notices the change of mind in the catho- 
lic prelates since 1799, on the subject of 
provision for the clergy ; and deprecates 
their supposeable views,—‘‘ to destroy the 


established church in that part of the 
United Kingdom, and upon its ruins to 
erect a Catholic ascendancy :""—always re- 
membering, that in the empire, at large 
considered, the Protestants are an im- 
mense majority. 

Lord Castlereagh observes, that, 

The Roman Catholics have long ceased to 
be a depressed and impoverished people ; 
whilst all the means of acquiring wealth, in- 
fluence, and, of course, power, have been 
communicated to them, little progress has 
been made in cunsidering how this mighty 
interest in the scale, not only of Ireland, but 
of the empire, can best be brought into use- 
ful conection with the state. 

His Right Hon. friend. (Sir W. Scott) had 
truly described the great power and influence 
which every where appertains to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and no where in a great- 
er degree than in Ireland. It might be 
doubted whether the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Jreland, was not the most 
powerful instrument that existed in that 
Country to direct the minds of the people, not 
merely with respect to their spiritual, but 
their temporal, concerns. 

It was not as justifying any reflection upon 


the Roman Catholic body in Ireland, he felt 
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it necessary to state, that, not only no con. 
nection at this moment subsisted between 
their Church and the temporal state under 
which they lived, such as has been known 
to exist both between Roman Catholic go. 
vernments and Roman Catholic Churches, 
but between Protestant governments and 
Roman Catholic Churches, without any in. 
fraction of the principles of their faith ; but 
that the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland is 
known to be at this day in a state of more 
complete and unqualified dependence upon a 
foreign authority, than any other Catholic 
Church now subsisting in Europe. 


For the purpose of combining the in. 
terest of the Catholic clerical body with 
that of the state, Lord C, was, in 1799, 
authorized to hold official communication 
on the subject of making provision for the 
clergy, by means of the public revenue: 
and to this, ten of their bishops, including 
the four metropolitans, consented : they 
consented also, that in the election of 
bishops, 


*« The candidates so elected, to be pre- 
sented by the president of the eleciion 
to government, which within one month’ 
after such presentation, will transmit the 
name of said candidate, if no objection 
lie against him, for appointment to the 
Holy See, or return said name to the pre- 
sident of the election, for such transmis« 
sion as may be agreed on. 

*‘ If government have any proper ob- 
jection against such candidate, the pre- 
sident of the election will be informed 
thereof, within one month efter presentae 
tion, who, in that case, will convene the 
electors, and proceed to the election of 
another candidate.” 


To this Veto no repugnance was then 
expressed: no difficulty was perceived in 
it; any mere than in the nominations to 
bishoprics, in Russia or Prussia, by recom. 
mendation to the Pope. 


Why is the British Government alone, of 
all the powers of Lurope, to remain exposed 
to adanger, against which it has been the 
invariable policy of all other states, Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant, to provide? 
Why should Spain, the country perhaps, of 
all others in Europe, least disposed either to 
heresy or schism, have sedulously excluded 
the See of Rome from any intercourse with 
their church, except through the state? 
Why did Austria? Why did France, unless 
they were satisfied that such a power, if 
secretly exercised over the clergy, passing by 
the state, might, and must be abused? If 
Roman Cathelic states have uot thought it 
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safe to rely upon the mere security of oaths, 
defining the a.legiance of the clergy to the 
temporal goverment, the interpretation of 
which, in all cases of doubtful import, as 
matter of conscience, can only rest with the 
individuals subscribing them; and if they 
have deemed it essential to their freedom 
and safety, to fence themselves round with 
additional safeguards, and even to exclude 
the direct power of the See of Rome, from 
operating within theirdominions, in concerns 
not purely appertaining to faith and doctrine ; 
can the Roman Catholics of these dominions 
complaia, if the Protestant state of this 
realm should regard that foreign power with 
similar sentiments of fair and justifiable jea- 
lousy, and insist upon correspcnding mea- 
sures of security and precaution ? 

If the Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia 
claimed not only the right of excluding all 
briefs or rescripts from the See of Rome, not 
previously submitted to the temporal autho- 
rity of the respective states ; if they further 
assumed (if not with the formal sanction of 
the Sovereign Pontiff expressed in a Con- 
cordat, yet certainly with his full and cordial 
acquiescence in giving effect to the appoint- 
ments made) the direct and positive nomina- 
tion to all the Roman Catholic Sees within 
their dominions ; if regulations similar in 
principle have prevailed in Protestant states, 
popular in their form of goverument,—shall 
it be impated as a demand unreasonable on 
the part of the crown of Great Britain, not 
actually to nominate, but to have the power 
of ee ken persons from the exercise of the 
episcopal functions, in whose loyalty his 
Majesty cannot confide ?—Shall all the Ro- 
mau Catholic subjects in Europe, cheerfully 
confide such power to their respective govern- 
ments?—Shall the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church himself acknowledge such 
powers, not only in all the Roman Catholic 
sovereigns in Europe, but in the Monarch of 
the Greek church, in Russia, and in a Pro- 
testant Monarch, in Prussia ; and yet refuse 
to the King of these realms a much tore 
limited interference ? 

Lord Casilereagh proceeded to complain of 
the insinuations too often falsely ard igno- 
rantly thrown out, of pledges given to the 
Roman Catholics on this subject at the me 
of the Union. 

It was singulat if such pledges had ever 
been given, or promises made, that none 
of the parties to whonr they were addressed, 
should have come forward distinctly to claim 
their execution ; he asserted that none such 
existed, to his knowledge. 

So anxiously solicitous was the Irish go- 
vernment not to mislead the Roman Catho- 
lics with false hopes, that they never gave 
them, during the two years the nion was in 
agitation, any reason to know what line Mr. 


Vou. VIII. (Lit, Pan, Oct, 1810.) 
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Pitt was likely ultimately to take upon their 
measure. In consequence of this studious 
reserve on their part, much of the influence 
of the Roman Catholic body was exerted 
against the Union, and so little did the Ro- 
man Catholics, who had been in conmuni- 
cation with the Jrish government, feel theme 
selves entitled, from any previous explana- 
tions they had received, to expect Mr. bite to 
take the decisive line he did in favour of their 
claims, that he believed his doing so Was a 
matter of considerable surprize to them. 

His lordship proves, also, at length, that 
Lord Cornwallis gave no pledges to the 
Catholics of their obtaining the privileges 
they demanded, on any ftiture occasion 5 
and this will be thought not the least in- 
teresting part of the pamphlet before us, 


As to the gentleman who assumes the 
character of an ancient Irish Saint, Co- 
lumbanus, we have reason to believe tiat 
even the lower grade of beatification will be 
denied him by his clerical contemporaries 
of modern days ;—and as to cunoniza- 
tion, that is at an infinite distance. We 
suspect, indeed, that the pamphlet under 
report is not his first crime ; and that the 
Apostolic Vicars in Ireland would be be- 
side themselves, were they bound by or- 
ders from their superiors to acknowledge 
his assumed rank in the celestial hierar- 
chy. Can we assign any causes for this ? 
we shall not travel out of the record, 
Hear what he says. 

It is generally known, that Dr. Kelly has 
been nominated to Tuam, by the Secret Cone 
sistory of Maynooth, in defiance of all ihe 
Suffragan Bishops of Connaught, each of 
whoin seems to have been active in opposition 
tothe man, who is thus unexpectedly ele- 
vated above them; and that much rancour 


T'roy has bequeathed Dublin to a Mr. Mure 
ray; Doctor Dillon has bequeathed ‘Tuam 
to a Mr. Kelly; other Bishops also, have 
already elected their own successors, without 
the least reference to the feelings of the sub- 
ordinate clergy, gentry, or nobility, and this 
is styled Canonical election! This is the 
boasted, this the glorious Spiritual Indes 
pendence of the Irish Church !..,..... 
2Q 
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I call upon all those Irish who love their 
country, all those who are attached sincerely 
to the Catholic religion ; I call upon the 


Various Publications on 


bishops themselves, as they value their salva- | 
tion, to consider well, ‘ere it be too late, that 


a Reform is necessary, not in one, nor in 
two, but in several points of Discipline, in 


the actual state of the Jrish Church; that | 
the want of this Reform is becoming more 


apparent every day ; that it is manifesting 
itself to our own Laity ; that it is increasing 
with the increase of our population; that we 
might as well attempt to arrest the course of 
the Sun, as endeavour to conceal this ne- 
cessity from our own people, or to prevent 
its operation, without aliering the present 


system ; that if a reform does not commence | 


from ourselves, in a spiritof true Christian 
humility and disintgrestedness, it must com- 
mence from others; apd that then, those 


seasonable remedies, which ought to origi- | 


nate in the kindness of friendly admonition, 
will be inflicted, even by our own people, in 
a spirit of passion which is always blind, 
anger which is always intemperate, and 
ligtous hostility which never confires itself 
within the bounds. of Christian moderation. 
—Is there a parish in Ireland, the popula- 
tion of which has not doubled within these 
last thirty years? Is there a priest who does 
not acknowledge that he has too many peo- 
ple to attend to? How many parishes are 
there that ought to be divided into two? Is 
there one priest more now in these parishes 
so doubled and quadrupled, than there were 
thirty years ago? Have not you and I seen 
women, fur gone in child birth, until 
after sun-set, waiting for older and more in- 
firin people than themselves, to receive the 
Sacrament first? And are not murder and 
rapine increas'ng in proportion as private con- 
fession is hurried over, and the priest’s exa- 
mination is /ess severe ? 

The writer goes on to prove the elec- 
tion of bishops, and even the election of 
the Pope himself: he traces the custom 
into early antiquity ; and says some very 
strong things on it. He expresses too his 
dissent from the document handed to Lord 
Castlereagh by the bishops, and on which 
much of his !ordship’s argument is built : 
he calls it smuggled ; most ungenerously 
smuggled; a deed of darkness: because 
the election to a vacant bishoprick is de- 
nominated ‘‘ a recommendation as usual 
these are his words, 

Be it remembered, that those very bishops, 
who in this deed of darkness, usurped to 
theniselves the ancient rights and_ privileges 
of the second order of the Trish Clergy, are 
fed, clothed, and maintained at the expence, 
and by the voluntary contributions, of those 


| 
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very parish priests whom they attempted thus 
basely to betray. 


Whether this language proves his posi- 
tion or not, we apprehend it suffcrently 
proves our assertion that this modern Sarat 
Columbanus, will not be substituted jor 
his ancient namesake, by permission, or 
under the patronage of any who consult 
the feelings and opinions of the titular 
archbishops and bishops of Ireland. 


What then is our conclusion from the 
whole ?—that the Catholics are not at a 
point among themselves: that there are 
very wise, very well-meaning, and very 
good people among them ;—but they are 
not aware of the impulse exerted in urging 
them forward, nor of the extent to which 
some intend to carry those principles and 
propositions, which they now recommend 
under the most specious affirmations. We 
see in these attempts much ambition, 
much worldly-mindedness, miu h craft; 
but we see no endeavour by the superior 
clergy to ameliorate the condition of their 
inferiors. We see a few great folks strug- 
gling for seats in the House of Lords ; in 
the Commons House of Parliament ; but 
the mass of the people is no further no- 
ticed than serves to brag of their numbers, 
and to boast of their physical strength. 
This is called a religious question : we see 
no suggestion of any improvement in reli- 
gion, throughout the whole course of it ; 
we should be better pleased with a single 
proposal for extending the advantages of 
instruction in a Catholic province: or for 
advancing the interests of morality, ina 
Catholic community. In the mean while 
we cannot but express our satisfaction at 
the deference shewn to the public, by 
communicating, in an authentic shape, 
by means of the press, those arguments 
that were employed in debate. The pub- 
lic may now judge on them: their validity 
is open to examination, and the facts they 
contain are preserved for the advantage of 
the future historian, and the instruction 
of succeeding generations. They prepare 
the mind also for the further examination 
of these principles, Lefore similar petitions 
shall be brought forward ; and thus the quess 


| tion in all its parts and bearings, may be 


thoroughly sifted, previous to that final de- 
cision which it will one day undergo; and 
which will terminate, we hope happily, 
a subject of infinite anxiety, apprehension, 
difficulty and importance. 
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Lettre au Comte Moira, sur les Espa- 
gnols et sur Cadix. Letter to Earl Moira, 
on the Spaniards, and on Cadiz. By the 
Baron de Geramb. 4to. pp. 72. London, 
1810. 


Tue Baron de Geramb has distingnish- 
ed himselt by a spirit of adventure in the 
service of his own country. He is a 
magnate of Hungary, and has exercised 
his military talents under an Austrian 
commission, He felt too severely the 
debasement of that sovereignty, when it 
stooped to ally itself with Buonaparte, to 
remain longer attached to its colours. He 
embarked for Spain. He visited Malta 
and Sicily in his way. He made the 
Spanish coast during a beautiful moon- 
light night ; and we learn from him, that 
previous to entering the port, the chaplain 
called the crew to prayers: to this duty, 
atter the silence of a few minutes, suc- 
ceeded a national song, of which the 
chorus isa vehement imprecation against 
the enemies of Spain. 

The teelings of the Baron’s mind seem 
to have transperted his imagination in- 
stautly as he set his foot on Spanish 
ground. Cold blooded Britons will refer 
tothe assent of warmer spirits, though 
not more ardent patriots, those extraor- 
dinaries, whether of seeing or hearing, 
with which this officer's good fortune fa- 
vogted him. And we, preferring by 
much his observations, or anecdotes, of 
a military nature, shall select them as the 
principal subject of our article. 

I expecied, says our author, to see in 
Cadiz, that agitation which accompanies a 
great crisis, and especially a national insurree- 
tion: Twas mistaken: the appearances be- 
fore my eves possessed something of austerity. 
I remarked stecdiness in discourse, and gra- 
vity inaction. No exclamauons, no abuse, 
no imprecations : those who met saluted each 
other with some short phrase, energetic, and 
terrible in is effect. 

How profound must needs be that silent 
hatred, since nothing can express it! How 
concentred, siace no transport Can satis!y it ; 
a hatred which does not act without its object, 
nor evaporates without necessity ! ** Feel this 
heart,” said a Spaniard of bigh birth to me, 
has no place for love, esteem, filial 
‘* piety, or fatherly feelings : hatred fills it 
“ entirely dilates it; ayitates it ; prompts 
‘its every beating, and penetrates 1s every 
pore,” 


The English troops being admitted into 
Cadiz, performed conjointly with the Spa- 
niards the duty of the place. I went fre- 
quently, at day break, to visit the advanced 
guards ; I took particula: pleasure, in cone 
templating a regiment of Scoich Highlanders, 
whose high stature, fierce countenance, and 
national uniform, presented to my mind the 
descendants of those heroes which Ossian 
sung, and recalled the remembrance half 
fabulous, half fact, of the ancient Caledos 
nians. 

One morning when the air was cold and 
misty, having taken a turn to where they 
were on guard, I saw some of their cene 
tinels without plaids, which, I perceived, 
they had wrapped the Spanish Soldiers in. 
I could not prevent an involuytary motion of 
surprise and tenderness, afd | cast on one of 
these brave Scots, look which he perfectly 
understood, General,” said he, ‘ we 
felt no cold, and they had no cloaks.” 

Another day, being informed that several 
officers of the Siaff were gone forward with 
the Duke of Albuquerque, to reconnoitre 
the positions of the enemy, I mounted my 
horse, and rode to the duke, who was then 
in the act of giving orders, seeing him greats 
ly exposed, L said, ‘* General, withdraw 

rom hence: you will get yourself killed.” 
I had hardly pronounced these words, when 
a spent bullet, struck him on the cheek 
and lodged in the collar of his coat, 
General,” said he, with most admis 
table sang froid in offering it to me, 
“receive thisas the keep-sake of a Spaniard 
who esteems you. But, take care of yourself, 
for with your hussar uniform, and your or- 
ders which decorate it, you are more exposed 
than I am.” 

I shall not enter, my Lord, into a detail 
of the immense preparations making at Cadiz 
to render that place impregnable, though it 
is less strong by such mighty labours, and by 
its singular situation, than by the invincible 
courage of its inhabitants; it is enough to 
say, that according to the testimony ef all 
capable military men, and the observations I 
myself have made, I think I may safely de- 
clare that if this city is well defended, the 
enemy will never obtain possession of it. 

We cannot but be pleased with the 
compliment paid by the Baron to our brave 
countrymen: and to bis opinion on the de- 
fences of Cadiz, we have only to add our 
wishes, that the fortifications may be proof 
against cannon balls, and their defenders 
against golden showers. ; 

This letter the baron has printed pri- 
vately, to distribute among his friends; but 
we understand, an English translation 
of it will soon appear, 
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A popular Essay on the Structure, Form- 
alion, and Management of the Teeth. Ii- 
lustrated by engravings. By John Fuller, 
Surgeon-Dentist, with six plates. 8vo. 
pp- 140. Price 6s. Sherwood and Co., 
London: 1810. 


Tue teeth are subjects of every one’s 
daily experience and attention. Some 
persons know them to be both trouble- 
some and painful; and few are without 
recollections of what they have suffered 
from the diseases by which they are ac- 
companied. Did nature intend such diseases, 
in bestowing these useful assistants to the 
organs of digestion ? It cannot be thought. 
But the variety of disorders now attached 
to the human frame, and acting on it, 
whether derived from immediate or re- 
mote progenitors, affect even these looser 
bones, and render the nerves of the teeth 
liable to pains by which the stoutest pa- 
tience is often subdued, if not exhausted. 
When such a predisposing cause is called 
into action by circumstances, the sufferer 
has little hope of a quiet life; and re- 
course to the advice of an experienced 
dentist is his best prudence. It is well, 
however, for such patients to obtain some 
previous acquaintance with the subject. 
Parents too, will think it their duty, as it 
certainly is their advantage, to be inform- 
ed on the nature and structure of the 
teeth ; in order that they may direct their 
children judiciously, on an article which 
relates both to health and appearance. I’or 
that purpose, such a little manual as the 
present will be found extremely useful. 
It does not affect extensive learning, the 
minutiz of anatomical or physiological 
detail; the author confesses that his style 
may appear unpolished ; but his aim has 
been familiatity and clearness of expres- 
sion. The intention is laudable; and 
Mr. Faller has executed it with respecta- 
bility. The treatise appears to us to be 
the result of experience ; of an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, and of 
ebservations made in the course of prac- 
tice. The history of the formation and 
growth of the tecth may be new to 
some, and the provision made by nature 
to supply the second sett, before the first 
are shed, is interesting to all. The en- 
gravings, in which this natural magazine 
vf teeth forms a distinguished article, 
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are extremely well executed: they shew 
distinctly what could not be expressed by 
description ; and form a valuable appen- 
dage to the work. The tract may be 
read with profit, were it only to know to 
what extent diseases of the teeth affect the 
stomach aud bowels, and disorder even the 
whole frame. As to operations on the 
teeth, properly speaking, they require a 
steady hand and a quick eye ; which can 
only be obtained by assiduity and prac- 
tice. Mr. Fuller, we suppose, reserves 
his evidences of possessing these, for per- 
sonal consultation, by those who more 
immediately need recourse to them. 


Hymns for Infant Minds. By the Av- 
thors of Original Poems, Rhymes for the 
Nursery, &c. small 12mo. Pp. 100, price 
is. Gd. Conder, Londow; 1810. 


Some of these little poems are hymns, 
i. €. actions of praise ; and some are not 
properly described by that title. Who- 
ever has perused the former works of 
these authors, will expect to fine’ in the 
present, pious sentiments, pleasing versi- 
fication, and ingenious turns of #!fection. 
They will not be disappointed. Never- 
theless, we doubt whether the deep seri- 
ousness of some verses, or the general 
learning of others, is guife consistent with 
the ordinary disposition and powers of 
infant minds. 

We could wish for children so very 
good : — but are reminded by the proverb, 
of ‘* bachelors’ wives and maids’ children”! 

The following is a pretty poem, but no 
hymn; the idea of death and eternity is 
introduced twice ; the first time, unne- 
cessarily, and prematurely : it certainly 
injures the effect of the last stanza. 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 


When sweet summer flowers appear, 
We wish that they always would last ; 
But Winter must shortly be here, 
To sweep them away with his blast: 
Spring, summer, and autumn, still hasten away; 
The roses must fade, and the blossoms decay. 


Like winter, old age will be found ; 
All stripp’¢ of our blossoms and fruit, 
We still may remain in the ground, 
Though nothing be left but the root : 
But wither’d and bare we must ever remain, 
For spring will not cover our branches again. 
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Then let us, since time's 01 the wing, 
And death and eternity near, 
Endeavour, while yet in our sprinz, 
To prepare for the end of the year ; 
That we may not look back with remorse and 
dismay, 
To think how this season was wasted away. 
And then, when the summeris gone, 
Our youth and mavurity past, 
Old age will come pleasantly on, 
And bring us to glory at last! 
Nor shall we reflect with a sigh ora tear 
Onany gay season of happiness here. 


In heaven no winter they know 
To wither their pleasures away ; 
The plants that in Paradise grow 
. Shall blossom, but never decay : 
Then for these fading pleasures no loager we'll 
care, 
But hope we shall spznd an eternity there. 


Original Poetry; by Victor and Cazire. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 64, price 4s. Worthing. 
Phillips, 1810. 

SureLy modern poets are the most un- 
happy of men! Their imaginations are 
perpetually haunted with terrors. While 
others are congratulating themselves on a 
beautiful day, and basking in the ealiven- 
ing rays of the sun, these votaries of the 
muse of misery see nothing but glooms, 
and listen to the pealing thunder, dis- 
tant or near, as fancy dictates, ‘ not 
loud but deep.” In the evening ‘* black 
whirlwinds,”” and yelling fiends ”’ beset 
them on every side, in spite of the golden 
beams of the declining sun, or the 
cheerful azure of a cloudless sky. At 
night,—ghosts, —hobgoblins,—shadowy- 
forms, death, devils, disaster, and dam- 
nation, dance around them, in dire dis- 
may, till their souls are chilled,” —their 
blood is frozen,’—their heart sinks 
withia them,"’ and miserable they are, 
to be sare! Atlength they commit their 
sorrows to paper; they publish, and the 
public are enraptured with their sufferings. 
Well, after all, the Fairy people for our mo- 
ney! There was something so blithesome 
and gay in the gambols of theelfin crew 
‘that frisk’d in the frolicsome round ; ” 
somethingso equitablein their rewards and 
punishments! We, who might confidently 
expect to find ‘* sixpence in one of our 
shoes,” while lubber louts intent on mis- 
chief might be pinch’d and pull'd with- 
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out mercy,— we regret the change. 
Willingly would we renounce all the 
hantoms and spectres of Monk Lewis 
and Mrs. Radcliffe, to enjoy a repcounter 
with a ring of those lightly tripping 
dancers, whether by moon light, or star 
light. But alas ! 
Farewell rewards and fairies, 
Good housewives now may say ; 
Fcr now fou! sluts in dairies 
To fare as well as they ! 
As sung the witty Bishop Corbet, long ago 
Now, under the fascination of these 
cheerful ideas, what can we say to such 
terrific meteors of song as those which 
flit before us ia these poems ? e. g. 
Ijorror covers all the sky, 
Clouds of darkness blot the moon, 
Prepare! for mortal thou must die, 
Prepare to yield thy soul up soon. 
Fiece the tempest raves around, 
Fierce the volleyed lightnings fly, 
Crashing thun ler shakes the ground, 
Fire and tumult fill the sky— 


Hark ! the tolling village bell, 
Tells the hour of midnight come, 
Now can blast the powers of Hell, 
Fiend-like Goblins now can roam. 


So, So: we cannot be frightened by a 
spectre without a tempest, it seems: 
certainly all poets of feeling will allow 
that a tempest aflords a delightful op- 
portunity for strong painting, glowing 
description, and the full range of fine 
compound epithets: intermingled with 
blue lightning, chilling blasts, howling 
storms, sulphureous clouds, and black 
marble tombs; or gaping graves, as the 
case may be. 

Can any thing possibly be finer—that 
is more terrific— that is—a hem !— 
than the following ? -—— 


The night it was bleak the fierce storm rageé 
around, 
The lightnings blue fire-light flashed on the 
round, 
Strange forms seemed to flit,—and howl tidings, 
of fate, 
As Agnes advanced to the sepulchre gate.—- 


The youth struck the portal,—the echoing sound 

Was fearfully rolled midst the tombstones around, 

The blue lighting gleamed o'er the dark chape 
spire, 

And tinged were the storm clouds with sulphuy 
rous hire. 
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Still they gazed on the tombstone where Conrad 
reclined, 

Yet they shrank at the cold chilling blast of the 
wind, 

When a strange silver brilliance pervaded the 
scene, 

And a figure advanced—tall in form—fierce in 
mien. 


A mantle encircled his shadowy form, 

As lizht as a gossamer borne on the storm, 

Celestial terror sat throned in his gaze, 

Like the midnight pestiferous meteors biaze. 
SPIRIT. 

Thy father, Adolphus ! was false, false as hell, 

And Conrad has cause to remember it well, 

He ruined my Mother, despised me his son, 

J quitted the worid ere my vengeance was done. 


J was nearly expiriig—'twas close of the day,— 
A demon advanced to the bed where | lay, 
He gave me the power from whence I was hurled, 
To return to revenge, to return to the world, — 
Now Aaoiphus I'll seize thy best loved in my arms, 
T'll drag her to Hades all blooming in charms, 
On the black whirlwind’s thundering pinion I'll 
ride, 
And fierce yelling fiends shall exult o'er thy bride— 
He spoke, and extending his ghastly arms wide, 
Majes'ic advanced with a switt noiseless stride, 
He clasped the fair Agnes—he raised her on nigh, 
And cleaving the 100f sped his way to the sky— 
All was now silent,—and over the tomb, 
Thicker, deeper, was swiftly extended a gloom,—- 
Adolphus in horror sank down on the stove, 
And his fleeting soul fled with a harrrowing groan. 
Decemler 1809. 


December! what a dismal ditty for 
Christmas! no, Sir :— 
ever ’gainst that season 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
——— no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome, then ; no planets 
strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time! 
However, we must not part with our 
poets unkindly : we adopt their own good 
wishes (numterless though they be), in 
their own words and verses : 
May misfortunes, dear Girl, ne’er thy happiness 
cloy, 
May thy ! ys glide in peace, love, comfort and 
joy, 
May thy tars with soft pity for other woes flow, 
Woes, which thy tender heart never may know, 
Oh dea: ! what sentimental stuff have J written, 
Only fit to tear up and play with a kitten, 
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Ni w, adieu, my dear————I'm sure I must tire, 
For if Ido. you may tarow it into the fire, 

So accept the best love of your cousin an! friend, 
Which brings this nonsensical rhyme to an end, 


Oledience the Path to Religious Know- 
ledge. A Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, at Si. Mary's, Jan, 
28, 1810, by Daniel Wilson, M. A. 
Vice Principal of St. Edmund Hail, Ox: 
ford. 8vo. Pp. 63. Price 2s. Parker, 
Oxford. Hatehard. London. 1810. 


Turs is an able and excellent dis 
course. From the text, John vii. 1, 17, 
If any man url do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God: the preacher takes occasion to res 
prehend a rehance on intellect and learns 
iug, the mere exertion of natural talents, 
assisted by literature ; and mere curiosity, 
in approaching the Scripture. He says, 

If you are disposed to do the will of God ; 
if you are serious and in earnest about re- 
ligion; if you are desirous to receive its 
doctrines that you may be saved ; if von are 
determined in reliance on the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, trom whom alone any good 
resolution can proceed, to follow the tuth, 
as you miay discover it, in the regulation of 
vour temper and conduct, then you shall 
know of the doctrine, you are a proper sub 
ject for religious instruction, your enquiries 
will be practical, and therefore humbie and 
successtul. 

This may be very intelligible at St, 
Mary's; but were religion fur the first 
time offered to ap unletiered individual, 
he would be greatly at a loss tor some 
previous iceas ; and how should a heathen 
know that the Caritian religion requires 
this di-position, in order to his under- 
standing the scrip'ures which aie offered 
to his perusal, and to which he can bring 
only natural intellect, improved by study 
or information? The position 1s cor- 
rect to a certain degree ; but its character 
is changed by making it universal. There 
can be no doubt but many men of strong 
minds have frst directed their understand - 
ing to Divine Trath, and have atterwards 
felt its influence on the heart. Grace 
deals differently with different persons ; 
or else, the qualifications for protiting by 
scripture required by the preacher, would 
exclude many valuable converts. — 

We accept his doctrine, theretore, pros 
perly explained, and are happy to see it 
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supported by so much vigour of mind, 
and so much justice of remark. The 
exemplifications of it, drawn from real 
experience are undeniable ; and we be- 
lieve, that infidels really intending to 
practice virtue and exalted piety, yet re- 
fusing the aid of Christianity, are ex- 
tremely rare. Those who sin wilfully, 
may despise a doctrine into which they 
have not impartially enquired : but those 
who do enquire impartially, will certainly 
discover that doctrine to be of Ged which 
induces conformity to his moral pertections 
here, and promises complete attainment 
and enjoyment hereafter. 


LL LL LLL LLL Al 


Preceptor and his Pupil, Part III, or, 
the most familiar Synonymes in the Eng- 
lish Language, critically and etymologi- 
cally illu trated. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. By George Crabb, 
pp 337. Price 5s, 0d. Boosey, Lon- 
don, 1810. 


This is not the least useful of Mr. 
Crabb’s productions; and it treats on a 
subj ct that with great propriety might 
generally form a sequel to grammar learn- 
ing. Accurate distinction between verbs 
apparently synonimous, is a branch of 
etymology equally delicate and important : 
it cannot be less important in respect to 
nouns. A thorough acquaintance with it 
implies a knowledge of things national and 
foreign, only short of universal ; since the 
nares of foreign articles after having been 
familiar among us become naturalized, 
and at length pass undistinguished as 
strangers from one generation to another. 
That we may differ from Mr. C. on 
certain articles, and might prefer deriving 
them from sources that have not occurred 
to him, must not be taken as any dispa- 
ragement of his labours. His volume 
bears testimony to great diligence, and 
considerable ingenuity. It is calculated to 
be usefu) to speakers, and especially to 
writers His intention in composing it, 
we shall explain in his own words; and 
we add an article, by way of extract, from 
which the nature and merit of the work 
may readily be understood. 

In the commencement it was purposed to 
include all the ng pa of the English lan- 
guage under one work ; but the Author, finde 
igthe subject too extensive and abstruse for 
an elementary book, has made a selection of 
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such articles as are best adapted to the capa- 
cities of the juvenile mind, and reserved the 
greater part of those words which have been 
commonly treated as synonymous fot a future 
and distinct work, waich is intended to em- 
brace ail that can be said on that subject. 


WEAPON, ARMS, FIRE-ARMS, ARMOR, GUN, 


Are all general terms for some kind or 
kinds of instruments which may serve the 
purpose of attack or defence. 

Veapon is the most general of the above 
terms, tmplying any thing which is either 
fitted for the purpose of attack and defence, 
orcan be converted to that purpose. In this 
sense it notonly includes every species of arms, 
fire-arms, &c. but is moreover applied to 
other things which may be substituted in 
rheir place; as, ‘* Guns are destructive 
weapons ;” Many animals carry their 
weapons about with them ;” ‘The cat, 
tiger, lion, use their claws as weapons both 
ef attack and defence ;” 1 had no other 
weapon in my hand than a stick ;” ** Swords 
are dangerous weapons in the hands of in- 
discreet people ;” also figuratively for any 
thing which may be made the instrament of 
doing any injury morally; as, ‘* Power isa 
no less dangerous weapon in the hands of a 
body of men than in that of an individual, 
and may be turned against those whom it is 
intended to protect ;” ** Her weapons were 
tears ;” put weapons into any one’s 
hands against oneself,” that is, to give any 
one grounds of accusation or blame against 
oneself, Sometimes this word has a limited 
sense to imply artificial instraments of of+ 
fence. ‘ He carries offensive weapons about 
with him ;” Have you any weapons about 
you.” J¥eapon, is in Sax. weapenaf, in Low 
Ger. wapen, High Ger. waffen and wapen, 
Swed. vapn, old Ger. uvafen and wepna. 

Arms is the next most general term for all 
artificial weapons for attack as well as dee 
fence, in Fr. avmes, Lat. arma, from armus, 
an arm, because that is the member princi- 
paliy employed in ihe use of such weapons. 
As arms always imply warlike instruments, 
the word is figuratively used for war itself ; 
as, To take uparms ;” ‘To resort to 
arms ;” ‘* To fly to arms,” &c. Arms 
being less general than weapon, is of course 
more in familiar use, and consequently less 
elegant. 

Firearms, as the name denotes, limits its 
signification to those instraments of offence 
used in more modern times, which are al- 
ways attended with an explosion by means 
of inflamed gunpower. This word is either 
used in a general sense for al! such instru- 
ments; as when we say, ‘* Before the in- 
vention of firearms ;” or it is used for ouly 
the smallest of the kind; as, ‘* We commonly 
keep firearms in our house.” 

2Q4 
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Armor or armour, in Fr. armure, in Lat. 


Correspondence with the Review Department. 
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nevertheless be ** during the devotional ser. 


armatura, is a collective name for all that | vices”]. I knew another lady, who having 
serves to shield the body from the effect of | entered the women’s gallery, was there ac- 


offensive weapons; the different parts of 
whieh have the name of harness, shield, 
helmet, &c. 
but is now laid aside. 

Gun, supposed to be a contraction of man- 
gon, an engine formerly in use for casting 
stones, is used for every instrument which 
sends forth balls, that 1s, in fact, all fire- 
arms ; the sending forth balls being no less a 
characteristic of these weapons than the 
emission of fire. It is a word less frequently 
used in this general sense than firearms, on 
account of the particular acceptations in 
which it is employed. 

In our Fourth Volume, page 901, we 
gave a slight account of the first and se- 
cond part of this work : the whole must 
be taken together, to judge properly of 
it. The dialogue form between the pre- 
ceptor and his pupil, is with great pro- 
priety dropped toward the conclusion of 
this part, and only introduced as a spe- 
cimen of the manner of using this com- 
pendium. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DE- 
PARTMENT. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir, 
From circumstances within my recollection, 


J think it likely that I have been the means 
of inducing your reviewer, when reporting 


on the subject of ‘* Christian Benevolence in | 


attempting the conversion of the Jews,”* to 
employ stronger terms in describing the man- 
ners of that people at their Synagogues, than 
he otherwise might have done. I learn from 
your publisher that the number containing 
that article had not appeared twenty-four 
hours, before an exception was taken to it ; 
and it has been publicly complained of in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for August last, 
by Mr. W. Hamilton Reid. Give me leave, 
therefore, to state the following facis. 


I have heard a lady, a kinswoman of my 
ewn, affirm, that she was addressed, for the 
purpose alluded to, by a Jewish gentleman 
at the Jews’ Synagogue. That the sexes are 
separately seated when in the body of the 
place is true; but, as se enter by the same 
door, I conclude that this invitation took 
Place at the door, while entering, [it might, 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 652. 


costed, somewhat roughly, in language im- 
porting, ‘* Ah, Christian! you come to se. 


It was formerly in general use, | duce our husbands : get you gone! go !"— 


That the Jews impute no guilt to connection 
with foreign women (i. e. women not of their 
own nation) is well kuown.—What their 
practice is, Mr. Alexander, in bis Memoirs 
of the late Benjamin Goldsmid, has given 
modern instances, not only in the immediate 
subject of those Memoirs, but in his Jewish 
connections, also. Yet Benjamin was a man 
of literature, aud knew the law.” sup- 
pose Mr. A.’s authority for his anecdotes is 
sufficient, not only as he is of the Jewish na 
tion himself, but as his wife is cousin to Mrs, 
G.’s, and I purposely select a work published 
by a Jew, as my authority, in preference to 
many others, which, being the work of 
Christians, [Christians !} might be charged 
with fabrication to answer defamatory pur 
poses. 


‘As to the behaviour of the men during 
worship, F can speak from personal obser- 
vation, ‘The assembly certainty had the ap- 
pearance of ‘¢a rabble walking to and fro,” 
rather than of a devout congregation ; and 
during the reading of the law, and the 
chanting of other parts of the service, 1 heard 
“« business transacted and engagements made” 
(as stated in your quotation from a work re- 
viewed)—for the conversation passed ia 
English, among a party immediately behind 
me. I presume that the same indecorum 
continues ; as having had occasion to men- 
tion it since toa Jew, formerly a reader at 


one of the Synagogues, he confessed and 


lamented the fact. He assured me, how- 
ever, that ** Duke's-Piace,’ was not to be 
considered as exemplary in politeness, or 
decorum ; and that other Synagogues not so 
crowded, were much more quiet, and o/- 
derly. On that distinction, I can bear no 
evidence. But, | believe it isan acknowledg- 
ed fact, that there are at least /wo nadional 
classes of Jews in our metropolis ; and 
candour is willing to hope thet what may be 
true of one of them, does not apply to the 
other. It was at ‘* Duke’s-Place,” that 
both the incidents relating to the ladies oc- 
curred ; and that my observations were made. 
The Jews have certainly, within a few years, 
paid more attention to the relief of their 
r, than they did formerly : they may also 
ave accomplished other reformations ; evi- 
dence of which would give great pleasure to 
yours, &c. 


Fiverts. 
Septemler 10, 1810. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama | 
Office, post-pard, the titles, prices, and cther | 
particulars of works in hand, or published, jor | 
anserdion in this department of the werk, | 

WORKS PUBLISHED, 
Antiquities. 
The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabi- 
net, Volume VII.; containing tifty plates, 
120. 15s. 


Biography. 

A Wictionary of Painters, Seulptors, Ar- 
chitects, and Engravers ; containing biogra- 
phical sketches of the mast celebrated artists, 
from the earliest ages to the present time ; to | 
which is added, an appendix comprising the 
sudsiance of Walpole’s ancedotes of painting 
ju England, from Vertue, forming a com- 
pleie English school, $2mo. 10s. Gd. 

A New Biographical Dictionary, corrected 
to Juiv 1810, coutaining an interesting ac- 
count of the lives and writings of the most 


distinguished persons in every ageand country, | 


By Janes Ferguson, Esq. and assistants. 
Closely printed on a new pearl type, 5s. Od. 
Botany. 

An Introduction to the Science of Botany, 
chiefly extracted from the works of Liunieus. 
To wich are added several new tables and 
notes. By the late James Lee, nurseryman 


and florist at the Vineyard, Hammersmith. 
The fourth edition, corrected and consider- 
ably enlarged, by James Lee, son and sueces- 
or to the author, avo. 14s. boards ; and with 
jhe plates accurately coloured, £1, 1%. 


Classical Literature. 
Observations in Illustration of Virgil's 


celebrated Fourth Eclogue. Hiustiated by 
an appropriate engraving, 8vo. 14s. 
Education. 

Letters on the Elementary Principles of 
Education. By Elizabeth Hamilton, author 
of the Memoirs of Modern Phitosophy, 
Cottagers of Glenburnie, &c. ‘Thre fifih 
edition, with additional matier, and the 
whole revised and new arranged, 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo. 16s. 

Instructiye Tales, collected from the Family 
Magazine. By Mrs. Trimmer, t2mo. 4s. 

Les Beautés del'Histoire, tirées des Auteurs 
Anciens et Modernes de toutes les Nations; 
ou, ‘Essai sur |’Education Morale de la 
Jeunesse ; dans leqyel on tiche de la porter, 
par des Exemples amusans, & l'amour et A la 
pratiq e de toutes les vertus. Nouvelle edi- 
tion, revue et corrigée, par L. C. Morlet, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Fine Arts. 


An IIlustration of the Egyptian, Grecian 
and Roman Costume, in forty cutlines, with 
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descriptions ; selected, drawn, and engraved 
by ‘Thomas Baxter, imperial 8vo. 16s. royal 
4to. £1. 12s. Gd. 

Jurisprudence. 

Remarks npon a Report of the Jud,zment, 
delivered by the rt. hon. Sir John Nicholl, 
kot. L.L.D. Official principal of the Arches 
Court of Canterbury, upon the admission of 
articles exhibited in a cause of office promoted 
against the Rev. W. W. Wickes, for refusing 
to bury, according to the rites of the church 
of England, a child baptised by a dissenting 
Qs. 

Mathematics. 

The Means of Finding the Longitude at 
Sea, in four dissertations on the first prinei- 
ples of natural philoso; hy, astronomy, geoe 
graphy, navigation, and on the mathematieal 
and mechanical means of finding the Longi- 
tude at sea. Second edition, augmented with 
an introduction, containing a comment on 
Newton's Principia, &e. illustrated by maps 
and plates. By Major General Viscount 
Grautde Vaux, author of the History of the 
Mauritius ; of the Cosmographical Columns 
of the Celestial Map; of a New Division of 
the Four Quarters of the World, &c. &e. 
Ato. £2. 2s. 

Medicine. 

An Examination of the Prejudices com- 
monly entertained against Mercury, as bene- 
ficialiy applicable to the greater number of 
liver complaints, and to various other forms 
of disease, as well as to syphilis. By James 
Curry, M.D. F.A.S. &ce. One of the 
physicians to Guy's Hospital, and lecturer on 
ithe theory and practice of medicine, 8vo. 23. 

Medicine and Chiru gery. 

Some Observations upon Diseases chiefly 
as they occur in Sicily. By William Irvine, 
M.D. F.R.S. Ed. Of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, and physician to his 
majesty’s forces, Svo. 5s. 

The Saurns Medicaminum ; a sclection of 
Medical Formula distributed into classes, and 
accompanied by phara.acentical and practical 
remarks. By R. Pearson, M.D. The fourth 
edition, adapied to the last editions of the 
Pharmacopw@iz of Loudon, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, 8s. 

Mr. J. Fuller has published a Popvlar Essay 
on the Structure, Formation and Management 
of the Teeth. The object of this work being 
of a very general and popular nature, the 
author has particularly aimed at familiarity 
and clearness of expressson. A conceive but 
correct natural history of the teeth is followed 
by explicit directions for their treatment 
through the various stages of dentition, per- 
fection and disease, accompanied with ob- 
servations on artificial teeth, describing the 
most approved methods of their application 
and management.- It has been the author's 
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endeavour, to comprise in this little work 
every circumstance instructive or useful ; and 
the facts and opinions are entirely the result 
of observation and experience. ‘It is illus- 
trated by six quarto engravings, accurately 
executed from drawings made expressly for 
this work, 1 vol. price 6s. 
Miscellaneous. 
Reflections on the Character of the Hin- 
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occasioned by his lo dship’s letter to the Rey, 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. with remarks 
upon his lordship’s defence of the British and 
foreign Bible society. By a Couniry Clergy. 
man, Is. Gd. P 
Philology. 

A New Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages, compiled from the best 
authorities, and containing a considerable num. 


doos, aud on the importance of converting 
them to Christianity ; being the preface to, 
and conclusion of a series of Oriental letters, 
which will shortly be published. By ‘Thomas 
Forbes, Esq. F.R.S. 9s. 

Elizabeth, Madame Cottin, elegantly 


ber of modern words and terms of art, not 
to be found in other dictionaries. In two 
parts, 2 vols, 8vo, £1, 4s. and on fine paper 
£1. Lis. Od. 


Poetry. 


b 
translated into Castillian Spanish, 12mo, 5s. 

‘The British Novelists ; with an es-ay, and 
biographical and critical prefaces. By Mrs. 
Barbauld. Printed uniform with the British 
Essayists, 50 vols. royal 18mo. £12. 12s. 

Observations upon a Review of the “ Her- 
culanensia,” in the Quarterly Review of last 
February, in a letier to the rt. bon. Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond. By John Hayter, A.M. 
ehaplain in ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 
superintendent of the Herculaneum manu- 
scripts, &e. To which is subjoined, a letter 
to the author from Sir William Drummond, 
4to. 3s. Od. 

A Second Reply to the Edinburgh Review. 
By the author of a Reply to the Calumnies 
oft that Review against Oxford, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, XX. Part | 
2, which completes the new edition of the 
work, 4to. 15s. 

The Defence of Licut. Col. Jobin Bell, of | 
the first battalion of Madras artillery, on his | 
trial at Bangalore, before a general court | 
martial, as it was read in court by his counsel, | 
Charles Marsh, Esq barrister of the supreme 
court of judicature, and the king’s advocate 
in the vice admiralty court at Madras, Ss. 

A Letter from a gentleman high in office 
at Madras, upon the late discontents in that 
presidency ; containing comments the 


principal transactions of Sir George Barlow's | 


government, is. | 
Minutes of the proceedings of a general 


court martial, holden at Bangalore, on the 


10th January, 1810, on major Joseph Storey, | 


of the first battalion of the Jgth regiment of 
native infantry, late senior officer command. 
ing at Masulipatam, 4s. 

Dr. Drake's Essays on the Rambler, Ad- 
venturer and Idler, and of subsequent periodi- 
cal essays, vol. 2, fep. 8vo. 10s. Gd. A few 
copies post 8vo. 14s. 

Characieristic Incidents drawn from Real 
Life ; or, the History of the Rockinghams ; 
interspersed with a description of ihe inhabi- 
tants of Russia, and a variety of interesting 
anecdotes of Peter the Great. By Mrs. Pil- 
Kington, 12mo. 4s 


A, Second Letter to Lord Teignmouth, 


28th, and 29th of June 1810. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of 
Poetic Licence. By N. A. Vigors, Esq. jun. 
royal 8va. 15s. 

Original Poetry. By Victor and Cazire, 
royal 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Political Economy. 

The History of the National Debt, from 
the revolution in 1688 to the year 1800; 
with a preliminary account of the debts con- 
tracied previous to that era. By the late J. J. 
Grellier, of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, 8vo. 14s. 

Theology. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Saram, on the 20th, 27th, 
By the Rev. 
Chas. Daubery, archdeacon of Sarum, 1s. Od. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 

Anliguitics. 

Mr. Gall will soon publish a work on 
Grecian Antiquity, with a variety of plates. 
Classical Literature. 

An improved edition for schools of the 
original text of Juvenal and Persius, cleared 
of all the most exceptionable passages, illus- 
trated with explanatory notes, and prclimie 
nary essays, by the late Edward Owen, M.A. 
rector of Warrington, will appear in about a 
month. 

Drama. 

The Modern Theatre, or a Collection of 
Modern Plays acted at the theatres royal, 
London, in 10 volumes royal 18mo. is ex- 
pected to appear early in November. The 

is edited by Mrs. Inchbald, and will 
correspond with her British Theatre aud 
Collection of Farces. 

Lillo’s Dramatic Works, which have long 
been extremely scarce, are reprinting in a 
superior manner, with additions, and wil; 
soon be ready for publication. 


Education. 
A new French work will shortly appear 
entitled, ‘* Contes 3 ma Fille,” par Bouilly, 
Membre de la Soci¢ié Philotechnique, de 
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celle des Sciences et Arts de Tours, &c. to | 
these tales which are expressly adapted for 
‘oung persons under the aze of 15, the 
various difficulties of the French language, 
the exceptions tu its principal rules and the 
eccentricities arising from caprice or fashion, 
are purposely introduced for their instruction. 
A translation of these tales is also in great 
forwardness. 


Fine Arts. 

A set of prints to illustrate the poem of 
the Lady of the Lake, from paintings by 
Cook, are now engraving in the first style by | 
Warren, Heath, Engleheart, and Armsuong, 
gor the publishing of the poem. 

Jurisprudence. 

George Ross, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
is preparing for publication the Law of Ven- 
der and Pareaaser of Personal Property, con- 
sidered with a view to mercantile transactions. 


Mathematics. 

Mr. Woodhouse of Caius College, Came 
bridge, is abou to publish a work on Isope- 
rouvetrical Problems, and the Calculus of 
Variations. 

Medicine and Chirurgery. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Great Russel Street, 
pupil to the lete Mr. Saunders, will shortly 
publish a practical work on a very prevalent 
disease of the eye. 

Miscellaneous. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed in | vol. 8vo Hints on Teletation: in five 
essays submitted 10 the rt. hon. Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth and to the Dissenters. By Phila- 
gatharches, the design of this work is stuted 
to be, to enquire into the principles upon 
which an eulightened religions toleration 
should be founded ; and to shew the extent 
to which the legislature should exert its 
authority, over the religious opinions of the 
people The work will contain, also, an 


examination of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics and Protestant Dissenters; and a 
considerable portion of the work will be 
devoted to the consideration of the subject of 
Lord Sidmouth’s late motion, viz. On 
licensing persons and places for the perform- 
anee of Divine worship. 

In preparation, and speedily to be publish- 
ed in oue voluine, 8vo. A Translation of 
Breitkopf’s Remarks on the History of the 
Invention of Printing; together with a 
summary of the contents of an enlarged 
work on that subject. 

Mr. Allnutt of Henley, is about to pub- 
lish a new and improved edition of his ac- 
count of the navigation of the rivers and 
canals west of London. 

Notices on the present internal State of 
France, translated from the French of M. Fa- 


ber, late a publie officer in that country, are 


announced for publication. This work is said 


, to be from the pen of one of the ablest political 
writers of the French government, and con- 


tains an exposition of the highest importance 
io Great Britain and the world. The author 
Was a witness of the system described, and an 
agent under it. 

A fifth quarto volume of Mr. Burke's 
works is in the press, under the superinten- 
dence of his executor the Bishop of Roches- 
ter. 
Mr. A. Nesbit, of Farlev, near Leeds, 
will shortly publish a conplete Treatise on 
Practical Land Surveying. 


Novels. 

Mrs. Green, the anonymous writer of some 
works of popularity and merit, has in the 
press a romance, in 4 volumes, entitled 
The Royal Exile; or, Victims of Haman 
Passions. It is grounded oa events of great 
interest to this empire which took place ia 
the century, 


Poetry. 
The Rev. Charles Lucas, of Avebury, 


Wilts, has in the press a poem in blank 
verse, called Joseph, historical, patriarchal, 
and typical, with notes. 

A new edition of the poetical works of 
Drvden, in an uniform size with Mr. Malone's 
edition of the prose works, wita the notes of 
the late Dr. Warton, Mr. John Warton, 
and others, is in the press, and will appear 
early in the winter. 


Political Economy. 

Another volume on czpital punishments, 
in addition to one already published, is in 
the press, and is expected to appear early in 
the next season. To this volume, will be 
added by way of appendix, extracts relative 
to the subject of prisons, &c. from the fol- 
lowing: Liancourt’s ‘l'ravels in America, 
Isaac Weld’s Travels through North America, 
Lowrie’s Account of the Penal Laws of 
Pennsylvania, ‘Turnbull's Visit to the Phila- 
delphia Prisous. 


Theology. 


A new edition of the works of Archbishop 
Secker, in six octavo volumes, is ia forward- 
ness at the press. 

The Rev. James Rudge, is preparing for 
the press, Twenty five Discourses on the 
Creed, delivered at the church of St. Ann, 
Limehouse, at the afternoon lecture. 

Dr. Watkins is engaged in a History of the 
Bible; or, a connected View of the Sacred 
Records ; with copious dissertations and notes, 
forming an entire commentary on the inspired 
volume. An appendix will be subjoined, 
containing memoirs of the apostolic age, 
chronological tables of sacred and profane 
history, &c. to form two quarto volumes. 
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Topography. 


A work is now in the press, giving-an 
account of the present state of the Spanish 
colonies, which, from political circumstances 
are becoming every day more inieresting. A 
particular report will be included of Hispa- 
niola, the Spanish division of the Island of 
Santo Domingo, with a general survey of the 
settiements on the southern continent of 
America, their history, trade, navigation, 
productions, populations, &c. and a state- 
ment of the sentiments of the inhabitants, on 
their relative situation to the mother country. 
By Mr. W. Walton, a gentleman resident 
from his early youth in Old Spain and her de- 
pendencies, and qualified, by a life actively 
devoted to commercial pursuits, for the task 
he has undertaken, having personally visited 
all the colonies and settlements he professes 
to describe : and being familiar with the genius 
and habits of the people, and versed in their 
language. Having assisted in an official capa- 
city at the siege and capture of the city of St. 
Domingo, under General Carmichael, he pos- 
sesses superior advantages; this work may be 
expected in the course of a month. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alicnum puto. 


Report of the Numler of poor Children, and 
others in the several Hospitals, under the 
Care of the City of London, for the year 
1809. 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
Children apprenticed, dis- 
charged 156; Nine whereof beins | 
instructed in the Mathematicks and 

Navigation, were placed apprentices { 

to Commanders of Ships ........ 
Buried 
Under care in London 

Heriford .......+. --1105 > 1238 

Admitted on Presentations ....... 133 
The support cf this hospital principally 

denends on Benefactions and Bequests, that 


156 


part of its Income which is permanent, is | 


far short of maintaining the usual number of 
children, whose education qualifies them for 
the church, for naval service, and for every 


station in life according to their abilities. | 


From the antiquity of the greater part of the 
buildings in i 
are become so ruinous as to be unfit for repair. 
$T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 
Patients admitted, cured, and dis- 
charged 4033 in-patients : 4813 out- 
patients, many relieved with money, 
clothes, and other necessaries, to 
enable thein to retura to their ha- 


Proposita Philanthropica. 


ondon and at Hertford, they | 
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In-patients 430 
Out-patients......... 368 

0956 

This being the most ancient hospital in the 
City and Suburbs of London, and having 
escaped the great fire in the year 1666, the 
buildings by length of time became so very 
ruinous, that in the year 1729 there was a 
necessity that great part thereof should be 
taken down; and a subscription was then 
entered into by the governors, and other 
charitable persons, for defraying the ex- 
pences of rebuilding the hospital; which 
hath been progressively erected and finished, 
without any diminution of the number of 
patients on account of such building. 

The charze and expence of this hospital 
much exceeds the certain revenues thereof: 
there not being a fund sufficient to admit and 
support the many poor, wounded, maimed, 
and sick objects, who daily apply for relief. 

ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL IN SOUTHWARK, 

Cured and discharged of wounded, 
maimed, sick, and diseased persons 
2607 in-patients: and 4523 out- 
patients: meny of them relieved 
with money and necessaries at their 
departure, to support them in their 
journics to their several habitations... 

Jn-patients ......... 404 
Out-patients ......... 173 


Under cure, 


Under cure, 


The number of persons constantly relieved 
in this hospital being so large, the expences 
also, in all the following articles, being 
enormously increased ; in food and physic ;— 
for necessary repairs, both on the estate and 
in the hospital itself ;—particularly for the 
late gradual repair of all the wards, and fur- 
nishing them with iron bedsteads, and other 
appurtenances to the same: therefore many 
of the worthy governors of this charity, 
induced thereto by the benefit which must 
naturally accrue to the patients from such an 
alieration (as they will not now be so liable 
to be disturbed in their sick and restless mo- 
ments, by the annoyance of insects common 
to most habitations, but particularly to hos- 
pitals) entered into a ti subscription 
towards defraying part of the charge: but, 
notwithstanding their additional bounties, the 
annual expence of this hospital far excecds 
its certain annual income. 
BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL. 
Received under commitments by 
the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen 
of this City, as Vagrants or disorder- 
ly persons, who have been kept to 
hard labour (or received correction)... 
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Received pcor persons committed 
before they could be passed to their 
respective parishes, as required by a 
Jate Act of Parliament 

Apprentices now, for the most 
part, received from Christ’s Hospital, 


300 


prought up in divers trades and 36 

manufactures, and maintained in, 

and at the charge of this hospital...... 
S69" 


DIDASCALIA. 
LYCEUM. 


Monday, September 3, a new melo-dra- 
matic opera was brought forward at this 


Didascalia.— Lyceum, 


theatre, under the title of Plots! or, the | 


North Tower. This production we under- 
sand, is from the prolific pen of Mr. Arnold, 
the manager—on whose productions we have 
had repeated occasion to animadvert. 

The present piece is one of those vehicles 
for music, for which this theatre has been 
remarkable, —but although not entitled to en- 
comium, the poetry is not quite so bad as some 
we have heard ; and the music is in general 


very pleasing —~We think it unnecessary to | 


tire the reader with a detail of its plot ; 
the principal character of it, is the extrava- 
gant unnatural Baron of Hexhamdale, who 
is continually plaguing himself and his _vas- 


sails, with imaginary plots against himself and 


family. ‘This character aided by a half 
knave and idiot of a poaching clown, anda 


blunt jailer, with two pairs of lovers, success- | 


ful and unsuccessful (not an iota of either 
new to the stage), form the principal ingre- 
dients of the mess Mr. Arnold has again 
cooked up for the benefit of play-going folks 
ia hot weather ;—to which must be added 
as auxiliaries, a band of marauders, a north- 
etn tower, a subterraneous passage, and the 
castle clock, which in the very first scene, 
strikes and “* begetting an awful attention in 
the audience,” enables the marauders to sing 
this exordium to the piece : 
Hark ! thro’ the long resounding halls 
The Castle Clock sounds drearily ; 
Slow, as the swelling long note falls 
The Centry Counts it weari!y.* 


Whilst o’er the Zosom of the vale, 
The soft vilrations onward sail ; 
wide expanding as they fly 
The sounds in distant murmurs die. 


* We felt this to be rather an awkward begin- 
ning to the opera—for before the marauders had 
“ drearily’’ sung the history of the sailing of 
these ** soft vibrations” ‘* o’er the Losom of the 
vale," we had begun to gape, and were almost 
** wearily” inclined to sleep, ere the * distant 
Murmurs died.” 


Shorily after, the village clock is made to 
strike, on purpose, it should seem, to intro- 
duce more of this mechanical movement 

ovtry ; for, immediately Gondibert, a dang 
me lover enamoured with Frederica, the lady 
of the North Tower, falls a singing about 
Old Occan, ave, that he dves, and thea 
descants upon the village clock. We have ins 
serted this song among the storms and winds 
and wares specimens in page 1163, 

Our readers will no doubt dispense with 
our extracting more poetry from this produc- 
tion ; we shall therefore merely add, that the 
opera ends in the ususl way, and kuyocking 
up ail plots, and putting off sorrow till to- 
morrow, makes every kody happy around, 
while the dance beats the ground, as the finale 
charmingly informs us : 

No more shal! dread of plots alarm us, 

Smiling joy shall beam around ; 

Mirth and pleasure now shall charm us, 

While the dance shall beat the ground. 

Away with care, away with sorrow / 

The self-same fate which frowns to day, 

With better luck, may smile fo-morrow, 

Hence with every care away / 

This theatre closed for the season, Sept. 18. 
An address was delivered by Mr. Kay 
mond, in which he said that ** every exer- 
Hon had been made to render the kn lish 
«© Opera worthy the protection of the Eng- 
lish nation.”"—This is indeed melancholy 
news for the lovers of an English Opera; for 
if every exertton has been made for that pur. 
pose, after seeing the trash we have endured, 
we nitist inevitubly pronounce the ease hope- 
lesss* But let us attend to Mr. Raymond, 
who at least, at the latter end of his address, 
came nearer to truch and reason. 

A national institution whieh holds forth 
promises of protection, reward and encourage- 
ment, to the national talent, must be fully 
supported by a national feeling; and if a 
(ithe-part of that patronage which is bestow- 
ed on a FOREIGN ESTABLISHMENT by the 
wealthy part of this proud aud happy country, 
should ever be extended to our native opera, 
chen is there every fair promise that English 
talent shall not only equal, but excel that, 
which, at so envrmous an expence, ts yearly 
imported from @ FOREIGN LAND.” — 

Yes, Messrs. Arnold and Raymond, then, 
and then only, will the English nation have a 
noble and splendid opera, viz. when the 
Italian singers and French dancers are cut 
adrift—and English performers — English, 
Sirs, from top to toe—are placed in their stead. 
No doubt that that very capable critic the 
treasurer has cautiously informed you that 


* We say hopeless, and for the truth af 
this remark, compare Panorama, Vol. VJ, 


p- 1412, and Vol, VIL. p. 1324, 
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your French dancers have not answered your 
purpose, and that your Ca//e¢s borrowed from 
the refase of the Italian Opera House, have 
failed of thatattraction you once expected. 
One word more ; in our account of the close 
of the first season of the English Opera, we 
complained, that the new productions had 
male others as well as ourselves, ** as me- 
** lancholy as a gib cat, or a lugg’d bear, 
*© or an old tion, or a lover's lute, or 
*© the drone of a Lancashire bagpipe"—and 
it is with considerable chagrin we now add, 
that our melancholy has not been cured by 
this second year’s productions, which have 
been unworthy of literature: their poetry 
has been mere jing!fng trash, absolutely with- 
out that point which is to be found in even 
the Grub-sirect eflusions, composed for the 
delight and recreation of the litte masters 
and misses of this ha, py island, e¢. g. 
Little Jack Jingle 
Play’d truant at school, 
They made his bum tingle 
For being a fool. 
He promis’d no more, 
Like a fool he would look, 
But be a good boy, 
And stick close to his book. 


The Lyceum re-opened on Thursday, Sept. 


20, for the winter season, by the Wrury- 
Lane company—with The Hypocrite, aud 
The Mayor of Garratt.—We swpeci that 
managers of ylay- houses, are becoming 
either incorrigible, or that they wish wil- 
fully to pervert the tasie of the public, and 
mislead the moralsof a people worthy better 
caterers for their amusement--else why should 
they chuse such a play as the Hypocrite, which 
unites the very extremes of indecorum, per 
haps more than any other piece in the language? 
Arespectable print, the Tames, justly remarks, 
* the language of this piece is an insult upon 
religion, the manners of the piece are an in- 
sult to modesty, and the writer when he at- 
tempted to make hypocrisy ndiculous, only 

roduced a virulent invective on the most 
and most exalted feelings of our 
pature. [t would become the good seme of 
the managers to exclude this play trom the 
number of their stock pieces.’—To which 
we add, that i: would become the good sense 
of the managers, (if they have any) to, ex 
clude the Mayor of Garratt also—lor what 
benefit can possibly arise from ridiculing the 
Militia, or the volunteers at such a time as 
this? It may please Buonaparte no doubt— 
but Englishmen ought to blush to see that 
ridiculed, which itis more than probable, may 
one day be their dependence for protection 
from the horrible é¢és of a sanguinaty ty- 
Tant. 


Didascalia.— Covent Garden, 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


This theatre opened for the winter season 
on Monday, Sept. 10, when another Vahoo 
exbibiiton commenced, similar to the dis. 
graceiul brawlings of fast year, under pre. 
tence * of the managers not having given up 
those private boxes they had promised ta 
tavern dinner last year. ‘This bear-garden 
business several uights, till the mana. 
gers at length, to obtain peace and quiet, 
opened the few remaining private boxcs to 
the public on Monday, Sept. 24. 

woble and elegant theatre has been 
for the accommodation of the ; ublic, 
and we conceive the conduct of the publi in 
this instance, as completely unworthy "he 
liberal times we live in: why deny Covent. 
Girden what Drury: Lane has been unanimous. 
ly allowed by the three brauches of the legisla. 
ture? If our readers will turn to p. 539, of 
our present volume, they will find in the gh 
clause of the Act of Parliament for rebuilding 
Lane ‘Theatre, the following grant, 
viz. *€ that the committee may contract and 
** agree for the purchase of such messuages, 
groumd, property, machinery, wardrobe, 
and other articles, as they shail deemneces- 
* sary, for erecting, decorating, aud making 
‘© tit for representation the said theatre; and 
«© for arranging the terms upon which a 
number of private boxes may be 
let, should they find it expedient, 

The silly introduction of a parcel of 
Italians, to squall and flirt upon a British 
theatre, has been the means of showering 
down upon the managers well-merited con- 
tempt—but, as we wish to make a distinction, 
we are by no means inclined to hunt them 
to death, after they had made a proper con- 
cession by d sa issing the Ltalians, and beg- 
ging only to be allowed as many private boxes 
as Drory Laue Theatre is allowed. It has 
been said in our hearing, that ceitain people 
whose duty it was to act otherwise, and who 
shall at present be nameless, gave every exers 
tion in their power to harrass the Covent 
Garden managers ; we shall make further 
enquiry on this subject, and if so, we can 
only hint that if ever they should be in a si- 
tmilar situation, it shall be our bounden duty 
to communicate to the real public, who and 
what they were, and i! eir services shall cer 
tainly not be forgotten ; for if it is fair to 
harrass and ruin the proprietors of the English 
theatre of Covent-Garden, can it be unfair 


to banish from the realm the pestiferous 
* * * . s * * * * e * 


* it perhays may not be mal-d- propos to re- 
mark, that the late Diury Lane theatre had 
nearly twenty private boxes, and yet no Nd 
tice was taken of them by the reformers. 
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Oar readers will not infer from this that we 
advocate the cause of the managers of Covent- 
Garden theatre, for we despised their arro- 
gance in the first instance, almost as much as 
we do their abject baseness in their fawoing 
address to the public. It is only the cause of 
justice we wish to espouse, but we must be 
allowed to add, that riots and savage conduct 
ata theatre, much moie resemble the acts of 
yucivilized barbarians, the yells of a vindictive 
mob let loose from Bartholomew fair, than 
ay thing liberal, or attactied to the Muses : 
jn some instances it was the unmanly rade- 
nes of a cowardly host against an individual, 
aud that individual too, a man of great merit 
—the rage of a triumphant army against 
a prostrate foe, who if he had not yielded 
must inevitably have been ruined. Where 
then was the heroic triumph? where the 
grandeur of the battle, fora tew paltry boxes, 
which another theatre, a. hundred yards 
from the scene of action, is to enjoy unmo- 
lesied, guaranteed by Act of Parliament? 
and surely candou? must allow that we had 
betier have our theatres directed by the legis- 
lature, than run to a tavern, and_ solicit 
the mild interference and puissant fiat of a 
few inebriated, obscure, soi-disant, patriots ! 
signing themselves, pro tempore, the repre- 
sentatives of the public at large. 

At the close of the theatre in July, Mr. 
Kemble after alluding to the act enabling 
Drury Lane to build private boxes, very pro- 
perly remarked, 

“ Such being the state of the case, we 
humbly presume to hope you will not enforce 
the full performance of the treaty, and we 
shall be happy to receive that as éhe boon of 
your liberality, which will be claimed by the 
other theatre as @ right by law.” Panorama, 
Vol. VIII, p. 688. 

It has been said, that the managers wanted 
to trick the public ; but how can such an idea 
be supported, when they only ask, @s a boon, 
what Drury Lane has been allowed, as @ 
right, by law ?—by a law too made since the 
quarrel begun? We therefore suppose the 
O.P.’s have in reserve a bow-wow exhibition 
for Old Drury, merely to shew their impar- 
tiality and equal justice! 

However we are glad that peace and order 
have been at length restored, and sincerely 
happy shall we be in future to inform our 
readers what one of the daily prints has very 
sipiently anticipated ; but of which we do 
not at present believe one word, viz. ‘* that 
“ Virtue herself shall emanate {rom the 
" scene, and consecrate their labours with 
“ asmile."—In the mean time, it has been an 
awful lesson to the managers, perhaps a 
twenty thousand pounder,—may it likewise 
turn owt profitable for the real public, to use 
their old right, in banishing senseless and 
unmoral pieces from the stage. 


Didascalia.—The Players. 
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THE PLAYERS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


The Stage I chose—a subject fair and 
Tis yours—'tis mine—’tis public Property. 
All common Exhibitions open lie 
For Praise or Censure to the common Eye. 
Actors, a venal crew, receive support 
From public bounty, for the public sport. 
To clap or hiss, all have an equal claim, 
The Cobler’s and his Lo:dsh:p’s right the same. 
All join for theirsubsistence : all expect 
Free leave to praise their worth, their faults correct. 
On this great Stage, the World, no Monarch e’er 
Was halt so haughty as a Monarch-Play’r. 
Letthe vain Tyrant sit amidst his guards, 
His puny Green-Room IWits and venal Bards, 
Who meanly tremble at the Puppet's frown, 
And for a Play-house Freedom lose their own ; 
Bow down, ye Slaves, before these Idols fall : 
Let Genius stoop to them who've none at all ; 
Ne’er will flatter, cringe, or bend the knee 
To those, who Slaves to all, are Slaves to me. 


Cuurcnitt, 
Sir, 

The season for theatrical amusements have 
ing commenced at what are usually called the 
winter theatres, I beg leave to call your attens 
tion to the actors, whose vanity (for which they 
pay so liberally to the doers of the daily prints 
to support,) has of late exceerlingly overtopped 
their situations. Innumerable instances might 
be adduced to prove how far the art of 
puffing has been carried, supported by the 
money of the players, (for no pay no Swiss,”’) 
to drown or delude the judgment of the 
public. You will, therefore, I hope, allow me, 
without any further exordium, to see of 
what stuff the principal players, as they now 
perform, are composed. But 1 beg leave 
to premise that 1 mean no_ personality, 
wishing only to exhibit a contrast, operating 
as a corrective to the nauseous flattery 
of their toad-eaters, and humbly conceiving 
that, to such puffs, and those of authors who 
occasionally write for the stage, some hints 
should be from time to time thrown out, per 
contra, to remind them of their rea/ situation, 

Voltaire always kept up his dignity with the 
players. ‘* I beg,” said he to Lekain, who 
contended that certain passages in Zaire 
should be delivered as he wished, ** I be 
you will recite those lines as iike—for 
must tell you, Sir, that J know what I 
write, but you do not know what you act— 
your province is only to gesticulate "which 
the guarante savans of the French Academy 
define, faire trop de gestes en parlant, and 
which Dr. Johnson says, is ‘* to play antic 
tricks ; to shew postures’—And this our 
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elucidate; fur what with distortion of 
features, rolling about of eyes, and lolling 
eut of tongues, they resemble more 
the convulsions of dying jack-asses than any 
thing human. ‘To imitate the grunting of 
pigs, the braying of asses, Xe. &c. consti- 
stutes in general, what is denominated 
by them and their silly flatterers, fine 
comic acting; and is what we have heard 
dignified with such phrases, as Garrick, 
with all his vanity, would have blushed to 
have bad applied to him, although he 


might have been trulystyled the very prince of | 


actors; yet we believe that no author in 
his day wonld have had the sottish effrontery 
to have declared in print, ‘* that no part, as 
“* originally writien, could be equal to his 
«* talents,” *—if he had not previously forgot 
that such a man as Shakespeare had ever 
existed. 

Que actor, with the dull formality of a 
Cicerone describing the tombs of our ancestors, 
shall put you in mind of the croaking of the 
ominous bird of night; while another shall 
strut across the stage, and by his waddling 
resemble more nearly an inflated 
loon on a pair of tongs than any thing human, 
—Then another will roll his eyes about like 
a tiger seizing his prey—and this is to be 
called tragic aciing—Another shall assume 
the likeness of an Essex calf, with all 
the vacuity the poor animal evinecs on first 
arriving in Whitechapel; and this is xa- 
sural acting. Avon and you shall see 
another twist and iurn his tail (queue) co 
and fro, and griv like a hyena in a rage, 
and with consummate audacity style this 

rimace, humour and superlative acting—from 
this, Mr. Editor, vou would naturally 
suppose that goo! actipz gopsicted in the 


Cicuiious twists of a man’s tail. f—Another 


shall carry bis arms dangling down his 
sides as though they weie a pair of sand- 
bags ; whilst, again, you shall see another 
80 agitate his carcase, that for some fifty se- 
conds after he has delivered his speech, his 
whole frame shall shuke like a jelly-bag, or 
the summit of a poplar tree, when dancing 
to the tune of the north-east wind—while, 
during, its delivery, the strange animation of 
his face and demeanour has reminded you 
of a cat in a passion. 

L have frequently seen another of our great 
tragedians, in endeavouring to express rageaud 
despair, so twist and screw up his face, that at 
length, dwindling into ** baby tenderness ™ 
aud melancholy, it invaribly reminded me of 
the puckered part of an apple dumpling. You 


* Compare Panorama, vol. vi. p. 909. 

+ Ah, Mr. Editor, what a fine actor this 
entleman woald make if he could but be 
ubb'd Bashaw with three tails! 
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may easily guess, Mr. Editor, what an effect 
such av exhibition must bave, when accom. 
panied too with ashower of gentle tears, filling 
up the crinks and crannies of these tragic puce 
kers —talk of tears running down Pluto's 
cheeks indeed !—How ofien have I been di- 
verted, by seeing another performer so elegan/ly 
and gracefully walk thé stage, as perfeci!y :o 
resemble the ro!ling about of an empty butt. 

Such, Sir, are some of the leading cla. 
racteristics of Our great players—to which you 
may add, to complete their task of performing 
comedy, géuteel or low, a few damns, dan- 
mes, and damnations, &c. &c. with many 
vile vulgarisnis, and a certain pulling up 
of inexpiessibles, aud sprawling out of legs, so 
astoexhibit nothing that ever happened off 
the stage—and this the gentlemen of the 
theatre call Prime and Bang up ; averring 
that all chaste acting is now entirely out of 
date, and fit only to get goose; which, Mr. 
Editor, as you and your readers may not 
perhaps thoroughly comprehend, (not being 
eutire masters of the theatrical vocabulary) 
I must tell you means—hissing. 

In your Panorama, vol. vii. p. 90, you 
certainly read the players a severe lesson ; and 
though you have not since returned to the 
subject as you then promised, yet I must 
confess it has given me great pleasure to see 
rou on all occasions keep high your 
independence—bestowing praise or censure 
with perfect impartiality—a conduct that few 
gentlemen conuected with the press ean boast, 
though so much good might resu‘t from it, 
But, Sir, you must be aware that the enormous 
salaries paid to these gesdiculators inflate their 
pride aad their arrogance; how different 
was the case formerly, let our records tell. 
The present vast size of the theatres and the 
quantities of play-going people * are no doubs 
some of the canses. 

Go, Sirrah, take them to the nuTTERY, 
And give them friendly welcome every one, 
was thought good enough for players in. forme 
er days: and when in 1495, Henry VII. visit- 
ed Shrewsbury and was entertained by the 
corporation, they, among other rewards, dis- 
tributed fen shillings to Lord Shrrewsbury's 
players, six shillings and eight-pence to the 
orince’s, dhree shillings and four-pence to 

ord Derby's, and they had the honour of 
being ranked next after the king's footmen. 

After noticing, Mr. Editor, that I have set 
the abilities of some of our great performers in 
a new light, I remain, 

Yours, &c. 


QUIZ. 


* One night, during the winter before 
Garrick went to Italy, the cash receipt © 
Drury-lane Theatre “(though he and Mrs. 
Cibber performed in the sane play) amounted 
to only #3. Gd. 
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GOLD COIN snp BULLION, 
No. II. 
gv!DENCE ADDUCED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE HON. HOSE OF COMMONS, 


{Continued from p. 810.] 


Opinion has differed, and still differs, so 
greatly on the subject of the comparative 
value between Current Coin and Bank Notes, 
and the subject is so important in itself, 
that we have determined to divide into four 
distinct Parts, the information furnished by 
the evidence examined before the House of 
Commons on the subject. 


I. The import, export, and home con- 
sumption of Gold, and Silver Bullion. 


II. The course of exchange, balance of 
payments, and present state of British 
commerce ; especially on the Continent of 
Europe. 


IIL. The conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the proportionate issue of Bank 
noles. 


IV. The conduct of the Banks of Scotland 
and of Ireland: with that of the Country 
Bank&, and of other dealers in mercantile 
securities. 


If opportunity permitted, these Parts 
might be formed into essays, and by being 
brought under consideration separately, might 
receive discussion adequate to their import- 
ance. The state of the present volume, 
into which we are desirous of compressing 
the whole of the subject, binds us to a con- 
ciseness and management which is much 
more the result of necessity than of incli- 
nation : and we have anxiously endeavoured 
to secure this object ; notwithstanding the 
length of the article, which may seem to de- 
mand an apology, for the space it occupies. 


As a considerable part of this evidence 
is composed. of opinion, we have thought 
proper on this occasion to insert the names 
of the gentlemen whose sentinents we are 
repeating, in their own words, correctly. 
We have also endeavoured to avoid, where 
practicable, the repetition of what has already 
come before our readers in the Report itself ; 
whereby, on the whole, to present as in- 
telligible and clear a statement, as the intri- 
cacy of the subject will allow. 


Vor. VIII, (Lit, Pan. Oct, 1810.] 


PART I. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GOLDAND SILVER: 
IN COIN AND BULLION. 


Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. Partner in 
the House of Mocatta and Goldsmid, Bul 
lion Brokers. 


During the last year the chief imports 
of Gold have been from the West-Indies, 
principally in doubloons: from the West- 
India merchants: principally Jamaica mer- 
chants. Bullion retail dealers iv this country, 
collect small quantities and sell them to us in 
the wholesale. No Continental merchants 
being sellers to us, Nevertheless, some French 
gold and Portugal gold has been imported 
from Portugal ; but comparatively not to any 
considerable amount. Gold has lately been 
sent over to the Brazils: avd silver also. 
The Brazils some years ago was a consideras 
ble source from wheuce we derived our Gold 
through Lisbon. 

Latterly the most considerable sales of gold 
have been made to Dutch and French mer- 
chants : gold of all descriptions: they have 
been made with a view to export. For home 
consumption, a very inconsiderable quantity of 
gold has been sold in proportion to the whole 
amount. The price of Gold began to advance 
rapidly since the last eighteen months. 

You have stated, that it has come to your 
knowledge that gold has been sent to Flanders 
and to France for the purpose of purchasing 
corn?—Yes it has.—By the information of 
some of the purchasers of bullion. 

Gold has been sent to several other parts of 
the Coniinent ; to Holland particularly, and 
some small part to Spain ; perhaps to Ham~ 
burgh. Holland is the place to which by far 
the greaiest quantity of Gold has been sent: 
considerably more than to Frange. 

Towards the middle of the year 1808, the 
merchants trading to the Braszils and Portu« 
gal purchased gold and silver bullion, in- 
stead of selling it as before. The price of 
gold is guided by the general disposition of 
the buyers and sellers here and the prices 
abroad: there is seldom any great fluctuas 
tion, uniess some great influx or sudden rise ; 
for some considerable demand or large arrival 
will certainly tend to fall the price; and any 
considerable depression of the exchange would 
tend to raise the price, which might arise 
fromm many causes. 

In fact, there frequently arise causes 
of which we are not aware of the original 
source, such as a particular demand for gold 
on the continent, as 1 believe, is the case in 
the present instance; or money going out of 
the country for the payment of troops abroad 
to any considerable extent would naturally 
have that effect. 

a you speak of a demand for gold upon 
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the continent: what information have you 
as to the extent of that increased demand, 
or the causes of it? —From what I have 
heard, I believe chat it has greatly arisen from 
the practice of the French armies, who in 
their progress through the continent carry 
gold in order to pay the demands upon them ; 
and as a proof o} the probability of this eir- 
cumstance, siuee the war in Spain, doubloons 
have borne a zreater premium on the conti- 
nent ip proportion to other gold. 

At whet marker ?—In Holland. 

Within six or seven years, have you ever 
known the price of gold at the mint price ?— 
T have not. 

Would you say that for any length of time 


@uriog that period the price of gold has been | 


at what you would call a steady price ?—Dur- 


ing the vears 1806, 1807 and 1808 the price | 


continued ar £4. 

Upon the suv of one hurdted guineas full 
weight, how mach would the first of those 
profits amount to in pounds, shillings and 


pence ?—Fifteen pounds eleven shillings and | 


sixpence, 

Then for one hundred guineas melted into 
a bar, a seller at the difference between 
the market and the mint price of gold would 
obtain £121 11s. 6d. in Bank of England 
paper. 
DIFFICULTY OF SWEARING OFF GOLD FOR 

LEGAL EXPORTATION. 


William Merle, Esq. Banker and Gold Re- 
finer. 

Gold is very scarce now ; but there is a 
eat deal that we melt down, which cannot 
exported, because it cannot be sworn off 

as foreign gold. We can hardly supply the 
trade ; the silversmiths about London buy a 
reat quantity of gold and melt it down ; we 
Say it according to the report of the assay 
master ; the want of it is owing to the short- 
ness of supply; and, I apprehend, a great 
deal is smuggled out of the country. At 


ninety shillings an ounce, a current guinea is | 


worth twenty-four shillings and a penny, 

We have lefi off weighing Guineas, and so 
has every body latcly, except the bank, 
because they pass even under five penny- 
weights eight grains at £1 1s. 

Do you ever receive gold as a banker from 
any quarier ?—No, hardiy ever: there is a 
house at Dorchester sent me up five hundred 


guineas, but they have been in store; I | 


always keep some gol by me if I can. 

The bank gives you out a stock of half- 
guineas and seven-shilling pieces, do they not? 
—No; | have gold lying at the bank in gui- 


neas, which has been lying ever since the | 
stoppage at the bank took place, and cannot | 


get half-guineas and seven-shilling pieces for 
them. 


What is the oath before the court of alder- 
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| men ?—You swear that no part of the gold 
_you produce has been the current coin, or 
| clippings or meltings of the current coin of 
_ this country. 
| Supposing a foreign bar of gold has been 
| manufactured into plate, and then it is 
brought to you to be melted and refined ; 
could that be exported ?—That £ could not 
| swear off. 
| Why not ?—Because I cannot tell what the 
| thing consisted of before it was worked up. 
Do you mean to say, that you consider all 
| gold as not exportable, except what you your- 
self know to be either foreign bar or from 
| foreign coin ?-- Yes ; we have a great deal of 
| gold dust trom Africa that we can swear off : 
I swore off near 4,000 ounces of Gold dust 
_ that I had from Africa ; I believe I have got 
near 3,000 ounces coming now. 
| We used formerly io have so much gold 
that we could sell a gocd deal to the Bank ; 
| but we have not been able to sell any to the 
Bank for a long while. 
| There is always Gold in the market; if 
| you will pay the price for it. 
| — Does not Gold in Bullion bear that price in 
| England which it ought to bear, considering 
| the price which it fetches upon the Continent? 
| —Yes ; I suppose it is rather less than more ; 
| I should think it from six to seven per cent. in 
favour of the importer, out of which how- 
ever he must pay the charges. 


DIFFICULTY OF SENDING GOLD TO THE 
CONTINENT. 

Alraham Goldsmid, Esq. Partner in the 
House of Goldsmid, Son, and Eliason. 
What, in the present circumstances, do 

you reckon the cost and risk of sending Gold 
from this Country to Amsterdam ?—I should 
think, under the present circumstances, that 
it is really impossible to send Gold to Hol- 
land, 

How long have circumstances rendered 
that impossible? — About a month or six 
weeks, since the recent political changes in 
the state of Holland. 
| _Whatis the expence of sending specie to 
_Hambargh ?—We have not sent any Gold 
' direct to Hamburgh these five years ; none 
,; has gone, except either by Amsterdam or 
through Heligoland, and some by Gotteu- 
burg. 


PRICE OF GOLD ON THE CONTINENT. 

During that same period, has the price of 
Gold at Hamburgh fluctuated much ?—Not 
much, not more than 3 or 4 per cent. ; it 
, has not been more than 8} or $ per cent. 
, above par, nor lower than four per cent. 
above par, the par being g6. 

The price of Gold at Amsterdam has been 
)as high as 17% percent. above par, and a 
| low as 124 above par, which it is now. 
| A guiuea, or Gold equal to what is cons 
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tianed in a guinea, is worth about 25s, at 
Paris. 

Then the price of Gold at Hamburgh and 
the price of Gold in London are nearly 
equal ?—-They are, 


John Louis Greffulhe, Esq. 


I find an agio in favour of Gold regularly 
quoted at Paris, at frou $5 to 25 cents. per 


on the Subject of the Geld Coin and Bullion. 


cen. which is 1-7th to per cent.: 


Hambu gy and Amsterdam there is no such 
established difference, but it may perhaps be 
work votice, that in the latter place the 
privetpal cure st Cola, that is, ducats, in- 
triusicaliy worth hve geilders and five stivers, 
sell the rate of tive guilders and ¢welve vo 
fourteen suvers 

‘The value of Gold seems, upon the whole, 
to have ex vertenved some increase, as Com- 
pared with silver, during the last few years. 


if the supply of silver frou the mines | 


were increasing 10 greater proportion than 
the supply ot Gold, would vot tnat have the 
eflect of raising the relative vatue of Gold in 
the general Kuilion market, the world? 
should conceive so. 

If, from any political cirenmstances, there 
should be a long continued increase of the 
demand for Goid above what had been the 


former demand for it, wou'd not that also | 


have the effect of raising the relative value of 
Goid to silver ?—Certainly. 

Are you acquainted with any material 
fluctuation ta the price of Gold on the Conu- 
nent during these last two years ?—There 
have heen very considerable fluctnations. 

Have not the demands for the poyinent of 
Armies during war, always created a consi- 
derable addition to the price of Gold ?—Yes, 
probably some addition; and many other 


causes might be assigned for a comparative 
high price of Gold, such as the anxiety to | 
convert property into Gold, from the eilvets 
of alarm produced by war or other poliic)! 
circumstances, which Gold may probably be 

| 


hoarded, or otherwise withdrawn from cir- 
culation and from the general market, toa 
considerable extent. 


James William Morrison, Esq. Deputy | 
Master of His Majesty's Mint. 

From whom do you receive at the Mint 
the ingots of Gold which have been produced 
from guineas ?—From the Bank of England; 
they have bcen the sole importers of Bullion 
inte the Miat for half a century, with the 
exception of an tistance which 1 remember, 
of Goid being bronght by the Bank of Ire- 
Jaud to be coined. 


Robert Binley, Esq. 


What is now the proportionate rate of | 
Gold and silver in Enrope?—The propor- 


| of all transactions there. 
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In the Account of Gold and Silver coined 
atthe Mint since 1707, &e ordered by the 
House of Commons the 20:h of February 
1810, tis stared from ihe Mint, that 
or four hundred thousand pounds of gold nas 
been coincd Ou ap average in the last nine or 
ten years; has any part of that coimage cons 
sisted of guineas?——No, it consisted of half 
guineas and scven shillig preces 

Did the two to three millions eoined in 
each of the years 1797 ann 1798 Consist of 
guineas ?—Principall, of guineas. 

John Alien, Esq. 

Does it not appear, thar upon the whole, 
the anoual quanut of Goid, from all the 
Mines taken together, is in a somewhat dee 
creasing state up to the period of 1794 or 
thereabouts ?--In the course of half a 
tury it has DECREASED ia dhe piopertion of 
about six lu fire. 

What has been the increase in the quanti- 
ty of silver ?—ILn the course of half a century 
the INCREASE has been im the proportion of 
three and a half to two; my account of 
three-fifths of the silver produced, reaches 
down to 1804, and the account of Potosi to 
1800, 

Can you state whether there is any consi- 
derable quantity of Gold or silver in circula- 
tion, or hoard d, or bronght to the market, 
or laid © ta stores, in Spain or Portugal 7. 
There is no want of silver in cireuladion, but 
there is a scarcity of Gold Loth in Span and 
Portagal : there was not so much Gold to be 
had last year, when T was there, as in 1804, 

Has not Gold, at the last period to which 
you have ailuded, increased in value when 
compared with silver, and how much ?—. 
There was always a small agio on Gold in 
Spain; itis very diflicult to get any at pres 
sent, and I believe the agio has increased, 
but J cannot say to what amount. 

Charles Grant, Evq. M. P. 

Can you state the relative value of Gold 
and Silver in Jodia, whether it has under- 
gone any change within the years you have 
mentioned ?—TI believe it has undergone no 
change within the years I have mentioned; 
in China the relative value of Gold and Sil- 
ver was as late as the year 1730, about 10 to 
1; but now itisabout 16to 1. I apprehend 
the change took plice many years ago, from 
the continual accumulation of Silver in 
China, and probably an increased demand, 
and a diminished supply of Gold. 

What do you conceive to be the relative 
quantity of Gold and Silver in cirenlation in 
India and China?—In China, 1 believe, 
there are neither Gold nor Silver coins ; but 
J understand Silver to be the great medium 
In India, Siiver 


tionate rate of silver to Gold in this country | coin is also the great medium of circulation. 
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der any where, except upon the Coast of 
Coromandel, in pagodas, and in a very li- 
mited way in Gold Mohurs at the principal 
British Settlements. 

About the year 1750, before we possessed 
Bengal, when that country was supposed to 
be in a flourishing state, that very year, upon 
the transmission of the tribute paid to the 
emperor of Delhi, they were left with hardly 
any circulating medium ; and that their cir- 
culation, next year, was filled by the Bullion 
which was then annually imported from Eu- 
rope. In our own time, at that season of 
the year when the collections of the revenue 
run very low, there is likewise generally a 
scarcity of circulating medium. From these 
and other circumstances, I conclude with 
respect to Bengal, and suppose the same may 
be concluded with respect to the other parts 
of British India, that the quantity of circu- 
lating medium is no more than sufficient for 
the necessary transactions of the year, and 
suppose it cannot be estimated beyond the 
anpual amount of the public revenue of all 
kinds paid to the Company, probably less. 

The Company have ceased of late on to 
send any Bullion to China; the chief of the 
Importations from abroad I take to be through 
the medium of the Americans, and from the 
Spaniards at Manilla. The Company have 
ceased to send Bullion, because they have 
increased their export of goods from this 
country, and their Pentdeniien as well as the 

rivate traders in India have increased their 
egeridens into China, which are available 
by means of bills of Exchange for the provi- 
sion of that part of their returning invest- 
ment, which their exports of this country 
do not purchase. 

HOME CONSUMPTION OF GOULD. 

William Merle, Esq. Banker, @c. resumed. 

My consumption for the trade is as nearly 
as can be about éwo thousand ounces of gold 
a month; of such as may not be exported. 
What I supply to the jewellers and gold- 
beaters and manufacturers of that kind ; that 
is, fine gold, quite pure. A considerable 

rt of this Gold never comes back, because 
it is used for gilding.—Gold of all qualities, 
from £3 10s. down to £2 10s. that you can- 
not swear off as foreign gold, not seeing it 
beforehand : or if it was any trinket, or any 
thing of that kind, that could not be sworn 


The demand for the home trade, is much 
about the same as in former years. I havea 
regular set of customers, jewellers, who use 
about acertain proportion every week ; some 
of them perhaps use more than they used to 
do, in consequence of their trade increasing. 
We have been obliged to stand still some- 
times, and to wait till we could get it. 

In consequence of the high price at which I 
am obliged to purchase Goid, I am compelled 
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to swear it off for exportation to get the price, 
for the price I give for it is higher than I cay 
get for home consumption. 

The present high price carries it abroad ; for 
the Bank give no more for foreign Gold than 
they do for English Gold ; the foreign Gold 
is now 12s. 14d. above the English price, 
and the Bank cannot afford to give that ; if 
the price of foreign Gold was to fall, the 
Bank would take it in the same as English 
Gold. 

We buy from every body almost: from 
Goldsmiths in general; but we have a great 
many private persons coming every day and 
bringing thirty-six shilling pieces and so on; 
we also receive from merchants; sent over to 
them as remittances. 

For the last six months the remittances 
have not come over in Gold as they used to 
do ; the remittances from Portugal used to 
be in 36s. pieces ; from Spain in doubloons, 
We used to have large quantities from Ham- 
burgh, but there is none comes now. 

From the West-Indies, we used to pur- 
chase a good deal; we have not had much 
the last six months, but at times we used to 
have; and from the East-Indies too. 

I have had a great deal of African Gold 
this last year ; within the Jast four or five 
months 4,000 oz. 

Gold from the East-Indies is constantly 
coming in; we havea little from one and a 
little from another, it amounts toa quantity 
at last; we are buying foreign Gold more or 
less every day. 

I have no doubt but guineas are collected 
to be sent abroad ; I have heard it has been 
the practice of a number of people to atien' 
among the butchers in Whitechapel and other 
markets, and to give a premium for them 5 
indeed there is a salesman in Smithfield from 
whom I used to receive a great deal of light 
money, and who has asked me whether | 
would not give a premium for it, which I 
refused, and he said he could procure five per 
cent. upon it. 

We never found any difficulty in procuring 
Gold, till the course of exchange had taken 
such a turn as to create a demand for it 
abroad. 


Samuel Thomus Binns, Esq. Dealer in 
Bullion. 

The persons who buy Gold from us are in 
general button-makers and china-dealers, or 
persons employed in gilding china, and jew: 
ellers. 

You suppose that gold to be used in home 
manufacture ?—Yes, 

HOME CONSUMPTION OF SILVER. 
William Merle, Esq. Banker, &c. resumed, 

My consumption in silver may be about 
twenty thousand ounces a month among the 
trade, and I sel] a vast quantity of dollars @ 
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merchants; but I do not export any thing 
myself. 

Nor import any thing ?—No; I receive a 

reat deal from my friends, when the Spanish 
ships come home ; I have had a great deal 
from Cadiz and from the South Seas; I have 
had a great deal of silver from Buenos Ayres. 

Do you melt down Spanish dollars ?— 
Yes, a great many ; if I have not bar silver, 
] am obliged to melt dollars. 

| have not known in my recollection that 
silver has been so low as the standard price ; 
the standard price would be about 5s. 24d. 
an ounce ; dollars are threepence an ounce 
worse in quality than standard silver. 

A dollar is worth now four shillings and 
ninepence ; silver is about fivepence an ounce 
now above the coinage price. That is about 
nine per cent. [Gold being sixteen per cent. 
above its coinage price, and silver only nine. | 

A great many dollars go out to the West- 
Indies, and perhaps very little Gold goes 
there, but Gold is taken over to the Conti- 
neat and not dollars. 

What is the cause of the present price of 
silver bullion being higher than the coinage 
price ?—The demand. I have a great demand 
for dollars, and perhaps I must give 5s. 7d. 
on Monday, because they are wanted to go 
out, and I therefore must get them at the 
best price I can; perhaps that may last for a 
mouth or perhaps only for a week ; dollars 
vary every week an halfpenny or a penny an 
ounce. 

Are not the bankers in the habit of giving 
a premiam for silver ?—We used to do it till 
we got the stamped dollars; I have given an 
hundred and one pounds for a quantity of coin 
worth sixty if it was melted down, though 
passing for an hundred, but I have given that 
premium to get it, bad as it is, particularly 
ai harvest time; it is always very scarce then. 

It comes back again afterwards ?—Yes, 
tome of it; but we have given one and an 
half per cent. for it, notwithstanding. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BY REMITTING 
GOLD. 
Charles Lyne, Esq. Merchant. 

As far as my knowledge goes, there ap- 
pears to have been a great difference lately in 
se of the import of gold, it being smal- 
er. 

Since when has that change taken place? 
—I cannot precisely say; I shouid think in 
the course of these three or four years. 

Gold has been lately exported from this 
Country to the Brazils in small quantities ; 
what coin has gone, has been chiefly silver: 
Spanish dollars. 

The apprehension of a rupture between 
this Country and North America, created a 
great desire on the part of our manufacturers 
and dealers in cotton to purchase the cotton 
ia the Brazils to import into this Country. 


There being no takers of bills on England ; 
the importer of cotton makes his purchase 
more readily by sending cash from this Couns 
try: it has obtained about two years. 

Did not specie go to the Brazils from Eu- 
rope longer ago than two years?—From Por. 
tugal, I conceive, Gold has been sent to 
some of the Brazil settlements for many years 
back ; for example, to Pernambuco, and Ma- 
ranham, and this while the importation of 
Gold was taking place from the Rio into 
Portugal; and the same is the course of the 
trade now, but through the intervention of 
this Country. 

From what you had occasion to know of 
Portugal before the removal of the seat of 
government, did you conceive the balance of 
trade between the Colonics and the Mother 
Country to be usually in favour of the furmer 
or of the latter?—In favour of the Colonies. 

What do you conceive to be the state of 
the trade between this Country and the Bra- 
zils?—Very considerably in favour of this 
Country. 

Are remittances made in specie from the 
Brazils to this Country, in discharge of that 
balance ?—Considerable remittances are made 
from thence in dollars to this Country, from 
the Rio. 

Is gold prohibited by the laws of the Bras 
zils from being exported?—It is, under see 

vere penalties, 

Is silver prohibited ?—Foreign coin is at 
present allowed to be exported. 

Do you conceive that since the removal of 
the seat of government, Gold is sent from 
the Brazils to Portugal?—I conceive there 
is none. 

Have you any information as to the quan- 
tity of Gold that used formerly to be sent 
from the Brazils to Portugal have not. 

This Country was supplied with the Brazil 
cottons formerly, through Portugal. 

The Government paper money of Portugal, 
bearing an interest of six per yee annum, 
was given for sums as low as six shillings and 
nine-pence. 

Portugal could not send us Gold, because 
the country has been so drained when the 
French were there, that 1 conceive it is not 
to be had. 


The following Tables are an important and 
valuable proof of the Evidence obtained bly 
the Committee. They are selected from 
those annexed to the Report, and greatly 
elucidate the subject. 

*,* Inthe first Volume of the Literary 
PanoraMa, p. 599, is given a table of the 
productions of the mines of Peru, of all the 
known metals, with remarks, For the Rus- 
sian Gold and Silver mines, vide the same 
volume, p. 1021. 
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Year ends Jan 5. | 1807, 1808. | 1809. 1810. 
From £. a 
Jamai a, Leeward Is'ands 23.417 8 4 35,810 5 O (68,363 0 2) 541,084 lo 1 


130,6;6 6 2 


Lisbon 


Oz. 


Cuxhaven (139,584 Silver Bullion. 


Oz. 


Husum 25214,452 Bullion. 


46,581 6 0 996 00 66 399 16 0 
29,050 Dollars, 


at £8,648 7s. 
808 18 0 
3,100 0 - 


5,754 Silver Bullion.| 


657,452 Bullion. 


= 


March 17th, 1810. 


Grup delivered from Bullion Office of Bank 
of England, as Sales anl Purchases ty 
Private Dealers rom Jan, 1, i809, to 
Apri! 18, 


Foreign Go'd Coin ........ 702,991 13 7 
Bar Gold 592 8 11 


Bar Gold, for Exportation 101,984 © 4 


--- 


£805,508 9 3 


Thos. Church, Deputy Accomptant General. 


. 


General Estimate of the Annual Coinage of 
Spenish America. 


Dollars. 
In the Mint of Mexico ......... 24,000,000 
Guatimala ...... 200 000 
— 6,00,000 
— Sant Jago of Chili 1,200,000 
_ Popayan ......... 1,000,000 


Santa Fé .......... 1,200,000 


Note.—This Gold may have passed more | 
than once, the Bullion Office | 


having no information generally 


from: whence the seller procures | 


his Gold. 


Bullion Office, Bank, 
2d May 1810. 


J. Muntic. 


Go p and S1Lver deposited in Bu'lion Of- 
Jice of soak uf England, as imported 
Jrom from Jan. 1, 1809, to 
March 30, 1810. 


Silver, Gold, Total. 


£. £. 
Per Men of War 1,369,971| 176,958 
Per Post-Office 


Packets ..., 601,071) 43,267) 944,338 | 


2,491,267 
J. Pumtle. 
Bu lio’ Office Bank, 
2d May 1810, 


# 
1,546,929 | 


Total..... 38,200,000 
(From the Viagero Universal of istala, 
| vol. 20th, published in 1798.) 
| The same is estimated by Bour- 
| going (cdition of 1800) from 
| information communicated to 
him by Humboldt, at ...... .. 35,000,000 
of which Gold...... 5,100,000 
Silver . ...29,900,000 
The same estimated by Males- 


| Importation of and SiLver into Spain. 
Dollars. Reals. 
| Importation in the year 1794 17,648,878 7 
Lo. do. 1795 25,567,521 7 
| From 8th Dec. 1801 to 29th 
| August 1804, 24 years .. 107,308,152 0 
Annual this 
(From the books of the Spanish 
Custom-house.) 
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EstiMaTe of the relative Proportions of the Gop and StLver obtained from Spanish and 
Portuguese America, about the Middle of the Last Century. 


GOLD. Arrobas. Marks. 
The quinto of Minas Geraes in 1753-4 1is 50 
Do. other Mines of Brazil estimale 21 14 
140 
Corresponding quantity Of Gold ..........ssscsecsseesseseeeererersvens 700 0 


Dollars. Marks. oz. 


700 Portuguese arrobas in Spanish marks ....0++esscecesccesceceeteteessenteesecees = 44,703 Q 
Do. Santa Fé and Popayan, estimate 1,200,000 


1,600,000 = 11,764 5 


Gold coined in Lima, average from 1780 to 1780. .....cscceeeesceeeeneeccesecverses 3,536 0 
in Chili, average given by Molina 1787.......cccscoseecsssesceseceeees . = 5,200 0 
Potosi, average from 1780 1,891 5 
Total annual produce Gold .........ceececeeees = 67,095 2 
SILVER. Dollars. Marks. oz. 
Do, Potosi, 2,318,198 


14,122,198=1,060,258 5 


Do. Lima ; .verage from 1776 to 1785 297,936 
1,988,195 2 


Total annual produce Silver == 2,000,000 


The proportion of Silver to Gold, about the middle of the last century, was therefore as 
2,000,000 : 67,0y5, or as 100,000 : 3354 ; or abont 30 to 1. 

If the preceding calculations are well founded, the produce of Gold from America has 
DIMINISHED during the last half century, in the proportion of 67,095 to 56,658, or in the 
proportion of nearly 6 to 5 ; whiie that of Silver bas rncReasep during the same periad in the 


proportion of 2,000,000 to 3,517,647, or very nearly as 2 to 34. 


Estimated Quantities of Gold and Silver PRODUCE OF POTOSI. 
added to of Average’ Annual Quaatity. of Silver 
1790 1802 Extracted dupe ratte that paid tie Koyal Duties, from Dollars 
Eiémentaire de Mintralogie, par Alexandre 1556 to 1800 inclusive, 245 years 3,352,000 
Brongniart ; Paris, 1807.) appears, that 15610 1598 23 — 2,043,909 
1. The produce of Gold from the New 1579 t0 1735 35895.352$ 
World is, to its produce from the Old, as 1736 to 1800 ..... vee OF — 2,515,198 
3.5 =}, . Gold and Silver brought annually = Doliars 
2. The produce of Silver from the New into circulation . Value 45 702,803 
World is, to its produce from the Old, as from the Old World =. 5,049,408 
1210 1. from the New World ... 40,715,395 
3. The total annual produce of Silver is, from Spanish America ..*66,0g6,730 
to the total annual produce of Gold, as 52 to 1. froin Portuguese America *4,439,040 
4. The total anunal produce of American : a 
-Silver, to the total annual produce of Ame- * A small error uM. Brongniart’s Table 
rican Gold,as 62 to | affects the accuracy of these Suis. 
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Prices of Gold, in Europe. 


1101) 


HAMBURGH. AMSTERDAM. 


Gold. 


lowest price. highest. 


Silver. 
lowest price. 


Gold. 


lowest price. _ highest. 
Advance on 355. 


Silver, 


lowest price. highest, 


highest. 


1804 | 12 |) 
1805 | 11 | 
| 


10! percent. 114 
134 


1806 som 10 

1807 1G 

1808 | i02 

1809 i014.........104} | 27 12 || 

1810 | 101 
Value of Gold and Silver at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, and Paris. 

An Ounce of Gold, English weight and standard (the foreign money reduced my 5 es 


At Hamburgh ............Price 101 —Exchange 29) is worth . 

At Amsterdam ............Price 144—Exchange 31/6, Bank agio,1 perCt.4 18 

At Paris 105 —Exchange 20 19 
An ounce of Silver, as above, } 

AtHamburgh ............Price 27 10—Exchange as above is worth ........ 

At Amsterdam Price 26 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BY REMITTING 
SILVER. 


Thomas Hughan, Esq. M. P., West-India 


Merchant. 


The imports into Jamaica from the Spanish 
Settlements consist almost entirely of silver, 
although there are occasionally small quan- 
tities of Gold; the Bullion so received is 
generally in return for English goods and 
manufactures sold to the inhabitants of those 
settlements. The supply of Gold is chiefly 
from Carthagena and Vera Cruz. 

There is little, or rather no intercourse 
between Jamaica and the Portuguese Settle- 
ments, although there are considerable quan- 
tities of Portuguese Gold at times current in 
that Island, which are obtained chiefly from 
the Spaniards. I ami not aware of any sup- 
ply of Gold being obtained from the United 

tates of America ; there has at times been 
importation into that country, of counterfeit 
or light Gold coin from the United States. 

Owing to the high price of silver in 
England of late, dollars have borne a pre- 
mium in Jamaica of from two to four per 
cent. above six shillings and eight-pence, 
[which is the curtency value]. 

The exchange between Jamaica and Eng- 
land for the last two years has uniformly been 
very high in favour of England ; at one time 
it was as high in Jamaica, for bills at ninety 
days sight on England, as fwenty per cent. 
or £168 currency for £100 sterling ; the 
exchange has since declined, and, by my dust 
advices, it was at ten per cent. or £154 
currency for £100 sterling. par is 140.] 

reason has of late oc- 
tasioned so high a rate of exchange, has 


been the great export of manufactures from 
this Country through that channel for the 
supply of the Spanish Settlements, which 
of course created a great demand for the means 
of remittance to the manufacturer and others 
who had exported them, Goods to great extent 
and value being sent from this Country and 
sold to the Spanish settlers, the returns were 
to be made in such mode as best suited the 
convenience of the parties or as could be ac- 
complished ; this necessarily occasioned a 

reat demand for bills of exchange upon 
Great Britain, and in proportion to that de- 
mand the value or price of those bills must 
be regulated : the returns for these goods from 
the Spanish settlements are made chiefly, but 
not entirely in specie, 7. e. silver; the returns 
in Gold bear no proportion. 

The exchange with Jamaica was below per 
at one period in twenty-five years ; 1 think it 
was about the year 1791 or 1792. 

The rate of exchange has been higher 
during the last two years than ever I knew 
it before. 

The British manufactured goods are ex- 
ported to all the surrounding settlements,— 
to the coast of the Continent, and to Cuba. 

The trade between Jamaica and the 
Spanish settlements is very much increased, 
since an interruption was given to the com- 
merce carried on hetween America and those 
countries; it has also been extended con- 
siderably since the commencement of the 
French usurpation in Spain, 

Can you say whether the returns are made 
in six months, in nine months, or in twelve 
months ; I wish to confine the question to 
the year 1809 ?—In the year 180g, 1 should 
think that hardly in any instance could the 
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manufacturer receive any return in twelve 

months from those markets. 

A very considerable part of the supply of 
manufactured goods, now furnished to the 
Spanish Colonies from the free ports of 
Jamaica, used formerly to be furnished from 
the United States of America. 

What do you consider the cause of that 
change?—One very powerful cause was the 
operation of the American embargo, which 
succeeded immediately to the passing the 
Orders 1n Council in this crear which 
necessarily threw a very considerable portion 
of the trade into this channel. 

There is no regular issue of paper by any 
bank or banking company ia Jainaica; the 
acceptances of private individuals, and cer- 
tificates for the public debt of the island of 
Jamaica, are occasionally passed from one 
individual to another in payments. Not 
small payments. I never knew them used as 
remittances. 

PART II. 

EVIDENCE RESPECTING THE BALANCE OF 
TRADE: THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS; 
AND THE COURSE OF EXCHANGE WITH 
THE CONTINENT. 


From a Communication from Mr. Lyne. 


‘« The balance of trade between England 
and tose different countries with which it 
has conunerce, beiug in favour of England, 
while the exchanges are so much against her, 
is, in my opinion, satisfactorily accounted 
for by the following facts :—By the balance 
of trade, which is in favour of Great Britain, 
being for the major part against South 
America, from whence it has not yet come 
back, and consequently cannot yet produce 
its effect in the general balance with other 
countries which are creditors :—By a greater 
amount of import from the Baltic, France, 
and Holland, than that of export thither 
from hence, which has created a great de- 
pression in the exchanges :—By a great dif- 
ficulty and hazard in carrying on bill and 
bullion operations with the Continent, as 
also fram some parts of the Continent to 
others; which consequently require greater 
pene to cover those risks, and causes there- 
ore an augmented depression in the ex- 
changes :—By the want of a concurrence 
of drawers and consequent competition, 
which enables the few individuals engaged 
in those operations to control the exchanges, 
and keep them so much depressed, to t eir 
own advantage :—And by the great export of 
specie for the payment of our troops on fo- 
reign stations, and for other Government 
purposes. 

“* These are, I conceive, the causes of 
the great depression in our exchanges, and 
the consequent export of specie. J do not 
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agree in opinion with those, who conceive 
that either the one or the other is occasioned 
by our circulating medium being confined to 
Bank notes; though I know of instances 
(and in which I have had much practical 
experience) where such effects have been 
produced by a paper money circulation, in 
different parts of the Continent of Europe, 
*« ‘The remitter to foreign countries, can place 
by bill remittances as many florins in 
Amsterdam, or as many marks in Hamburg, 
with £1,000 in Bank notes, as he can with 
£1,000 in guineas: and therefore it be- 
comes obvious, that the courses of exchange 
between England and the Continent, would 
be precisely the same, whether the circulating 
medium be in Bank notes or in guineas, 
if the latter are to be kept in the country. 
But if guineas were the circulating medium, 
and they were to be sent to the Continent 
for the payment of the debt due from this 
Country, they would most undoubtedly have 
the effect of reducing the present great dif- 
ference of exchange ; and so would undoubte 
edly an equal amount of any other article : 
Guineas would produce the most speedy effect, 
inasmuch as, being of a more portable nature, 
they would sooner find their way into the 
Continent. But while guineas would thus 
produce the most speedy effect, it is equally 
obvious that merchandize of lawful export 
would produce a greater effect in reducin 

the difference of exchange : Guineas, 
produce, manufaciure, or any other article 
of commerce, are all changeable or saleable 
on the Continent for the same article, names 
ly, the circulating medium there, whatever 
that may be; the effect on that side would 
thus in the first instance be precisely the 
same, but the effect on this side would be 
widely different, and in favour of the lawful 
export of produce or manufacture against that 
of guineas ; for while in the lawful export 
of the former, there would be an open con- 
currence of exporters of goods and of drawers 
on the Continent against the same, which 
would produce a competition, and a con- 
sequent advance in the exchanges in favour 
of England, the unlawful export of guineas 
would be confined to a very few.” 


John Louis Greffulhe, Esq., a General Mere 
chant, trading chiefly to the Continent. 


It is a notorious circumstance, that imports 
from several quarters have been most enor- 
mous, while the exports, owing to political 
circumstances, have been very much checked. 
This I consider to receive a very strong proof 
from the circumstance of most of the articles 
imported into this Country from the Con- 
tinent, being here at moderate prices ; such at 
least as will afford no profit, or very small 
profit, to the importer; in fact, some of 
them considerable es while most of the 
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principal articles of export from this Country | 
to the Coutinent command prices upon the 

Continent from 50 to 200 aud 300 per cent. | 
higher than the prices existing here : which, | 
according to my conception, clearly proves 
that the imports have ioe supeiabundant, 

and exports very much curtailed. 

Whether imports have not been made from 
the different ports of the Baltic in foreign 
ships, in the course of the last year and in 
the year preceding, with very little difliculty ? 
—With very litde difficulty indeed ; a cir- 
cumstance which made this item in the 
balance of trade particularly heavy against 
this Country, is, that the whole of that 
enormous trade has been carried on in foreign 
ships, which have been engaged at very 
heavy rates of freight, the whole of which 
freights must be remitted out of the country. 
There is another instance, one amongst 
many ; 1 mean the imports of wines and 
braudies rom France, which have amounted 
to very considerable sums, and in return for 
which, no merchandize whatever has been 
exported from this Country. 

I concyive that the average of late of freight 
may amount to fifiy percent. upon the original 
cosi of the goods. 

These imports must be paid for, and there- 
fore of course must be remitted out of the 
Couniry in some shape. 

From the North of Germany decidedly, I 
should think there has been av excess of 
imports; pot from Holland, though the im- 
ports from thence have been large; Holland, 
and particularly the Ems, have been the 
pene point through which the exports 

ave latter'y gone. 

What have the exports to Holland chiefly 
consisted of ?—Colonial produce and British 


, afiected the exchanges. 
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and other purposes, has no doubt materially 
Perhaps I should 
add in reference to the last two or three years, 
that most export articles have ull lately ruled 


| the low prices here, owing to the impedi. 


nients on the Continent ; of course the sum 
payable by foreigners for their supplies has 
been reduced accordingly. 

No laws can prevent Gold from being 
exported. [If freely permitted] exportable 
Gold would sell for £4 10s. against Guineas, 
as it now docs against notes. What I mean to 
prove by this is, that the high price of Gold 
should noi be ascribed to bank notes, but 
altogether to the foreign demand. 


Mr. 


In my general idea of a par of exchange ; 
itis the expression in the coins or denominas 
tions of the two currencies which are com- 
pared, of an equal weight of silver of the 
same fineness. I have no wea how a par 
can be ascertained without the precious metals 
being the foundation. Tie Hamburgh 
rency is founded on silver, and the British 
currency is principally founded on Gold ; the 
par of exchange cannot therefore be ascer- 
tained without fixing a relative value between 
these two metals. 

‘The major part of the exchange operations 
between Hamburgh and London being care 
ried on at Hamburgh, the course of ex- 
change is principally fixed there, and receives 
its first impulse at H mburgh; the course 
from London upon Bamburgh is regulated 
in a great measare by that from Hamburgh 
upon London: thus, when there are more 
bills than required for actual payments, mer- 
chants employ their capital partly in pure 
chasing of surplus bills, and sending them to 


a Continental Merchant. 


maonfactures. 

Have the prices of the articles exported 
to Holland been high there ?—Very high ; 
they have yielded very cousiderable profit. 

The diflerence in price of Cotton Wool in 
this Country and on the Continent at present 
is enormous ; a pound of Brazil cotton selling 
here for 2s. is worth Os, at Amsterdam, and 
6s. at Paris. 

In my opinion, it would have been wise 
and expedient to allow the exports of foreign 
coin and Bullion, to enemies ports: but the 
Board of Trade have persisted in refusing 
licences. 

The export of colonial produce to the 
Continent, has certainly increased within 
the last year. 

Have you any other causes to assign for 
the present low state of our exchange with 
the Continent ?—I recollect no other com- 
mercial circumstance sufficiently material to 
deserve the attention of the Committee ; but 
the Continental expenditure of Government 
for subsidies to foreign powers, pay of troops, 


London to get returns ; they have, therefore, 
| to take into their calculation the amount of 
| interest on the lrlls so sent, as well as on 
| those received in retarn, tagether with éwo 
brokerages and a commission to the London 
; merchant, which, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
_ Interest, without any other profit, amounts 
toa difference of about is. Flemish in the 
pound sterling. When the difficulties of 
communication are greater, and the penal 
restrictions increase the dangers and difficul- 
ties of stich transactions, an additional 
advantage is required by the curtailed number 
of adventurers going into such transactions ; 
and thus, when those difficulties existed to 
the greatest extent, the difference of exchange 
was full 23. Flemish. 

The restrictions which are imposed upon 
the exportation of Coin from this Country 
do not exist in the States just now alluded to. 
Guineas are only exported when the intrinsi¢ 
quantity of Gold they contain makes it worth 
while to melt them, and ata period when 
the rate of exchange is so much below par a 
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to afford a considerable premium for so 
dangerous an undettaking, and wuen tt cannot 
be worth any body’s while to speculate iu 
the purchase of them there, to return to 
Eagiand at a disant period, when the 
exchange risen so very considerably 
asto make it wort their while to return 
them. 

If under a system of free exportation, 
wneas were at any time sent out from 
En. nd restore au unfavourable exchange 
wits H-omburgh, occasioned by tie balance 
fof ais, Isit likely the same guineas 
wo. d, upon the exchange being restored, 
fic tr wav back to Eugland ?—Yes; 
and wore particulary so if in this country a 
mod rate seignior, were put upon the coin ; 
for in Howland, where they coin 
niliions Of ducats, the more that goes out 
the bover is their government pleased, because 
they wake so much ihe more profit; in 
consequence of which, the Dutch ducat has 
become the most universa! coin all over the 
Continent. 

]i the balance of trade between Hamburgh 
and any of the newhbouring States from 
any sudden causes, should be very un- 
favourable to a great extent against such 
State, their corn will at Hamburgh ferch no 
more than what it will produce in fine silver 
when melted down. 

The bank of Hamburgh receives no coins 
bat a certain species of dollars, and bars of 
sil er of 15 lot. 12 gran. per mare fine, which 
is 15} in 10 parts; the holders of such coins 
therefore, if they require to convert them 
into banco, must themselves get them refined 
to the necessary standard in bars. 

This Lanco value represents nothing but a 
certain weight of fine silver, transferrable 
from one person’s account to another, 

Does the bank at Hamburgh receive Gold 
in the same inanner?—No, nor does it even 
alvance money upon a deposit of Gold ; 
being lisble to be called upon for silver and 
nothing else, they might thus not be able to 
fulfil their engagements. 

A depreciation in the exchanges has always 
taken place whenever a paper currency has 
been put into circulation, that was not 
convertible into cash. ‘The strongest instance 
is that of assignats in France. At the 
present tmnoment we have a very strong in- 
Stance in the paper currency of Austria and 
Denmark, where a forced puper circulation 
exists; in consequence of which the ex- 
changes upon those Countries have varied in 
poreree to the difficulties that they have 
aboured under, and in proportion to the 
confidence founded in public opini n with 
regari to the credit such paper was entitled to, 
I do not know of any paper currency on the 

~ Continent that is not convertible at all times 


into cash, which is founded at all upon a 
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similar system of solidity to that in this 
Country, where, although the ,aper may 
not represent what is expressed upon the 
face of it, it does represent a something in 
fact equally real, though not applicable to 
equalize the balance of trade. 

Most of the banks on the Continent, are 
government banks: such as are not under 
control of government, are obliged to fulfil 
their engagements. 

Do you not conceive that the quantity of 
paper issued by those [government] banks has 
an influence on its price? —Yes, certainly ; 
aud we have seen a strong instance of it 
last summer, when, from the extraordinary 
exertions of the Austrian government, a con- 
siderable additionai issue became necessary, in 
consequence of which the exchange on that 
Country fellan additional 50 per cent. and 
GoLb COIN FETCHED FROM THREE TO FOUR 
TIMES ITS NOMINAL VALUE there. 

Did the Austrian and Danish governments 
receive their paper ai its nominal value in the 
liquidation of imposts?—Yes, in a great 
measure from necessilu, as HARDLY ANY COIN 
WAS TO BE SEEN IN THOSE COUNTRIES. 

Has a limitation of tne quantity of paper 
been resorted to in places on the Continent, 
as a means of rectilytng the exchange under 
such circumstances ?—Yes, it has very free 
quently. 

At what piices, and with what effect ?— 
Always with a partially good effect. This 
reduction of the quantity of paper has been 
resorted to in Denmark, in Austria, and was 
even tried in France, during the period of 
the assignats ; but upon any exigency of the 
government, they have again increased the 
quantity, which then tended again to lower 
the rate of the exchange with foreign 
countries. 

Further, I am of opinion that the exchange 
would be much lower at this moment, if it 
were uot for the importations received from 
America into Holstein during the jast six 
months. 

Since the conduct of the enemy which 
you have described, what other causes have 
continued to operate on the Continent to 
lower the course of exchange ?—Very con- 
siderable shipments from ‘he Baltic, wh'ch 
were drawn for and the ills negoctated M= 
MEDIATELY ON THE SHIPMENTS TAKING 
PLACE, without consulting the interest of 
the proprietors in this counury much, by de- 
ferring such negociation till a demand should, 
take place for such bills ; the continued difft- 
culty and uncertainty in carrying on the cor- 
respondence between this country and the 
Coutinent; the curtailed number of houses 
to te found on the Continent willing to une 
dertake such operations, either by accepting 
bills for English account, drawa from the 
various ports where shipments take place, o 
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by accepting bills drawn from this country, 
either against property shipped, or on a spe- 
eulative idea that the exchange either ought 
or is ory to rise; the length of time that is 
sequired before goods can be converted into 
cash, from the circuitous routes they are 
ebliged to take; the very large sums of mo- 
ney paid to foreign ship owners, which in 
some instances, such as on the article of 
hemp, has amounted to nearly its prime cost 
in Russia; the want of middle men, who, 
as formerly, used to employ great capitals in 
exchange operations, who, from the increased 
difficulties and dangers to which such oper- 
ations are now subject, are at present rarely 
to be met with, to make combined exchange 
operations, which tend to anticipate probable 
ultimate results. 

To do what causes you ascribe the present 
unfavourable course of exchange ?—The first 
= depreciation took place when the 

rench got possession of the North of Ger- 
many, and passed severe penal decrees 
against a communication with this Country, 
at the same time that a sequestration was laid 
upon all English goods and property, whilst 
the payments for English account were still 
to be made, and the reimbursements to be 
taken on this Country; many more bills 
were in consequence to be sold, than could 
be taken by persons requiring to make pay- 
ments in England. The communication by 
letters being also very difficult and uncertain, 
middle men were not to be found, as in usual 
times, to purchase and send such bills to 
England for returns; whilst no suit at law 
could be instituted in the courts of justice 
there against any person who chose to resist 
payment of a returned bill, or to dispute the 
charges of re-exchange. Whilst those 
causes depressed the exchange, payments due 
to England only came round at distant periods. 
‘Fhe exchange once lowered by those circum- 
stances, and Bullion being withheld in 
England to make up those occasional diffe- 
rences, the operations between this Country 
and the Continent have continued ata low 
sate, a3 it is only matter of opinion what 
rate a pound sterling is there to be valued at, 
not being able to obtain what it is meant to 
yepresent. 

Do merchants on the Continent make ad- 
vances on property consigned, as heretofore ? 
—No. 


From the course of our export trade, is 


‘not the Continent largely indebted to this 


country ?—Very considerably ; and in a much 
greater proportion than what they would be 
if trade had been carried on as heretofore, in 
as far as such exports have been for English 
account. 

For goods which come to England on fo- 
reign account, are not drafts passed in antici- 
pation?—lI have little doubt but that has been 
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the case with regard to a part of such ship. 
ments. 

Is not this the general course of such trade? 
—Yes, except when extraordinary dangers 
or difficulties exist. 

Do you know whether for such commodi- 
ties as are imported from the Continent of 
Europe, and re-exported to the States and 
Settlements of America, this country always 
gives credit ?—Yes. 

What period of time does it take in that 
trade to bring the payments round?—About 
eighteen months. 

Has not the import from the Continent, 
during the last year, of Baltic produce, Ger- 
man linens, and other produce, been un- 
usually great?—Yes, it has, in consequence 
of the trade between this country and the 
Continent having been almost totally cut off 
the preceding year; in consequence of which 
the advance of the British merchant, both 
on the score of exports as well as imporis, 
must be unusually great. 

If the amount of merchandize on hand 
be unusually great, paid for through the 
means of drafts on Great Britain, would not 
that produce an effect upon the exchange ?— 
Certainly. 

You have stated, that according to your 
experience, paper is always depreciated when 
not convertible into cash ; can you then, ac- 
cording to this principle, assign any cause 
why in the exchange between Hamburgh and 
London at the period of the suspension of 
cash payments of the Bank in 1797, it was 
at 35, or about three per cent. above what is 
called par; that from that date it rose gra- 
dually in 1797 and 1798 to 38-2, and was 
still at 36 in the middle of 1799, when a 
great commercial distress took place, sub- 
sidies paid, and large importations of corn ; 
while the circulation of the Bank of Eng- 
land had been increased from about eleven 
millions to thirteen and a half in 1800 and 
1801, the exchange was depressed down to 
29 and lower, the amount of bank notes 
being then 15 or 16 millions ; during 1803 
and 1804, and the greatest part of 1805, the 
exchange gradually rose to 35-6, or about five 
or six per cent. above par, while the amount 
of the bank notes increased to 18 millions? 
—When I stated it to be my opinion, that 
paper was always depreciated when not con- 
vertible into cash, it was only with regard to 
such issues upon the Continent. The causes 
I should assign for the very high rate of ex- 
changes after the suspension took place in 
this country was, that during the commence- 
ment of the suspension of payments of cash 
at the Bank, the public opinion here was ex- 
alted to that degree, that for a considerable 
length of time no traffic at home was carried 
en between Bank paper and Gold at an ad- 
vanced rate ; the situation of (rade between 
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this country and the Continent was particu. | 
jarly favourable, and the balance greatly in its | 
favour, which not only tended to raise the 
exchange above par, but made it worth the 
foreigner’s while to liquidatea great proportion 
of his debt by sending Gold to this country, 
of which some millions sterling were import- 
ed; when circumstances changed, and a tem- 
porary balance existed against this country, 
and which could only be liquidated by allow- 
ing a re-exportation of Bullion, it was 
withheld ; and this must have tended to 
increase the effect both in reality and as mat- 
ter of opinion. In fact, I only know of 
two means to liquidate an unfavourable ba- 
lance of trade, it is either by Bullion or 
bankruptey. 

Would not the exportation of any other 
commoditity to an equal extent, produce the 
same effect upon the balance of trade as 
would bullion ?—yYes, in as far as it would 
tend to change the balance of trade, and thus 
less Bullion would be required to make up any 
supposed deficiency. 

However great the inconvenience to indi- 
viduals, I conceive that a very material re- 
duction of the circulating medium in this 
country (by which Ido not.mean to make any 
distinction between coin and paper) would 
have the immediate effect of raising the ex- 
cliange so far above par as to enable foreigners 
to send Bullion to this country for the li- 
qguidation of their debt, provided this pria- 
ciple were carried to such an extremity. 

At the present moment, and for a short 
time past, the balances of payment between 
this country and the North of Europe have 
been in favour of England. 

In point of fact, has not the exchange of 
this country wit the North of Europe been 
in our favour since the restriction of cash 
payments atthe Bank ?—Yes it has, for a 
considerable time, and very materially, so 
much so, that a great part of the balance due 
to this country was liquidated by Bullioa sent 
here from the North of Europe. 

Explain to the Committee to what cause 
ie ascribe the difference in the exchange 

etween those two periods, in each of which 
you conceive the balance of payments to be 
in our favour ?—-At the period of the sus- 
pension, the situation of the trade of this 
country was very favourable to it; the stock 
of goods on hand, and which were required 
by the Continent, was very great; public 
opinion here in favour of the measure em- 
powering the Bank to withhold cash payments 
was such, that for some time no trafhe at 
home was carried on between this paper and 
coin: while the balance of ;trade therefore 
continued in favour of this country, the fo- 
reigner could only liquidate his debt by send- 


ing Bullion. Had the re-exportation been 
allowed, a very small proportion of such ex- 


portation would have been sufficient to keep 
the exchange at near par; or even the publie 
opinion would have fixed it at that rate, if it 
were ascertained that such operations could 
take place when required. This not being 
the case, and some extraordinary causes (as 
explained) having taken place, that depressed 
the exchange, and coin being withheld both 
from internal circulation and from its oper- 
ation with foreign countries, I conceive this 
to be the cause of an unfavourable rate of 
exchange during a period of a favourable 
balance of trade. In fact, the foundation 
which what is called a par of exchange is 
fixed, no longer exists as matter of fact. 

No want of confidence either in the ree 
sources of this country or in the solidity of 
the Bank exists with the mercantile body 
abroad ; but whilst that is withheld from cire 
culation which would prevent the possibility 
of any depreciation of Bank paper, its value 
cannot be said to be regulated by a certain 

uantity of the precious metals. Thus the 
ductudtions in the exchange may be greater 
and more continued, as subject to matter of 
opinion instead of being reducible to matter 
of fact, when coin or Bullion at the Mint 
price is the foundation for the par of exchange. 

The opinion of the foreigner with regard to 
the value of a pound sterling being once 
reduced, it cannot again be raised, unless 
either he himself changes his opinion, or 
others chuse by speculation to raise the exs 
change, whilst Bullion at the mint price is 
withheld. In consequence of this opinion, 
I conceive it possible that the interchange 
between this and foreign countries may con= 
tinue at the reduced rate of exchange, whilst 
what I call its regulator is withheld. 

A very favourable balance of trade, for a 
continuation of a great number of years, is 
an. impossibility, 2s it would oblige the 
foreigner to liquidate his debt by Bullion; 
which would increase in quantity here to that 
extent, so as to produce the same effect ia 
increasing the circulating medium of this 
country as by an excess of a paper i-sue. 
William Irving, Esq. Inspector General 

of Exports and Imports. 

In what manner have you calculated the 
actual value of imports into this Country, im 
the paper you have now delivered in ?—I 
consider the Account objectionable in some 
respects. The values are calculated at the 
prices in this market, of course the imports 
include the mercantile profits and the freights 
inwards ; the exports are exclusive of the 
freights outwards, consequently the actual 


balance in favour of Great Britain will be- 


much more considerable than appears upon 
the face of the Account. The correct prine 
ciple would be, to estimate the imports at 
the first cost of the goods in the foreign 
country, adding thereto the freights in fo- 
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reign vessels; and the exports according to | 
| have you estimated every article of which 
| those imporis are composed, 


the real value at the port of exporta.ion, 


adding the freigits in British vessels as so 
much additions! value on the goods, to be 
1 have 


poid for by the foreign consumers. 
no means of ascertaining those particulars. 

In the Account just delivered in, you 
have specified three articles, which are de- 
ducted from the value of the imports, nawely ; 
first, the amount of fisheries ; secondiy, the 
surplus of imports from British colonies ; 
and thirdly, the surplus of imports from 
British amounting 1ogeiher to about 
eight or nine millions i in each year , can you 
state the amount of each of those tivee 
several articles ?— ‘The average amouut of 
each of these heads, is as tollows, vzz. 


Dot. £1,253,000 
2d. Surplus of Imports from 


British Colonies and 
Plantations .. 3,120,000 
ad. British 4,217,000 


£8.590.000 
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In calculating the real value of imports, 


accord Zz to 
the prices current of this Country i—Yes, 
TI have ou an average of several years. 

Of how many articles did ihey CONSIST 
Perhaps from a thousand to twewe handred, 


Official and Reai Value of IMPORTS ints 
Great Britain from the Continent of Lys 
rope. 


Official Value | Rew Value, 

10,008,649 21,744,752 
8,197,205»: 17.85 5,594 
7,973,510 17 442.705 
4,210,071 8,409,099 
9.551.887 


Cusiom-House, London, ist June, 18° 0. 
Wiliam Irring, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports, 


Official Value of the EXPORTS from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe, to the 
West Indies, to America, to Africa, and to Asia, respectively. 


| 180 1808, | 1809. 


1805. 1806. 

Eur 15,465,430" [13,216,586F 
West India Islands| 4,046, 196 5,339,612 
America .........-.. 8,007,671 | 10,754,140 
990,625 1,433,153 
1,669,214 1.930.954 


7) 


12,689,590} | 11,280.490§ | 23,72 
5,433,207 507,575 8 755, 1Y3 
9,495,028 | 10,570,160 
747,741 532.842 7U3,180 
1,884,438 1,933,¢25 1,647.927 


| | 
Total............ 30,289,196 | 32,680,245 | 30,260,004 | <9,6z3,604 


45,399,015 


Real [$17,547,243 $15,420,514 /§13,983,123 


Custom-House, London, 
ath May and Ist June, 1810. 


» 190,337 
Wilham Irving, 


Inspector General of Imporis and Exports, 


A CURIOUS COMPUTATION, 
Yo the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—Please to accept the following Paper 
for insertion in your valuable Misceilany. 


*¢ From the declaration of war in 1793 tothe | 


close of Oct. 1797, we lost 
As many British built ships of me in the 


Frigates, from 28 to 40 guns, 4 Days in a 

Sloops, &c. from 14 to 22 guns, Nt Days ina 


therefore, 
amounts to no more, in days, Hundred 
i . 


than 
During the same period, ine, Days in one 


lost as many sail of the line, Calendar 


| 
| 
| 


Days in two 
Frigates from 24 to 40 guns, mat Calendar 
Monti Ss. 
Corvettes, &c. from 12 to 
Months. 
The three maritime powers, then’ 
at war with us, lost as many ( Davs in one 
regular sbips, vessels, priva- Year. 
Their loss in men,k lied or taken, Days im two 
and in guns, is equal to Centuries. 


The year 1797 furnish- 
ed us with) 
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g3SAY ON MODERN CUSTOMS AND MAN- 
NERS, AS MORE PARTICULARLY DIS- | 
PLAYED BY THE MALES AND FEMALES | 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY — WITH OC- | 
CASIONAL SKETCHES OF LIVING CHA- 
RACCERS. 
The truth is witnessed by ten thousand eyes.” 
It isa general practice with the vulgar de- 
claimer—the crabbed cynic—the envious and | 
malevolent to decry the habits aud manners 
of their fellow beings—and more especially 
such as have been placed by Providence in 
exalted stations. Few of us are there to be 
found contented and satisfied with the place | 
allotted us. We see otheis whom we con- , 
sider more fortunate—more prosperous than 
ourseives. — We see rank and fortune fre- 
quently bestowed on many whoin we deem 
unworthy of the gifts—and repining vanily 
lights up the torch of envy and discontent in 
our bosoms. While, however, we paint in 
lively colours, and brand in terms of repro- 
bation the too glaring immoralities and follies | 
of the great and the gay—let us not forget | 
that our motive must be pure—aud superior 
to the mean revilings of envy or jealousy 
—that malevolence is a stain of too black a 
hue to be long concealed —and that these 
beams must be extracted from the eye of a 
reformer “ere he will obtain credit for seeing 


| 


clearly and fairly the mofe in that ot a | 


brother. 

In censuring the extravagance, vice, 
and immorality of our modern customs, 
while we point out for coudemnation their 
incongruity and excess; it would be un- 
just to bestow unqualified blame. Each 
@eriod has its portion of error and absurdity ; 
and though in the ¢me present vice and tolly | 
may be more conspicuous and abundant, yet | 
the times which are past were not without | 
their share. The wonderful change in the 
manners and dress of our English fair—and | 
in the pursuits, customs, and amusements of | 
our male fashionables, within these last thirty 
= is certainly very striking ; and calcu- | 
ated to arrest the reflecting mind of the 
moralist. We assuredly have experienced no 
very beneficial effects from the metamorphosis 
of a British Peer into a Stage-Coachman, a | 
Boxer, or Pedestrian racer—and our insulted 
and neglecied females must have good reason 
to lament aheir weakness, in thus giving the | 
reins entirely into the hands of the other 
sex. A Whip-Club beau is so much in the | 
habit of driving all before him, that his fa- 
mily must needs be content frequently to feel 
the effects of his lash. I am sorry to throw | 
any censure on the sofier sex, because I con- 
sider them generally as guided and influenced | 
by the other—of this 1 will say more heres 
afler; at present, truth obliges me to declare, 
that I consider them in no smail degree con- 
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| like a ministering 


| the power of a worthless braggart. 


cerned in the degeneracy of the male charac« 
ter. No woman can long retain her power 
over man without a dignity of demeanour, 
which implies a modest respect for herself. 
However much imposing circumstances, or 


| individual claims, may oblige her to a cir- 
| cunseribed or partial relaxation, still will 
| she preserve that delicate simplicity, that easy 


majesty of deporiment, which alike inspires 
us with reverence and love.—In her we shalf 
see none of that prudish restraint, that fri- 
gid, spiteful sort of decorum, so frequently 


' observable in some ladies who condemn with- 


out mercy a deviating sister; and who forfeit 
their claim tocommon humanity, while they 
obtain the reputation of being chaste, at 
the expense of other amiable qualities. 


, The most correct females are ever found the 


most tender and compassionate to those of 
their sex whom error has led astray. They 
bestow not that general aud mistaken pity 
which would sanction or excuse a fault 3 
but that gentle exhortation, that circumspect 
attention, aud soothing consolation, which 
discriminates, separates, and weighs the cir. 
cuinstances that produced it—and which, 
angel, would heal the 
wounds of returning pesitents, and lead them 
back to peace and virtue. Lest however, { 
should be considered ore of those good-hu- 
moured, easy, and frothy moralists, who soe 
phisticate and confound the principles of good 
and evil, I am bound to declare, that I do 
not conceive we have in this age much to 


| apprehend fiom the reserve and prudery of 


our modern feir—their free and easy manners 
too frequently court familiarity, or act as 
dis/ancers to those men of true delicacy whom 
their charins might otherwise enslave ; while, 
by adding fuel to the vanity of the coxcomb, 
they place both their consequence, their 
peace, and (too often) their characters, in 
What 
would have beea thought of the female fifty 
years ago, who wrote notes to young men of 
fashion to meet her at the opera, ef cetera 2— 
What should we have said on observing these 
favoured delectables, stagzer more than half 
intoxicated, into her box — address her in 
terms of free and equivocal meaning, and 
before the amuse:nent was ended, leave her 
to find the way to her carriage as she could; 
while in another part of the house, they may 
be seen stammering their gross advances to 
professed courtezaus 2? Yet such is a part of 
that insulting negligence which marks the 
conduct of our men of fushion; and women 
owe the degrading change in a great degree 
to that deficiency of dignity, and modest 
grace, which keeps impertinence at a dis 
tance, and enforces respeet. “The young lady 
who thirty or forty years ago, was not cone 
sidered decorous in acknowledging a gentle- 
man, Without a previous introduction through 
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her parents or near relations, now meets the 
Bond Street beau, or Whip Club jockey, 
who a few evenings back was to her a stran- 
ger; and fashion sanctions the salutation, she 
first offers him, by a gracious kiss of her 
hand. ‘The gentleman favors her with a 
familiar (alias insulting) nod—and if near 
enough he may ibly accompany it with 
a negligent—** How are ye?” pa should 
his mistress be out of humour, and his wife 
sick, he may perchance honor her, by getting 
into her carriage, in the presence of some of 
his lounging or dashing companions, just to 
give himself the reputation of being consi- 
dered well with the lady—yet this latter con- 
descension never takes place, but when the 
lady is celebrated for the pre-eminence of her 
personal charms, or of sufficient rank, or 
Feputation, to give him éclat amidst his Lons 
vivanis. The gay spark of fashion = to 
balls and assemblies not to dance—he lounges 
with impudent ease on some Grecian sopha, 
or Turkish Ottoman, in sight of the most 
beautiful girls; and when he ives he is 
observed, he stretches himself in yawning 
elegance—swears to his companion near him, 
that dancing is a cursedly vulgar exercise—asks 
whether there are ptoms of supper—and 
wonders whether the d—d Quiz (meaning 
the Host) will afford champaign. ‘‘ Have you 
seen the beautiful lady D——,?” asks his 


friend,—*‘sheis in thedrawing room.”—‘‘ Nu 
—Yes! I believe I might—but I did not 
Jook at her”—answers the self-important- 


are so annoyingly pestering at these places, 
that they give pM pyeer before half the 
season is over. I am obliged to give out that 
I never dance, or 1 should be followed by 
half the wives, and ogled by half the misses 
in the room.” Nevertheless, these butterflies 
of fashion are seen fluttering at every ga 
haunt, distinguishing themselves as muc 
by the idle cabuelding qualities of the mage 
got, as by the insignificant trifling of the fly. 
But this picture, tle reader, falls 
very short in style and consequence, com- 
with the easy, natural grace, courage, 
spirit, and elegant negligence, pourtrayed in 
a first rate member of that noble order styled 
Tae Wurp Crvs. I shall instance a few 
of their high bred rules, in default of which 
each member submits to a fine, imposed by 
the unanimous voice of the order.—First. 
Never move your hat to a lady, be her rank, 
beauty, or reputation, ever so exalted ; but 
nod with true characteristic coachman-like 
familiarity—which she will consider (if wor- 
thy of your notice) asa flattering mark of 
your distinction and favor.—Secondly. 
use your handkerchief for a certain trouble. 
some protuberance of the human face divine ; 
but substitute the natural, convenient, graces 


ful, and ever-ready appendage, which pre- 
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‘more harm 


sents itself in the cuff of your coat.—Third. 
ly. Never attempt to expectorate, unless you 
are sure of a safe convoy over the leader's ear, 
—And fourthly. In drinking, never advance 
the glass to your lips by the ordinary method 
of holding the stem — but as though you 
were really stopping on the public road, ata 
house of common resort, for a glass of gin, 
let your fore-finger and thumb seize with 
airy nicety, the rim, and thus tip off a¢ one 
go-down, the exhilarating beverage it cons 
tains.——The next rule (and one confessedl 
of more importance to be obseived than a 
the rest) is: never allow your wife to expect 
a seat beside you in these chariots of fame, 
It is enough for her to feel the effects of your 
science at home. Indeed it is considered an 
encroachment on the order, when any mem- 
ber intrudes even his mistress—for if of true 
mettle, she would be apt to kick when galled, 
or curbed with too tight a rein, and possibly 
might hurl her phaeton to the earth—a dread. 
ful degradation for a noble member of so 
noble an order!—What does it matter to 
these valiant and aspiring patriots, that their 
country needs their services in the council— 
the cabinet—the army, or navy? What care 
they if the enemy threaten our shores? Are 
there not regular-bred statesmen, soldiers, 
sailors, and gentlemen volunteers? They are 
high-born, independent Britons, and men of 
sound policyfor, in training their stud to 
the nice and nimble movements of scientific 
speed—-should the foe appear, they are -at 
least, prepared to cut and run. Let me tell 
you, indignant reader, that this acquirement 
is considered by no means insignificant or 
unimportant, in the great art of se/f-preser- 
vation—which you know we are taught fo 
consider as the first law of human nature. 
But to return more closely to my subject— 
as both wife and mistress are considered too 
troublesome and refractory to be honored with 
a seat beside these mighty heroes, it is custo- 
mary to supply their place with beings of a 
ess and more enduring nature— 
such animals as were formerly known to us 
by the titles of led-captains, toad - eaters, 
crawlers—in short, any male creature pos 
sessing by nature, or acquiring by habit, the 
qualities of the Spaniel, will carry with him 
a sure passport to the favor of a member. 
He will then be invested with the insignia of 
his order—receive his badge of distinction— 
(alias a stud broach, representing a barouche 
and four, equipage and horses,—white on blue 
enamel, set in gold) take his seat on the box, 
and exhibit to his wondering friends, a cons 
vincing proof that he is the compeer of no- 
bility, and exalted to the high dignity of an 
honorary member of the Whip Club frater- 
nity. What is chiefly required of these dise 
tinguished gentlemen, in return for this tes 
timony of their favor, is simply to keep in 
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mind the old proverb of—** hear, see, and 
gay nothing,” to point ont any novelty which 
may fall in his way, likely to afford amuse- 
ment for the leisure hours of his patroa—to 
dress in the first style of fashion, at the ex 

nce of his taylor; and fo pay his own Lill 
at Salt Hill—or not to pay it at all. But 
when (as is uct unfrequently the case) the 
subtlety of the landlord exceeds the skill of 
the member— and he is compelled to act 
honestly in spite of himseif—his wife nrust 
wear her pelisse a little longer—and fuss and 
fret—and scold and ery, at being obliged to 
remain within the sound of dust-men, cab- 
bage - hawkers, and potatoe -drivers, when 
every creature but herself has left town. 
But the finely organized feelings of an hono- 
rary member of this noble order, is above 
being moved by ordinary claims. If his 
wife cannot find money, wherewith to enable 
her to leave town—why, by G—, she must 
stay at home—for he caunot fly his colours— 
If borrow she must beg—and ra- 
ther than he should not dash—why she must 
down. Self—Self, is the only creed acknow- 
ledged by the man of fashionable notoriety, 
and the creature of self-enjoyment. If he 
loves, it is Aimself. If he hates, self is con- 
cerned—and he hates those most who un- 
derstand him the best. What would Czsar 
say to these “* noble Britons?” 

Constans. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS IN ENGLAND. 


We confess, that we do not completely 
coincide in opinion with a friend who lately 
in the course of a discussion, expressed his 
opinion, that two Empires are rising in the 
eastern parts of the world, to which we 
should do well to direct the attention of the 
public : especially, as they are both founded 
on naval power. Iusomuch, that, unlikely 
as it may seem at present, even this centu 
may witness the arrival in Enrope, of vessels 
sent from parts ail sovereigns, now deemed 
barbsreus and savage. The Ladrones, in the 
opinion of our friend, will maintain tiem. 
selves .gainst the Chinese: they already pos- 
sess upwards of éwo thousand war ; 
and the system they have adopted, bids fair 
to induce numbers of seafaring natives to 
join them : this power is at present repulli- 
can, The second sovereignty anticipated is 
monarchical The King of the Sandwich 
slands, it is reported, continues to profit by 
the instructions he has received from Enro- 
Peans, and to add to his strength by incessant 
acWvity and policy. * 


* We have given accounts of both these 
owers ; the Ladrones are described in Vol. 
Pp. 729, 929. VII. p. 1375. VILL. p. 729. 
The Sandwich islander, in Vol. 1V. p. 393. 

Vor, VIII. [Lit. Pan. Oct. 1810) 


South Sea Islanders in England. 
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This opinion has so much foundation, as 
appears from our own pages, that we are 
induced to repeat the arguments of our friend, 
by reminding those to whom it may seem 
fanciful, that the powers of the human mind are 
not so atterly unequal among our race, as that 
one country or people, should monopolize the 
intelligence dr sagacity of the species, or should 
be indefinitely exalted above their fellow-men. 
When the natives of those parts have become 
by. habit and experience, praciical seamen, 
some individual of talent, will start up among 
them, and attain eminence in the science of 
navigation ; by him others will be instructed.; 
and what forbids science, having been once 
obtained, from being multiplied ad infinitum, 
according to its nature ? 

_ The first principle in this course, is the dee 
sire of visiting those countries, no matter how 
distant, which in knowledge, and reputation 
for knowledge, surpass our own the second, 
is the actual putting of this desire into prace 
tice. 

Curiosity is a powerful stimulus: it was 
thought so, when it led Sir Joseph Banks 
round the globe, to examine the productions 
of nature ;, perhaps it was still stronger in the 
breast of that savage, who undertook a voyage 
from the Antipodes, ‘* fo see King George |” 


We had formerly supposed, that the Hote 
tentot, who from the torrid wilds of Seuth 
Africa, had been employed in the Greenland 
whale-fishery (we know the man), bad ens 
gaged in adventures involving as great an 
opposition, as could easily be iniegined : but 
the employment of a native of Otaheite in 
that hazardous oceupation, it will be acknow- 
ledged, is still more extraordinary.: The 
number of our vessels that touch at the islunds 
in the distant regions of the South Sea, af> 
fords opportunities for individuals among our 
seamen, to escape from them, and take up 
their residence among the natives ; in return, 
the natives of those islands are now brought to 
England; and several have met toget’ erin ovr 
great metropolis, who acknowledged New 
Zealand, or the Society Islands, as their native 
country. Should this become customary and 
confirmed, should it be facilitated till the risque 


| be thought trifling, who can tell how soon our 


supposition of some adventurous seeker after 
science mav be realized; or how soon the 
Ouaheitean fag, in a vessel built and navigated 
by natives, may be displayed on the river 
Thames? Ip the mean time, justice is due 
to those who have been brought to Europe 5 
and we allude with p!easure to those benevo- 
lent exertions, by was obtained 
in behalf of one of those, whose history we 
are about to relate: we have abstracted 
it from Mr. Fox's Appeal" to the Missions 
ary Society, &c. and to that gentleman we 
must refer for its correctness. 
258 
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ADVENTURES OF TAPEOE, A NATIVE OF 
OTAHEITE. 


In 1797, the Betsy, captain Glasse, a 


South-whaler, being also a lever of marque, 
-arrived at Otabeite, when Pomare, the king 
the island, enquired ** whe of his people 


were desirous to go to Engiand ?” — Vapeoe, 
who had been much in company with the 
Missionaries, and having a. thirst for _know- 
ledge, immediately replied, that would 
Sad decorcingty he was taken on board. 

The vessel, when it quitted Otaheite, was 
ound to Port Jackson’; at which place 'Ta- 

oe was noticed by Governor King, the 

ev. Mr. Johnson, and the Rev. Mr. Mars- 
den. After the ship had left Port Jackson, 
it touched at Tongataboo, one of the Friendly 
Islands, but while it continued there, Tapeoe 
changed his mind as to visiting England, 
and expressed a desire to be carried back to 
Otaheite. But, subsequently, he preferred 
remaining at ‘J’ongataboo, where he had met 
with a native of his own country. He con- 
tinued in this island neatly twa years, during 
which time, the natives were engaged in a 
dreadful war, insomuch, that throngh the 
searcity of provisions, they were often ob- 
liged to devour their prisoners; and our 
strangers were in consequence, driven from 
place to place in this island. 


When he had been at Tongatahoo about 
two years, the Plumo, captain Reid, one of 
captain Glasse’s prizes, arrived, and ‘T'apeoe 
embarked on board this vessel ; but soon after 
it had left the island, the ship struck on a 
reéf of coral rock, near one of the Fecjee 
islands, called by the natives Soolo. By this 
accident the ship received considerable damage, 
and sprung a leak, at which time Tapeoe be- 
came exceedingly useful, by repeatedly diving, 
in order to apply such materials as they 

sed, to prevent the rapid flow of the 
water through the broken part of the ship's 
bottom. In this he so far succeeded as to stop 
the leak, and by aid of the pumps the water 
was removed, so that the carpenter was en- 
abled 10 complete a false keel. 

By these repairs the ship was fitted to pro- 
ceed- on her voyage, but on account of the 
provisions being exhausted, they were obliged 
to proceed to the island of Guam, a distance of 
3,000 miles from the place where the ship had 
sustained its injury, and cast themselves on 
the humanity of the Spaniards. At this place 
they were detained as prisoners ; but in about 
three months after, a Spanish vessel, the 
Grifino, arrived, on board of which ship 
eaptain Reid was put as a prisoner, and ‘Ta- 
peoe, by the assistance of two English sailors, 
was also got on board, in order to take his 
passage to Manilla, at which place they ar- 
rived at the latter end of February 1803. 


Adventures of Tapeoe, a Native of Otaheites (1122 


with a Mr. Marsden, the supercargo of the 
Plumo, but captain Reid having obtained his 
liberty, and become engaged ina fishery, in 
the neighbourhod of the Pelew ‘islands, for 
the Chinese market, took ‘Tapeoe with him, 
as he was skilled in the manner of catchi 
the peculisr fish, with which “those seas 
abound, Whilst engaged in the fishery, one 
night in a’gale of wind the ship parted from 
her anchors, and being driven on shore, was 
wrecked upon Great Banda, one of the Mo. 
Juccas. "The ecréw eargo were save b 
the humane assistance of captain John Palmer 
Kearsbury, and Tapeoe staid with him at the 
island of Banda about three months, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Ambsyna, 
Malacca, Poelapana, and Poolapanang, now 
called the Prince of Wales’s Island. From 
this last place he was browght to England jn 
September 1806, by captain Henry Wilson, 
of the Warley East Indiaman. 

By captain H. Wilson, he was introduced 
by letter to the treasurer of the Missionary 
Society ; who having declined to provide for 
him at the expence of the society, he was 
taken into the service of captain W. Wilson, 
ef Fenchurch Street, until am ‘opportanity 
should cecur to obtain for him a passage back 
to Otaheite. He lived with this gentleman 
nine months, and experienced every kind at- 
tention ; but was decoyed from him by one 
Kelso, a man who had gone with the Mis. 
sionaries, aud who had seen Tapeoe at Tonga. 
taboo. 

The object of Kelso appears to have been, 
to raise money for his own benefit, by the ex- 
hibition of ‘Iapeoe ; and in this he so far 
ceeded as to obtain several sums from many 
homane individuals. He was now hardly 
used ; and though desirous of acquiring in- 
formation, he was condemned to the severest 
drudgery. At length, he applied to Mr. 
Gillham, Surgeon, in Surrey Road, for pro- 
tection, and was liberated from his keeper 
Kelso, by the interference of the magistrates. 
He was afterwards plaeed at Mr. Lancaster's 
Free School, in the Borough Road, where 
he learned to read and write, with grest dili- 
gence, and attained a knowledge of the 
English language. He left England in a ves 


sel goinggg£with Missionaries, among othe:s) 
to the South Sea, about the end of March 
1810. 


Mention is made of Tapeoe in the Mission- 
ary voyage, page 175. ‘* A ‘brother took 
oceasion to speak to ‘Tapeoe, one of our as- 
sistants, and explain what Mr. Cover had 
preached in the morning, and told him, that 
he himself had left father and mother, and 
sister, and many friends, to inform him 
about our God and Saviour Jesus Chiist, &c. 
He listened with atiention, and seemed much 
affected, saying, ‘ Never Englishmen there 


Whilst Tapeoe was at Manilla, he resided 


before, talked and acied as we did.”* 
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Adventures of Tomma; an Otaheitean, 
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Soon after the Doff arrived at Otaheite, when he replied, “ when I know, Sir, I 
he attached himself to one of the Mission. will tell you.” 


aries, named Bickuell, and worked with him | 
at his business. He learned to saw, at 
saw-pit ; aud to plane, at the carpenter's 
bench. He was also very useful to the Mis- 
sionaries in general ; he climbed the. trees 
for cocoa nuts, aid was always active in pro- 
curing them provisions, &c.; and he taught © 
them the Otaheitean language. 

Tapeoe had acquired a very good proficiency 
in the artof drawing ; his memory was so 
strong, both of laces and things, that after 
he had paid a visit toa person, he could make 
a tolerable sketch of the likeness, and also 
delineate places with great accuracy, which 
he had not seen for several years. By the 
power of memory alone, he made several | 
drawings of views in Otaheite, ‘Tongataboo, | 
and of the town of Port Jackson. Ou this 
account, when he went away, he was sup- 
plied with .drawing-paper, pencils, and a_ 
large box of colours. About £50 were ex- | 
pended in the purchase of the above articles, — 
from a sum of money granted by government 
at the request of Sir Joseph Banks. , 

The manners of Tapeoe were gentle and | 
unassuming ; he behaved with so much de- | 
corum-in company, while io England, that | 
he was frequently invited to the houses of | 
respectable persons ; and he took a friendly 
leave of those with whom he had formed an 
acquaintance, before he quitted this country. 


After his release from the thraldom he suf- 
fered with Kelso, he never forgot, that in- 
stead of having been put to school, he had 
been employed to draw a truck about the 
streets, in which employ, when he could 
not get fast enough out of the way of the 
carriages, he had received upon his back, 
the strokes of the coachmen’s whips. At 
times, after he had been put to school, when | 
he found that he could not make that pro- | 
gress in reading which his friends wished, he | 
would sav, ‘* if the Missionary Society had 
put me to school two years ago, I should now 
have read very well.” 

He had received iu:pressions of the import- 
ant traths of revelation,—he was convinced 
of the folly of worshipping iduls;—he be- 
lieved in the true God, —that he had an 
immortal soul, and that after this life, there 
would be an endless existence of happiness 
ot misery. When persons spoke to him of 
Jesus Christ, as being our Saviour, he would 
reply, ** L pray to God, Sir, to open my 
heart, and make me to know, and when I 
goto my couniry, I will talk to my people ; 
and if God opens their hearts, they will be- 
lieve.” He was always cautious in speaking 
upon subjects he was not well acquainted with. 

ne day, a person began questioning him 
avout the more abstruse doctrines of religion, 


| paid as the other sailors, The 
| were then eryed, a custom observed at that 


OL 


A lady of quality was so much pleased 
with him, hearing him express a wish to 
carry with him sume presents, suitable for his 
King, that she ordered her jeweller to make 
a large star of variously coloured stones, which 
she desired’ Tapeve to give to Pomare, to be 
worn by him as a personal ornament. 


ADVENTURES OF TOMMA ; AN OTAHEITEAN. 


The ship, Santa Anna, was fitted out at 
Port Jackson, by Messrs. Cabel, Lord, and 
Co. for the purpose of the seal-fishery: at 
the time the vessel was preparing, there were 
two. men at Port Jackson, natives of Ota- 
heite, who had been forced on board an 
American ship, in which they were obliged 
to serve as sailors, and were left by the Ames 
ricans at Botany Bay. One of them, Tom 
ma, had lived at Oiaheite with Mr. Warner, 
the Missionary surgeon. As men were want- 
ed for the voyage, Mr. Cabel enquired of 
the Otaheiteans if they were willing to go on 
board his ship? engaging that they should be 
tahelieans 


port, in order that no convict sliould escape, 
and then were sent on board the vessel. ‘They 
sailed from Port Jackson for the object of the 
seal-fishery, July 1807, As the ship passed 
along the coast of New Zealand, they, took 
board a native of that couatry. 

In the parts where seals are found, there 
are small islands, or rather tops of rocks, of 
a mile or a mile and a half in circumference, 
on which the seals collect. It is the custom 
to puta part of the crew, called a gang, upon 
oneof these rocks, aud giving them a quantity 
of provisions, with sait, for the cure of skins ; 
the vessel quits them for atime, in order to 
carry a gang to another island, and during the 
absence of the ship, the men occupy them- 
peivcs in kiliing the seals, and curing their 
skins. 

Afier the vessel had been at sea about six 
weeks, the captain put fourteen men upon a 
small island of this description, called Bligh’s 
Island, with provisions fcr six weeks, and salt 
for the cure of skins. The ship then sailed 
for Norfolk Island, to geta further supply of 
provisions. Amongst the men thus leit, were 
the Otaheiteans and the New Zealander. 
The hardships which these proele endured, 
can scarcely be conceived ;_ the ship did not 
return to tlie for near twelve months ; and 
they were obliged to subsist on the flesh of 
seals, with now and then a bird called the 
Albatross, which alighting on the island, 
and being wearied bya long Hight, was easily 
knocked down, ‘The ottly water the meu had 
to drink, was such rainewater as they could 
catch on the streiched out seal-skins.. Oue 
of the English seamen, named David Woolfers 
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dale, died on this island, and also one of the 
Oiaheiteans, named Toobutta. This last re- 
ceived a hurt in jumping out of a boat, by 
‘striking against a point of the rock, of which 
he languished, and aftera short time died. 

hile the men were in this island, they kil- 
led and cured the skins of 15,000 seals. This 
employ requires much agility, and’ is attended 
with considerable hazard’ ; they strike the 
seals on the head with a bludgeon or club, 
but if they miss their blow, or do not strike 
hard enough to stun them, they are liable to 
be seized by the leg by the enraged animal, 
the bite of which is very dangerous. In this 
occupation the Otaheiteans are very dextrous, 
from their being accustomed to the use of the 
club, and also from their ability in switm- 
ming and diving. : 

At length, to the great joy of the half 
famished crew, the ship arrived, and soon 
after, having completed her catgo, they pro- 

ed on their voyage for England, where 
they arrived in July 1809. 
— Will it be believed, that here, in London, 
the claim of Tomma for wages, was contested 
‘by the agent to whom the ship was consigned, 
and that the supporters of Tapeoe, now be- 
come the supporters of Tomma also, were 
obliged to apply to the society of the Friends 
of Foreigners in Distress, for their interference. 
The directors of that useful institution, in- 
stantly entered into the merits of the case, 
and appointed a committee of three, to take 
‘such measures as they might see proper. 
The treasurer of the society had a conference 
with one of Tapeoe’s committee, and requested 
him to inform Mr. Granville Sharp of the 
particulars. The moment this venerable and 
persevering defender of the rights of the op- 
» was made acquainted with the case, 
advised that an action should be brought 
in the name of Tomma for the recovery of 
wages, giving it as his firm opinion, that it 
would carry costs and damages ; but as he 
koew the agent, he offered, in the first in- 
stance, to wait upon him, in company with 
one of the directors of the society. Tn the 
conversation which took place, Mr. Sharp 
stated the law on the subject, proved that the 
agents were the true represeniatives of the 
owners, and that a proof of services rendered 
would entitle to the customary wages. 

At length, the question was referred to ar- 
Djtration, and £31. 18s. Od, the lowest 
wages paid to any sailor on board, was a- 
warded to Tomma. 


‘ADVENTURES OF TEREA, AND TENAVOW ; 
OTAHEITEANS. 


While the investigation of Tomma’s claim 
"was pending; a vessel arrived in the river be- 
longing to Mr, Mellish, with a cargo of sperm 
vil. On board of this ship were two Ota- 
beiteans, one of them the son of a chief, they 


Adventures of Terea, and Tenavow ; Otaheiteans. 
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were named Terea and Tenavow. — The cap. 
tain had been obliged to put into Otaheite in 
a state of distress, for want of provisions; he 
was received with the utmost kindness by tlie 
natives, and the king ordered him a full sup. 
ply of every thing which that island could 
afford. The captain could not refrain from 
speaking of their great hospitality in the high. 
est terms of commendation. The above. 
ns young fatives agreed to go with 
‘him. 

The captain expressed himself as greatly 
satisfied with these two men as seamen aiid 
fishers, in which oceupation they had been 
of essential service. When ‘Tomma’s claim 
was determined, he instantly agreed to 
‘enter with ‘Jerea and Tenavow on board this 
‘eaptain’s ship, for the whale-fishery. The 
captain paid to each of these Otaheiteans the 
amount of the largest share paid to the best 
whalers ; one received about £60. and the 
other near £70.: from which sum the ex. 
penses of the advances made to them on their 
voyage, and those ineurted in London for 
board and lodging, being deducted, a very 
considerable sum remained, with which they 
purchased a stock of clothes, sufficient to last 
them three or four years : they determined to 
make another voyage, that they 
some money to purchase articles of value for 
their own country, and then toenter only for 
the voyage out to the South Seas. Tom- 
ma having received his wages, equipped him- 
self with a plentiful supply of clothes, and, 
admiring the plan of his countrymen, entered 
with them on board of the same ship. They 
were registered in the articles, and the cop. 
tain entered them in his journal, as he would 
have done British sailors. 

Previous to their parting from Tapene at 
Gravesend, they, together with ‘Tomma, 
requested of the captain an advance of £3. 
esch, on the credit of their wages,: and gave 
it to Tapeoe, requesting him to carry some 
eine from them to their king, and to tell 
vim that they were all together, and in good 
health. Another trait of generosity mvust-be 
noticed. A Portuguese sailor was so much 
pleased with Tapeoe for the attention be had 
paid to these meu, that he also gave him £3. 


ADVENTURES OF DUATENA, A NEW ZEAr 
LANDER. 


Duatena is a very fine young man, abovt 
two and twenty years of age, and five feet ten 
inches high; he possesses a most aimiable 
disposition, is kind, grateful, and affectionate, 
his understanding strong and clear. He & 
nephew to Tippiliee, the chief who visited 
Port Jackson.* He is married to ane of the 
daughters of a great chief, called Wanakee, 
his wife's name is Mike. I asked him his 


* Compare Panorama, Vo}. VIII. p. 297: 
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reason for leaving New Zealand ; he told me, 
his olject was to see King George. For this 
on he entered on board the Santa Auna, 

onging to Port Jackson, which touched at 
New Zealand, on her way to some of the 
South Sea islands, on a sealing voyage. Dua- 
tena was among those who were landed on’ 
Bligh’s Island to kill seals, where, as no 
springs could be found on the island, they 
were dependent for water on the occasional | 
showers of rain. In this island, Duatena 
suffered exceedingly from hunger, thirst, and 
cold, When arrived in the river Thames, 
Duatena expected to see the King, for the 
sight of whem he had voluntarily suffered so 
many dangers, hardships, aud ioils, but in 
this he was unfortunately disappointed ; the 
captain of the ship kept him nearly the whole 
time he was in England, on board the ship, at 
work, till she was discharged ; and on the 5th 
of August, senthim on board the Ann, which 
sailed alwost immediately for Portsmouth. 
Duatena was much concerned that he could 
not be allowed to see a greater portion of 
London, and more particularly that he was 
compelled to return to his country before he 
had seen the King. He speaks of this 
with much regret, and says, his countrymen 
will find great fault with him, for coming 
back without attaining the object of his voyage. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that this 
young chief should through inattention, lose 
the only reward he expected tor two years hard 
toil ; as he wrought as a common sailor with- 
out any wages, but a little clothing and pro- 
vision. 

Duatena is a very 
man, possessed of a most amiable temper, 
aud of considerable natural parts, he mani- 
fests great auxiety to acquire useful knowledge, 
has a very quick perception, and communicates 
his ideas or any subject he understands with 
ease and clearness. 

From the general character of the natives 
of New Zealand, their habits of industry and 
their anxious wish to improve in useful know- 
ledge, Iam fully convinced that they would 
soon become a great nation, if the arts could 
be introduced among them without the ruin- 
ous vices and prevalent diseases of eivil society ; 
such a spirit of enquiry and bold enterprize 
has manifested itself in ‘Tippihee, Ogateence, 
Duatena, and one or two more of their chiefs, 
for the improvement of their country, that 
they will not rest satisfied till the arts of civi- 
lization are more or less introduced among 
their people. 

Curiosity may prom oung men belong- 
ing to the families of to enter on 
board our merchant ships and to visit Europe ; 
and it behoyes the captains of such ships to 
treat them with the utmost humanity during 
the voyage, and merchants or agents ought to 


intelligent young 
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civility. It is impossible to conceive what 
dreadful consequences may flow to Europeans 
in future years, if such natives return home to 
their country, filled with rage and anger against 
the people who have used them improperly, 


' Duatena’s mother is sister to five chicfs, w 


are brothers, one of whom has no less than 
10,000 men under his command ;_his father 
is a chief, and is brother to three other chiefs, 
and he has married the daughter of a very 
powerful chief, who has a brother also a 
chicf,; thus he is related to eleven chiefs, and 
there are but thirteen in the whole. A man 
thus related and connected, might easily have 
filled New Zealand with the history of ‘his 
wrongs, and could not bave failed to have 
excited the utmost hatred of British traders, 
and the British nation. 


FEMALE HEROISM, 


AS EVINCED DURING THE REIGN OF TER- 
ROR OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
In reviewing Mrs. Bristow’s translation of 


Mons. Legouvé's poem /a Mérite des Femmes, 
(page 670 of our present volume) we ex- 
pressed our surprise at her not inserting those 
authentic aneedotes, which that author had 
collected and added to his notes.—We then 
promised to supply her omission ; we now en- 
ter on the fulfilment of our promise; they wil 
form an interesting sequel to the curious 
narratives which we collected in our first vo- 
lume {pages 64, 533, 747, 995), in proof of 
the celebrated prophecy found after M. de la 
Harpe’s death, among his papers. 

It is impossible to reflect, without emotion 
and gratitude, on the courageous affection 
and indefatigable perseverance, which were 
displayed by the fen:ale sex under the reign 
of Terror, towards their proscribed husbands, 
relations, or friends. First, they petitioned 
the Convention in their behalf, to the uam- 
ber of 1500 or 1600. Afterwards, in all the 
towns where incarcerations and murders took 
place, they braved every danger, made every 
entreaty, submitted to every sacrifice, tosave, 
or at least to see, and to comfort, the objects 
of their affection ; and more than onee, when 
they could neither obtain their liberty nor 
protect them, they willingly shared their cap- 
tivity and death. I should be very happy to 
pay a tribute to each of those heroines, in 
recording her name and the instance of her 
magnanimity ; but how could I collect ac- 
counts of actions so innumerable? I have 
however gathered some, they will be suffi- 
cicnt to attest the truth of my verses, while 
they witness the kindness of those consoling 
angels, who, in days of crime, imitated Pros 
‘vidence itself, 

283 
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Madame Lefort, in one of the western 
depariments, trembling for the life of her 
husband, then imprisoned as a conspirator, 
bought a permission to see him. At dark, 
she flies to him with a double dress; she 

rails on hia to change apparel, to go out 
in this disguise, and to leaye her there. On 
the next day, it is discovered that his wife 
has taken his place. The Representative ad- 
dresses her ina menacing tone, ‘* wretch, 
what have you done?"—** My duly,” says 
she, ‘* do yours.” 

The same stratagem was employed at 
Tyans, when that valiant city, reduced to 
submit to her conquerors, became the theatre 
of the most barbarous executions. One of 
the inhabitants is masked for imprison- 
ment; his wife is apprised of it; she hastens 
to warn him, gives him all her money and 
jewels, forces him to escape, and puts on the 
dress of this threatened husband. The exe- 
cutioners come to demand him: his wife 
dressed like him makes her appearance, and 
is conducted to the committee. The deceit 
being soon discovered, she is examined re- 
specting her husband ; she answers that ¢‘ she 
has obliged him to fly ; and that she glories 
in having exposed her own life to seve his.” 
When threatened. with immediate death, if 
she does not disclose the road he has taken ; 
her answer is, ‘* Sirike whenever you like, 
Tam ready.” She is toid that ‘* the good of 
the country requires she should give is forma 
tion she exclaims: The country does not 
eommand nature to be outraged.” 

Paris, as well as the departments, ‘exhi- 
hited wonderful instances of connubial af- 
feciion. 

Madame [avyalette, a prisoner in La 
Bourbe,* with her iusband, learns that he is 
about to appear before the tribunal ; she runs 
to him, clasps him by the ueck and legs, aid 
entreats the gaol-keeper to let her go wih 
him. This dire favor was denied her — 

Madame Davaux obtained it.f Her nus- 
band, formerly lieutenant-general in the pre- 
sidial of Riom, had been arrested in that 
town, and ordered to be earried to the Con- 
ciergerie ; he was overwhelmed with age 
and infirmities. Madame Davaux, aware of 
the fate prepared for him, resolved to share 
the bloody «sacrifice. No warrant had 
been issued against her; and not being con- 
fined, she jumped upon the waggon in which 
the prisoners of the departments were carried 
to Paris. On their arrival, she was impri- 

* La Bourbe, la Conciergerie, le Plessis, 
Je Luxembourg, l’Abbaye, Sevres, Port Libre, 
were houses of arrestation, or prisons in Paris. 


+ Extract from the book intituled La 
Philosophie du Bounkeur, of Cit. Delille De- 
walla, author of la Philosophie de la Nature. 
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soned with them, and died five months after 
on the scaffold, by the side of her husband, 
while she was embracing him. 

Madame Lavergne, the wife of the coms 
mander in Longwy, raised her voice in his 
favor, before the revolutiouary tribunal, when 
he was examined respecting the surrender of 
that town. Fruitless cxeriion! his sentence 
was pronounced in her preseuce. She then 
abandoned herself to despair. To be imuio. 
lated, it was sufficient to exclaim ‘* Vive le 
Tfoi!” she made it resound through the 
hall. In vain were the judges willing to 
consider her as insane; she persisted in ree 
peating the exclamation, till she obtained 
her wish and was condemned. 

Madame Roland, the minister's wife, 
pleaded his cause, at the bar of the Conven- 
tion, with as much fortitude as eloquence, 
When arrested and unabie to assist him, she 
bequeathed an example of intrepidity in 
death, in the calm with which she went to 
the scaffold. 

Some unfortunate persons were brought to 
Paris, and put in the Plessis, to be tried, 
One of them had a young and beautiful wife, 
who had not quitied him. Waile she was 
walking in the yard, with the other prisoners, 
her husband was called to the door of the 

rison. Anticipating this as the signal for 
tis death, she endeavours to follow him; the 
jailer objects to it; but strengthened by her 
misery, she breaks through every thing, runs 
into the arms of her husband, and clasps 
him, to enjoy at least the direful comfort of 
sharing his fie. The guards separate them. 
*€ Barborians,” said she, ** still I will aie ; 
insiantly she flies to the iron door of the 
pusoa, violently sirikes her head against it, 
and falls expiry on the spot. 

Marshal de Mouchy was carried to the 
Luxembourg ; no sooner was he there, than 
liis wife comes in. They observe to her that 
the warrant does not mention her; her an- 
swer is, ‘‘ Since my husband is imprisoned, 
1 am alsoa prisoner.” He is brought before 
the revolutionaty tribunal ; she accompanies 
him. The Public Accuser observes that she 
has not been subpcenaed; her answer is, 
«¢ Since my husband is sammoned here,I must 
come also.” ~ He is at last sentenced to die; 
she steps with him into the bloody cart. The 
executioner tells her she is not condemned. 
«« Since my husband is condemned,” says she, 
** Tam also.” Without uttering another 
word, she was executed with her husband. * 

If, in those horrid days, Hymen made 
every exertion in behalf of the unfortunate, 
it may be well conceived that Love, more 
impetuous, did not yield to him. 


* This venerable Duke, the Marshal de 
Mouchy, was upwards of seventy years of 
age; his lady was nearly as old,— Editor. 
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The mistress of Citizen Caussé, a mer- 
chant in Toulouse, gave an instance of this. 

The revoluuonary commission of that town 
had condemned him; it was dark when his 
sentence was pronounced ; therefore the exe- 
cution was delayed till the wext day. His 
wisiress, having heard of the delay, resolved 
to take advantage of it to deliver bim from 
the hands of the execuiioners. There was 
an uninhabited louse adjoming the place 
where he was tu spend the night; she, who, 
daring his trial, had sold ail her property, to 
procure money to lavish in bis behalf, imme- 
diately porchases that fiouse. Thither she 
runs with a trusty chamber-maid. They 
peiforaie the wail adjoining the prison, and 
make an opeuing in it large enough for the 
escape of the captive whom they wish to 
release ; but the neighbourhood being crowd- 
ed with guards, how can their discoyery of 
him be prevented? A_ military disguise, 
which this cautious friend has brought with 
her, conceals his escape Lressed_ herself as 
agend’armes, she leads him on through the 
sentries 
without heing recognised, and passed by the 
very place where the instrument was prepa- 
ring Which was to cut off a head, that Love 
contrived in this manner to preserve, 

Love rescued alsoa young man of Bour- 
deavx, who had been thrown into one of 
the prisons of that town, The pestilential 
air he breathed there, undermined his health ; 
he was carried to the hospital. A young 
nurse was ordered to attend on him. ‘Toa 
handsome face he joined the advantages of 
birth and fortune. At first, his pleasing 
countenance interested her, and when he 
had seqnainted her with all his misfortunes 
anu forcbodings, pity compleated what ten- 
der sympathy began. She resolved to eflect 
his escape. Afier imparting her design to 
him, without avowing her partiality, she 
advised him to feign as if he were in violent 
convulsions and expiring. ‘The young man 
acted the part allotted to him. Sister The- 
tesa, according to custom, spread the sheet 
over his head. The physician came at the 
usual hour ; she told him the patient had just 


breathed his last; he went away, without | 


suspecting her deception. At dark, sister 
Theresa pretended that the corpse had been 
claimed, for the instruction of the yonng 


surgeons, and she had it brought to the hall; 
for dissection. When he was there, she gave 
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They went thus through the town | 
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ed her to embellish the days she had pre- 
served, Ly consenting to be his wife; as ma 
be readily conceived, she did not retuse ; since 
she was receiving as much happiness as she 
conferred. They went together to Spain, 
where they were married. . 
Madame rcould prove her love to 
Cit. Boyer, only by dying with him. ‘They 
were imprisoned together in Paris. One day 
Boyer was summoned before the tribunal, as 
a witness. His fellow prisoners thought they 
should not see him any more, and the looks 
of all were directed towards his mistress, 
She seemed to be couiposed, and retired to 
write. Que of her friends, suspecting that 
this apparent calm might conceal a daring 
design, watched her, and intercepted a letter 
which she had writien to the Public Accuser, 
By this letter he was informed of every feel- 
ing of her burning heart. Madame... 
expressed in it her wishes for the restoration 
of royalty, which was the same as calling for 
death ; she expected it. But a: she received’ 
no answer, she was afraid her letter had 
been intercepted; she wrote another, and 
| took every care that it might reach its destina- 
tion In the mean while the journals were 
kept out of her sight, because Boyer was on 
the list of those who had been execated. 
She said to her friends: J know, he is no 
more; do not deceive me, I have courage. 
They at length confessed the truth. e 
received this last blow with the greatest fore 
titude, and retired again to her apartments: 
there, she read over once more her lover's 
_ letters, of which she made a girdle round 
| her waist, and spent the remainder of the 
night in lamenting him. On the next day, 
fs dressed herseif with great nicety, aud 


while at breakfast with the other prisoners, 
she heard the bell ringing. ‘* It is me whom 
they come to fetch,” exciaimed she joyfully, 
* Farewell, my friends; 1am happy, Lam 
going to follow him.” She then cut off her 
beautiful hair, and divided it among 
her friends ; she gave a ring to one of them, 
a necklace to another, and after begging that 
they would sometimes look at these presents, 

she took her leave. ‘She ran to the tribunal, 
| she was asked if she was the author of the 


| letter which she was called to account tor: 
Yes, Monsters! I directed it to you; you 
| have murdered my lover; strike me now, 
here is my kead. When on the scaffold she 
exclaimed : here, he pevished yesterday, at 


him a suit of clothes, belonging to a surgeon | the same hour; 1 see fis blood, come, execus 
who was in the secret; and in this disguise | tioner, and mix thal of his lover's with it! 
he escaped, without notice. The fraud was | After uttering these words, she tendered her 
not discovered till the next day. Sister The-,| neck to the blocdy axe, repeating to ber Last’ 
resa was examined ; and using no dissimula-,| moment the name she held so dear. 


tion, so awful was her candour, that sheewas 
spared. Meanwhile, she had inspired she 


Another woman distitguistied herself, after 
the death of ber lover, by an action of a 


young Bordelese with a passion still stronger | different nature but no less affectionaie. She 


than her own; he induced her to.come to his 
retreat ; and there, on his knees, he entreat- 


had witnessed the execution of the unforta- 
nate, on whom her affection was fixed. She 
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followed his remains to the place where they 
were fo be buried with those of several others, 
Tiere she ensces the cupidity of the gravee 

goer 10 oltain the h.ad of a beloved vic- 
tim. and tells :—** Eyes full of love, 
death has just now extinguished, the 
Sinest hair in. the warld, youthful graces 
withered by soirou; such ts the picture of the 
ene [want ; YO Louis d'or will be the re- 

of such service.” The head. was 

romised. She came again alone and trem- 

ing, to receive it in a valuable veil. But 
nature was not so strong as Jove 5. exhausted 
by such siruggles, this fond Jover down, 

t the corner of Rue St _Florentin, and wo, 
the terrified eves of bebolders revealed her, 
sétret, and what she was carrying. She was 
sent belore the tibunal, where the judges 
made a charge ag inst her, of what ought 
to have exciied their sympathy; and, she 
weni to the scaffold, in. the consoling hope of 

ding in another world, the object which had 
animated het with such a delirious passion | 

“Fraternal affection inspired also. sacrifices. 
"Phe sister of a bookseller in Paris, of ihe 
name ‘of Gattey, being present when her 
brother was condemned, exclaimed Vive le 
Roi? within the court itself. She wanted to 
die with him; but this sad satisfaction was 
denied her, and her execution was delayed> 
to the next day. 

“Madempiselle Maille, confined in Rue de 
Sevres, sacrificed herself for her sister in law. 
She went to the yard with the other prisoners, 
to hear the names of the condemned called 
over ; her name being pronounced, she steps 
forwards, but observes that the, surname not 
belonging to her, must apply. to another, 

rson. She is asked whether she knows 
who that person is? (it was her sister in Jaw) ; 
she remains silent; she is ordered to disclose 
her retreat. ‘* J do not wish for death,” 
savs she, ‘' but I prefer it a thousand times 
te the shame of saving myself af tie expence 
ef another; Tam ready to follow you.” 

After the surrender of Lyons five prisoners 
escaped fiom a dungeon, called the Cave of 
Death ; the sisters of young Porral facilitated 
their evasion. gave a part of their tor- 
tune to obtain access to their brother, and 
through the greatest dangers visited him seve- 
ral times, procured hin the necessary im- 
plements: young Porral made use of them 
with as much success as boldness, and, scen 
eame with his four fellow prisoners, to thank 
his sisters, who assisted him te elude the 
search which his flight occasioned. 

[A very particular account of this evasion, 
with many others, some of them conducted 
with wonderful dexterity, was published at 
Lyons, afier the reign of terror had subsided. 
Tt shews to what fury revolutionary princi: 
ples may be impelled af 
} Madame Evrsaneta could have avoided the 
dangers whieh threatened the Bourbons, by 


Foreigners. 


(lisa 


joining those of her brothers who emigrated 
from France; but she rather renounced ail 
thought of herself than forsake the most 
unfortunate of them. She was executed soon 
afterthe King, with the placidity of mild in. 
nocence, When carrying to the scaffold, her 
neck handkerchief fell off: being thus ex. 
posed to the gaze of the crowd, she addressed 
to the executioner these memorable words ; 
«© In the name of decency cover my bosom,” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
FOREIGNERS, 
To the Editor of the Liserary Panorama, 
Sir ;—Your work teems with invectives 
Pore aliens,—whether they be Jews or 
arthians, strangers of Rome, Cretes or 
Arabians ; and the Freneh and Italians being 
janiongst us the most numerous, the most 
abject, the niost abandoned, the most ine 
sidious, “a centuple accumulation of your 
wrath is directed against them. But, my 
good friend, all this availeth thee nothing; 
allow me to ask thee; whence comes it that 
the sprightly, volatile, mimick loving, cor- 
rapt Gaulois proves such acceptable company 
to the stern, coli, rovgh descendants of the 
Chersonese ?—for time out of wind, the 
French have swarmed in our island. The 
ediet of Nantes has deluged the country with 
a deeply mingled race, of descendants of 
adventurers from the northern wilds. Every 
day our ears are ringing with Freach names, 
basely corrupted it is true by our lower 
orders ; yet still unquestionably French ; are 
we not hourly seeing in print the names of 
muny respeciable families of true Gallic 
origin? Our Le Mesuriers, our Le Neves, 
our Devercuxs, our Fitzroys, oar De 
Courcys, cur Montagues, &c.—Such being 
the case, cease thy railing ; for the French 
serpentine art of insinuation into kingdoms, 
courts, legislatures, politics, religion (where 
has the subtle poison not penetrated with its 
deadly influence ?) baffled even Queen Bess, 
—In 1567, a year full of eventiul history, 
in whieh Darnley was murdered, and the 
of Scotland was married to Bothwell, 
lizabeth in expectation of the long pros 
jected invasion by the Spanish Armada,* come 
manded the Lord Mayor of London, to 
take she name, quality, and profession, of 
all strangers residing within the City of 
London ; on which examination there ap- 
peared to be as follows: Scots, 40; Frenca, 
428; Spaniards and Portuguese, 45; Italians, 
140; tech, 2030; Burgundians, 44; 
Danes, 2; and one man fiom Liege. What 
would the proportionate prove numbers, were 
they now exan:ined wiih equal accuracy. 
lam yours, &c. Nomser 


* In 1586 [Spanish Armada] London cone 
tained ‘003 strangers, and [only] 36 persons 
suspectedin religion.” Panoranta, Vol. 1. p. 
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= 
AWTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE LATE EARL 
BERKELEY'S MARRIAGE. 


[This Sulject is likely to engave much public 
discussion in the ensuing winter). 


Frederick Augustus, late Earl of Berkeley, 
was married by bans, in the parish church 
of Berkeley, on the 30th «of March, 1785, 
to Mary Cole, daughter of a tradesman, at 
Wootton, near Gloucester. By ambiguous 
expressions it was contrived, that the bans 
should be legally published, and yet excite vo 
suspicion in the cougregation, of who the 
two parties were: this was never explained, 
nor is it very iunportant. ‘The ceremony was 
performed privately at an early hour in the 
morning, no a being present in the 
church but Mr. Hupsman, the curate, 
Baines, the clerk of the parish, and the bro- 
ther of Lady Berkeley, a youth of 15 or 16. 
Ail the parties received the strongest injunc- 
tions to keep the'marriage inviolably secret ; 
and Mr. Hopsman was particularly char, 
by Lord Berkeley to keep the registerin hi 
own hands, and not to enter it in the regular 
manner. Lady B's brother was immediately 
after sent to London, where he assumed the 
name of Tudor, and from thence to Paris, 
and remained abroad sor some years, first at 
College, at Vincennes, and afterwards at- 
tached to the Commissariat of the British army. 

The motives which prevailed on Lord B. 
to keep his marriage secret, though they 
have never been thoroughly explained, may 
be reasonably accounted for by the situation 
in life of Lady B.'s family, and a declaration 
Lord B. was understood to have made previ- 
ously to the marriage of his brother, Admi- 
ral B. to Lady Emily Lennox, of his resolu- 
tion never to marry. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the pre- 
cautions that were taken to keep the mar- 
riage secret, rumours of it got abroad, and 
at length became so strong as to induce a 
friend of Adniiral Berkeley's to write to him 
on the subject, informing him that the 
reports of his brother's marriage were so ge- 
neral, that it was almost impossible they 
should be false. ‘This came to Lord Berke- 
nay knowledge, who immediately wrote to 
Mr. Hupsman, informing him of the reports 
that were in circulation, and giving him to 
understand, thatif he did not take effectual 
ieans to prevent the possibility of the mar- 
riage being discovered, he would forfeit his 
(Lord B.'s) friendship and patronage for ever. 
To this Hupsman answered im a few lines, 
that Lord B.’s will should be punciually 
obeyed——and thus for some time matters 
matned, 

Hupsman appears to have been a man ot- 
teh in embarrassed circumstances, and in the 
habit of soliciting pecuniary assistance from 
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Lord Berkeley. On one of these occasions, 
not receiving the supply he requested, he re- 
proached Lord Berkeley with ingratitude. 
And now Lord B. himself asserted, that he 
for the first time saw the full extent of the 
dilemma he had drawn himself into. All 
registry of his marriage he had every reason 
to believe was destroyed. ‘* Circumstanced 
as I was (said he, in a speech made in the 
Committee of Privileges, when the subject 
of his marriage was before thenv in the year 
1799), 1 could not in honour do any thing 
that might expose him to punishment. What 
then was tobe done? Incase Mr. Hupsman 
outlived me, or Mr. Tudor should die, who 
ran more risks of death from his public cas 
pacity, what then would be Lady Berkeley's 
situation? What proof could she bring of 
her marriage? How be heard in the world? 
As soon, therefore, as the causes of secrec 
were removed, we were married again, 
did not, however, risk this measure, till I 
had been informed by an eminent counsel 
that such second marriage could not have the 
effect of invalidating the first, in case the 
solemnization of it could be proved.” 

This second marriage was solemnized in 
Lambeth Church, May 16, 1796. 

At length in November, 1798, Mr. Hups- 
man died. It was suggested that though the 
regnlar entry made at the time of the mar- 
riage of Lord and Lady Berkeley had been 
destroyed, yet some traces or memorandum 
of it might perhaps be found, either in the 
register, or among Mr. Hupsman’s papers. 
This suggestion Lord Berkeley determined to 
act upon; accordingly, early in the ensuing 
year, Mr. Carrington, who had for some 
— been tutor to Lord B.'s children, and 
nad been presented by him to the living of 
Berkeley, on Hupsinan’s death, went down 
to Berkeley for the purpose of searching for 
any traces that might remain, accompanied 
by a Mr. Scriven, an assistant in the office of 
Mr. Bootle, Lord B.’s solicitor. 

These gentlemen arrived at Berkeley Cas- 
tle on the 7th of March, 1799, and sending 
for the Parish Registers, then in the custooy 
of Mr. Lewis, the curate, immediately en- 
tered upon a careful examination of them ; 
for some time, however, without the smallest 

ospect of success. At length, on examin 
ing leaf that appeared thicker than ordinary, 
in the marriage registry book, it was diseo- 
vered that two leaves had been there pasted 
together by the edges, and on separating 
them, an entry for the publication of the 
bans for Lord B.'s marriage was discovered 
written on the inside of one of the leaves so 
pasted together. Afier some further search 
the marriage entry was also discovered, 
cealed upon the inside of the cover of the 
book, upon the pasteboard. It appeared to 
have been written between lines suled with 
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ink for the purpose, upon the last blank 
page of the book, but the wrong side up- 
wards. The leaf appeared to have been di- 
vided ina line from side to side, without se- 
paration from the binding. Another marriage | 
was entered upon the upper side of the same 
leaf, on the part left uncovered. The piece 
of the leaf covered, which contained the | 
entry, was turned down on the pasteboard | 
cover of the book fike a strap, the writing 
downwards: upon this was pasted a half- 
sheet of paper, which, to a slight observer, 
was effectually as a strap, and the whole 
seemed to be the origival cover of the book, 
upon a part of which an old paper was stuck | 
with wafers. We were led to the discovery 

a small pucker or two, and a small rising 
in the paper. Not knowing whether there 
might be any thing ander, or if any thing, 
in what manner it might be placed, we hap- 
pened to open the boitom of the book first 
(it was tied at the top, but completely sepa- 
rated), by which mears we tore the entry 
from the book, of which I am certain it had 
been part, by comparing the parts separated, 
and the indents exactly fitting each other. 
Afier taking a correct copy, we left the entry 
fastened to the cover ‘of the book by a blank 
Jeaf, or half sheet of paper that had been 
pasted on.” 

Such is the account of the discovery given 
by Mr. Carrington. 

THE DESPOT IN DUDGEON, AND 
JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY ; 
SHEWING 
THE. DIFFERENCE BFTWEEN PROMISES AND 
PERFORMANCES. 

{Extracted from the private History of the 
Imperial Family of Buonaparw.} 


In two Paris: the first Part, printed in 
1809, by order of Don Joseph Napoieon 
Buonaparte, King of the Spains, and of the 
lndies : containing official Plans and Predic- 
tions ; the second Part, lately printed and 
published by order of the Spanish Junta, : 
explaining the Fulfilment of the former Fart, 
with the Causes and Consequences thereof, in 
several Letters, by the Duke of Santa Fe, 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, to Don 
Lonisde U rquijo, Minister of Foreign 
Affaiss at Madrid. 


Behold with idle skill the wanton boy, 

Breathe through his tube; he sees, with eager 

The trembling bubble, in its rising small ; 

And by degrees expands the glittering ball : 

But when to full perfection blown, it flies 

High in the air, and shines in various dyes, 

The baffled monarch, with a falling tear, 


Sees his world burst atonce, and disappear. 
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PART I.—-PROMISES. 


The minister of finances of Spain 


recently published a Report made to Joseph 
Buonaparte, ia which he shews—that 
even if recourse had not been had to the 


| suppression of the convents, and to the 


confiscation of the property of those who 
oppose Joseph, the resources of the -state 
would have been sufficient to discharge the 
national debt. The valuation of the religious 
edifices, and the gradual reduction of the 
regular clergy, are not taken into this esti- 
maté. ‘ Your majesty may flatter yourself,” 
says the minister, ‘* to see, in the space of 
two years, the credit of the crown re-esia- 
blished, and its creditors satisfied, whether 
they prefer to become proprietors of lands, 
or whether they merely confine them-elves 
to the reception of their revenues. That 
in the circulation, produced by the 
Vales loyal, shall disappear : for cireuiation 
admits only of paper which justifies entire 
confidence. This confidence shall revive, 
with the activity of great associations, of the 
bank, of corporations of artisans, who hither- 
to have been victims of the influence exer. 
cised over them by the former government. 
In short, that epoch so ardently desired shall 
arrive, when it may be possible to suppress, 
or at least to modify, the most burthensome 
imposts, and to listen to the liberality of 
principles and generosity truly Roya’, in order 
to re-open all the sources oi public pros- 
perity.” 

Reprinted from Literary PANORAMA, 

Vol. VII. p. 569. 


PART Il.—-PERFORMANCE. 


A l'tmpossible personne n'est tenu.— 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
Of Joseph’s income would you state 
A full account, and fair ? 
'Tis Hope ; and hope ; and hope ;— 
now cast 


—— 


The following correspondence is unques- 
tionably genuine. The doubts that were 
suggested concerning the authenticity of it 
in Spain, were dissipated by the exhibition 
of the originals to public inspection at Cadiz. 
The hand writing of these letters was known 
by many, and acknowledged. We know 
also, that before their appearance in public 
in an English dress, they were seen in pos- 
session of a noble marquis; and the perusal 
of them led to comments replete with hope, 
we trust, in due time, to be matured into 
exultation. 
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As nothing can be more completely con- 
sonant to the opinions we have expressed on 
Spanish affairs, we appeal to these docu- 
ments, in vindication of our judgment: and 
as every partof them is important, and even 
the turns of phrase adop‘ed by the writer 
have their meaning, we have printed them 
verbatim. It is likely that we shall have 
occasion to appeal to them, oftener than 
once, on future occasions. 

From the nature of intercepted corres- 
poudence, its character is liable to impeach- 
ment; we therefore take this opportunity of 
stating in supportof the authenticity of the 
Tutercepted Correspondence” from Egypt, 
obiained by Lord Nelson, and published in 


England, of the real trath of which doubts | 


were entertained by the Jacobin party, that 
a gentleman who from his familiarity with 
the French language, was engaged in making 
out the words, decyphering the hand wiiting, 
and supplying tue /acun@—damaged by ine 
sea-water, when they were thrown overboard 
(a difficulty whieh greatly embarrassed a noble 
lad, then in office.) enabled us, at that 
time, to assert without reserve the genuine- 
ness of those epistles, 


. . . 


Translated Copy of a Letter from the Duke of 
Sinta Fe (Don Miguel Jose de Axanza), late 
Minster of the Revenue in Spain, and Vice- 
King of Mexico, at present a Traitor to his 
Country, and Spanish Chargé Affaires, from 
the intrusive King Jusef I. at the Court of 
France, addressed lo Don Mariano Louis de 
Urquyo, late Minister of Siatein Spain, now 
@ Frartor to his Country, and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Josef. 


Most Excellent Sir.—The time is at length 
urved, when I have it in my power to write to 
your Excellency on subjects which direetiy con- 
cm us. The day beiore yesterday I nad aiong 
couversaiion with the Duke of Cadore, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who had given me to under- 
Stand, at a former period, that he wished to 
communicate to me some matters by the Em- 
peror’s erder. I shail relate the heads of this 
“onterence, in which many subjects were 
handied, and ail of importance. 

_ The Minister told me, that his Imperial Ma- 
icsty cannot send more money to Spain, and that 
"13 necessary that kingdom should provide for 
the subsistence and expences Of its army ; that 
he has done enough in having employed 400,000 
men in the reduction of Spain ; that France has 
ethdusted tts Treasury, havittg sent there two 
hundied millions ot livres since the commence- 
Ment of the war ; that our Government has not 
wailed itself of the resources, which the coun- 
ty otters by the collection of funds 5 that cons | 
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tributions should have been raised in Andalusiag 
particu’arly Seville and Malige, nd also in 
Murcia ; that his Majes:y had imposed a con- 
tribution’ of 6,000,000 of livres on the town of 
Lerida (1 am not coitan whether it was this or 
a greater sum he mieutioned to Mme); that ‘he. 
English propery f und in Seville should have- 
been co ifise.ted 5 and his Impenal Majesty is of. 
opinion, that this in Seville alone ought have 
amounted to forty millions of isres ; hai the. 
plate of the churches and convents should have 
been taken possession of; that in Spain there 
must necessarily be a vast quantity of money in_ 
circulation, which bas been intreduced by the 
French and En:tish, together with what had 
arved from America; thot tie Dmperor has 
always made war, by extracting from the cone” 
qucred couutrics the subsistence ani expences of 
his armies; that had he not been obliged to 
employ so many troops. in the teducnon of 
Spain, he might have dismisses many of :hem, 
and thus have avided the expences tucy occas 
sion; tuat the funds of our Treasury hase not 
been applicd in the manner they should have 
been, that is to sav, to the payment of the troops 
employed in conquering and tranquill zing the 


kingdom ; that there nave beeu many pompous, 
‘extravagant, and unnecssary expences that- 
gratifications jastly due, should have been deferred 
| until mote tranquil and happy times 5 that the 
Staffs which are maintaived are too numerous 
and too expensive ; that tere have been formed,, 
and are forming, Spanish corps, which are nog, 
only useless but dangerous, because, togetier 
with abs roi: g sums, which can be more advan- 
tagrously employed, they deserl, and pass «ver 
to the enemy’s force; and finally, that the 
kindness with which the King treats those of’ the. 
opposite party is excessive, giauting them favours 
and advantages, which only serve to disgust and 
dispirit those, who, fiom the commencement, 
adhered to his cause. 

These are the piincipal subjects which the 
Minister communicated tv me ; and now I shall 
proceed to explain to your Excellency the sub- 
stance of my answeis. The priacipal point, 
and that which, in my mind, mo t occupies the 
attention of the Emperor, is a wish to evede- 
sending to Spain more money than the 2,000,0°0 
monthly, as agreed in the former arrang: ments. 
Recollecting the observations which had been 
made on this subject, when I was in the office 
of Foreign Affairs, and being well aware of the 
situation of our provinces and of our Treasury, 
I replied to the Minister, that the King, my 
Master, was well convinced of the great draw- 
back the war of Spain occasioned to the Treasury 
of France; but that he saw, with the deepest 
regret and concern, the impossibility of freeing 
it from this charge by any means or resources in 
our powcr ; that the customary rents had been 
until this period as null, and could only be 
collected in a few conquered districts ; and even 
in these the frequent tncurstons of the insurgents 
and landilti parties, frustrated the diligence of 
the Administrators and Collectors 5 that mm many 
parts the very General and Chiets cf the French 
troops, served more to impede than assist the 
collcction of the royal duties 5 that the provinces 
were ruined by the supplies of all kinds, which 
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they had fo provide for the French troops, and 
by the total cessation of traffic between the differ- 
ent towns ; that such funds as had been col!ecled, 
as. well from the established imposts as ficm the 
other means and resources which had been de- 
viced, had all been applied preferably to the 
wants of the French army, subtrac‘ing only 
some inconsiderable sums for the Royal Guard, 
which had been almost always out on strong 
peeve of observation ; for his Majesty’s Civil 
ist, which had been paid but in small parts ; 
and for other purposes of the first necessity, so 
that there had been no pay issued to widows, 
pensioners, or those retired from active service, 
ner very often to those in the most necessary 
employments. The very Ministers have been, 
ut times, five months, without receiving theirs, 
in ofder to meet the expences of the troops. 
With respect to attributing to ignorance, want 
of energy, or excessive lenity on the part of the 
Government towards the inhabitants, the not 
having drawn forth the resources which were 
supoosed to have existed, I told the Minister 
that they had been employed, as far as circuim- 
stances permitted. That to judge us, it was 
necessary to keep in. view the then existing 
circums:ances, namely, that the subdued pro- 
vinces were few ; and in none did the fiee and 
uninterrupted exercise of administiation take 
tani 5 that extraordinary contributions and forced 
oans were exacted in all places, where the col- 
lection was deemed practicable, overcoming no 
small difficultics ; that in order to preserve the 
subject provinces faithful, it was adviscable not 
to goad or harrags them to an extreme, that by 
doing so we should inspire those in a state of 
insurrection with an unfavourable idea, as to 
the fate that awaited them, in the event of their 
surrendering themselves. ‘What certainly 
contributions might have been raised, in the 
same manner as the French generals do, in pro- 
vinces they govern ; but that even such contri- 
Butions would not have produced a sufficien 
sum to nieet the expences of the army, particu- 
arly when it remained two years and an ha'f, or 
maore, in the same station ; that these contri- 
Butrans cannot be repeated ; as experience may 
shew in Custille and Leon, as in the firmer al} 
the current coin is exhausted, and the means of 
restoring its circulation do rot appcar; paiticu- 
larly when the troops aie in motion, and the 
Military chest distributes its funds in distiicts 
distant from the place of their collection ; that 
his Tmperial Majesty would be convinced of the 
ympossibility of collecting funds sufficient to 
fefiay the expences of the war, from what takes 


‘Place in the provinces governed by Freneh gejiec- 


rsis, Who cannot be accused of indolence er 
excessive lenity towards thé inhabitants ; on the 
contigry, itis to be feared, they avail themselves 
of cruelty ‘and ‘vivlence, which no government 
on earth can exercise over its own natural sub- 
jrets, between whom there are reciprocal tics 
dnd cbligations 3 the latter narutally looking up 
ta the former for protection and support; and 
thar what might have Seen done in Lerida may 
fot, perhaps, serve as an example for similar 
conduct in other pieces ‘for, as have been 

ned here, the inhabiténte of the neighbour- 
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and church plate, in that town, believing it 
capable of making a most vigorous resistance ; 
besides, it is not yet known if it has been able 
to furnish the sum demanded. I represented to 
the Minister, that contributions had been taised 
in Andalusia, of-which I had been informed ; 
and that in Granada, though it surrendered 
without making the smallest resistance, there 
had been a demand of 5,000,000 of reals, under 
the title of a forced loan; and in Malaga a 
greater sum, part of which I reccllect had been 
deposited in the military chest of the 4th corps ; 
that being absent from Seville at the period of 
its surrender, I know not exactly what had been 
demanded there : but I am convinced, that by 
the interference of the French authorities, all 
the English property found in that city had been 
sequestered ; and that the same had taken place 
in Malaga; that in general the value of stich 
Property, when first discovered, is much over- 
rated ; as] have heara had been the case, on 
the entrance of General Sebastiani into Malaga, 
and itis not to be wondered, that the idea formed 
by his Imperial Majesty, of the value of that 
at Seville, should be conformable to the exagge- 
rated accounts which might have reached him, 

As Iam well informed of the active exertions, 
which have been used for the collection of 
church plate, and of the results of this col- 
lection, I was able to. tell the Minister, 
that this resource had not been neglected ; that 
not only all the jewels, silver, and gold, fonnd 
in the suppress:d convents, bad been collected, 
and carried directly to ihe mint ; but also what 
belonged to the nuaneries, parochial and cathe- 
dial churches of the whole kingdom ; leaving 
only the sacred vessels indispensably necessary 
for worship ; that this resource had not becn as 
abundant and productive as might be supposed, 
and we ourselves expected; first, because all 
the churches of the towns through which the 
French troops passed, were plundered, and 
despoiled of their ornaments ; secondly, because 
the insurgents and banditti parties had done the 
sane in the towns which they had occupied, or 
passed through; and thirdly, because the plate 
of the churches, even lefore the altars, in niches 
and images, appear of great value and richness, 
and when you collect them and melt them, 
they are generally found to be nothing more than 
thin plat.s, placed only to cover the wood which 
compose their centre; and that this resource, 
such as it is, and al! other which have been 
adopted, ure those which compose the funds 
with which the indispensable necessities of the 
Treasury have been supplied ; amongst which 
the subsistence, hospital and other expences of 
the troops, have been first attended to. 

With respect to the specie supposed to be in 
circulation in Spain, taking into the calculation 
what the French and English brought into it, 


{and also what has arrived from America, | have 


assured the Minister, that as yetno great abun- 
dance of specie is perceisable, whither it Is 
occasioned by a gieat proportion of it remaining 
with the numerous French sutlers who follow 
the army—whether it be that another proportion 
is distiibuted amongst our venders of eatables 
and liguors—+or whether it be principally because 


illoges deposited their money, famicase, money of the Spanish coinage has disappeased 
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in the time of the insurrectional government, 
expended in the payment for arms, clothing, 
and other effects, received from foreign powers, 
especially from the English, and for goods intro- 
duced by commerce. 

I confess upon this subject I am devoid of 
sufficiently exact accounts, and that I am only 
governed in my Opinion by the clamours and the 
evident signs of poverty which present themselves 
on every side. In order to afford full satisfaction, 
and plainly answer the charge of the complaint 
which has been preferred, that the funds of our 
Treasury had not been applied with preference 
to the expenditure of the army, but have been 
prodigally wasted on objects of luxury, I could 
have wished to have had a statement which 


should shew the expenditure or distribution of | 


all the sums reccived into the Treasury, since 
the King has been in Spain ; and I belive it 
would not be very difficult to send me this state- 
ment. By this means the Court would see what 
have been the sums that had been appropriated 
to the expences of the war, and what were those 
which had been destined to superfluities and 
luxury. 

’ In the mean time, not exactly understanding 
what they wish to qualify with the name of 
prodigality or luxury, (for the King our Sove- 
reign has not been in a situation to expend exor+ 
bitant sums with his Civil List, of which, in my 
opinion, he has not received the half, and rather 
has been in want of the means which the deco- 
tum and splendour of Majesty require) yet I 
could perceive, from the explanations of the 
Ministes, that he principally alluded to the gra- 
tifications which his Majesty had distributed 
amongst some of his servants, both civil and 
militarys Under this impression, I asserted, that 
those gratifications, made with the same spirit 
with which all first services are rewarded,. in 
order to stimulate further exertion, in no way 
had diminished the funds of the Treasury, des- 
tined for the war department ; and as_ they 
consist of hypothetical or imaginary sums, useful 
only for the acquireiaent of national advantages, 
they could not serve for the payment of the 
soldiers, nor for other expences, which absolute- 
ly required to be paid in specie. 

To this the Minister answered me, that, since 
the hypothetical cedudas, or government paper 
security, property or funds, had a value, this 
value could be converted into money ; and my 
answer was, that for the present, and until full 
confidence in the government should be esta- 
blished, the sale of the national property should 
be multiplied, 

With respect to the cedulas, it may be said, 
that they do not possess a current value, from 
the great loss sustained in their discount. But 
the resource of alienating property has not been 
neglected, in order to meet the expences C the 
day, amongst which those of the war department 
have ever been the frst attended to, On the 
contrary, in order to establish by this means a 
disposable fand, great advantages have been 
granted to thé purchasers, on paying a part in 
Specie ; and thus the imaginary sums,* given by 
way of gratification, indemnification, or other 


Cedulas, Government paper security. 


title, have not diminished the resource which 
the national property could for the present afford 
to the Treasury. 

With respect to the Staff of the Arty, which 
is supposed to be numerous and expensive, I have 
told the Minister that, in my opinion, they had 
misinformed bis Imperial Majesty ; that I did 
not believe that the King had appointed more 
Generals and Officers of the Staff than were 
necessary ; nor did he receive more of the an- 
cient officers, than in justice should have been 
admitted, from their having espoused the cause 
of his Majesty, and remained faithful to it; and 
that the latter had, not hitherto consumed any of 
the funds of the Treasury ; and I doubt if an 
of them have as yet received their pay. In th 
point I should also have wished to be more 
exactly informed, for 1 am of opinion, that 
much exaggeration has been made use of to the 
Empetor. 

An exact detail of all the Staff, which i¢ 
appears to me would not be very difficult for the 
Minister of War to perform, would remove the 
unfavourable impressions which may have been 
made in this particular. 

The idea that the regiments and corps of 
Spaniards are prejudicial, inasmuch as they go 
to increase the number of the enemy's [troops] 
after having occasioned expence to the Treasury, is 
here but too prevalent, and consequently the 
formation of these corps is considered premature. 
1 represented to the Minister, that 1 considered 
no method could be more necessary and politic 
than this, for no government can exist without 
force ; that although itis true, that in the begin- 
ning much desertion would take place, it could 
never be so great as was apprehended ; that 
every day it would become less in proportion as 
the public [opinion} underwent a change, and the 
reduction of the provinces was increasing ; that, at 
present, it is to be hoped, it will be little or 
nothing—siuce the large bodics of insurgents, 
which took the name of armiés, have disappeared, 
and there only remain the parties of bandit, 
which offer but little attraction to those, who are 
enlisted under the soyal standard ; that the carps 
of Spaniards employed in” garrison, would 
enable the French troops to undertake the opera~ 
tions in the ficld, as the French generals wished s 
lamenting that they should be obliged to have 
their divisions detached and separated, in order 
to preserve tranquillity in the provinces already 
conquered, 

The Minister appears te doubt whether there are 
Freach generals, who agree in the utility of 
forming ccrps of Spaniards ; at the same time 
he supposes they approve of the civic guards. 
As I know. positively that there are generals, and 
of much note, wio not only are in favour af 
the system of creatisg regular corps, but also 
persuade and promote theit formation, with their 
utmost efforts, I con assert and sustain my pro- 
position. But, from the importance of the 
subject, I should wish that these generals should 
make known here their mode of thinking, alledg- 
ing their solid reasons, and toundations upon 


| Which they build their opinions ; for we do not 


receive much attention on subjects cf ths nature, 
and perhaps we may Crate suspicions of an 
unpleasant nature. 
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It only remains to speak of the extreme kind- 
‘ness, with which itis said the King theated those 
of the opposite’ party, granting them favors and 
advantages. 


1 wished to explain to the Minister, the favor- 
able results produced by the general amnesty, 
‘when the King penetrated by the Sierra Morena ; 
how his benignity gained the hearts of the inha- 
Ditants of those provinces, and facilitated the 
eccupation of them, without the effusion of 
blocd ; and with how much facility and promp- 
‘titude he terminated a campaign, which would 
have been the most glorious possible, were it not 
Sor the unfortunate resistance of Cadiz, fomented 
by the cunning and gold of the English. But 
the Minister dwelt upon the excess of his Ma- 
jesty’s goodness towards some individuals, who, 
faving followed the opposite party, obtained 
rewards and employments in his royal service. 
I then said that there were few in this situation, 
and that those were persons remackable for their 
circumstances, and for the part they had acted 
amongst the insurgents, that his Majesty deemed 
it expedient to make such examples in order to 
inspire confidence in those, who were still waver- 
dng and indecisive, whether they should present 
themselves with submission to his Majesty ; and 
he has not as yet had occasion to repent his 
having placed them in the situations they oc- 
cupy ; that it was endeavoured by all means to 
weaken the force of the insurgents ; and that it 
‘Was not the least efficacious mode of doing so, 
to admit into his Majesty’s service the generals 
and officers, who voluntarily wished to enter 
into it, upon their taking the necessary oath of 
fidelity; and if this has displeased any of the 
ancient adherents 6f the King, it is our indiscreet 
egotism, which should not impede the grand 
work of uniting the nation. 

I have stated to your Excellency every thing 
that passed, in my conference with the Duke of 
Cadore. 1 did not speak on the subject of French 
troops employed in the war of Spain, nor as to 
the quantity of money, sent by the Treasury of 
France to that kingdom, nor upon some other 
topics on which the Minister touched, as I 
was not in possession of minute particulars on 
these subjects ; nor did I think they should be 
subjects of discussion. Your Excellency will be 
pleased to have the goodness to transmit every 
thing to his Majesty for his royal informa- 
tion ; and to communicate to me what his Royal 
pleasure may determine that 1 should add on the 
@ame topics, on tuture occasions. 

ft is not to be wondered, that many reflections 
should have fallen from me calculated to prove 
the. reguiari’y, the prudence, and wise views, 
with which his Majesty proceeded in the parti- 
culars, that gave rise to the remarks and obser- 
vations, which, by order of the Emperor, were 
laid before me. 

The instructions and information which shall 
be affoided me, shall’ best enable me to prove, 
for the future, mv zeal. ; 

During ‘the conversation 1 had with the Mi- 
nister, T took occasion to read to him the letter 
which the Minister of War transmitted me, 
writien by the Intendant of Salamanca, on the 
24th of last March ; drawing a dismal picture 
of the state of that province, and the difficulties 


presented themselve prevent the levying 
of the contributions. imposed. Marshal 
Duke of Elchinzen. on of 

And before breaking up our interview, I also 
read to him the letter, which the Regent of the 
Council of Navarse directed to the Minister 
Secretary of State, dated 30th April, compiain. 
ing of the conduct of the Governor, M. Dufour, 
instigating the Council of Goverument (Consejo 
de Gobierno), created by. himself, to make a 
Fepresentation, or Act, incompatible with the 
sovereignty of the King, Upon. this subject, 
without approving or disapproving of the act of 
Mons. Dufour, he simply told me, that the 
Government estabiished in Navarre, and the other 
provinces, were military measures. 1 shall re- 
turn to treat more particularly on this subject, 
when I have an opportunity, 

God preserve your Excellency many years. | 

(Signed The Duke of SANTA FE. 

Paris, June 19, 1810. 

[A correct translation of the original letter, 
(written in Spanish) in possession of bis Excel- 
lency the Marquis of Romana.] 
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Cuar, Vi.—City Petition—West-India Docks—~ 
Army Estimates—Religious Toleration—Corn 
Distillation Bill— Catholic Petition Repri- 
mand of Mr. Fuller—His Majesty's Answer 
to the City of London—Motion of Censure-~ 
Ge. Gc. Ge. 


MOUSE OF Commons, Monday, Feb. 26, 1810, 
City Petition. 


The Sheriffs of the City of London presented 
at the bar the following petition. 

“© To the Hon. the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, in Parliament assembled :—The hum- 
ble petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in. common 
council assembled—Sheweth, That we have 
observed with grief and concern, that a Dill has 
been ordered to be brought into your hon. house, 
for granting a pension of £2000 per annum, for 
three lives, to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Wellington.—We beg to represent to your hon, 
house, that a measure so extraordinary, in the 
present situation of the country, and under all 
the afflicting circumstances attending our armies 
in Spain and Portugal, under the command of 
that officer, cannot but prove highly injurious in 
its consequences, and no less grievous than irti- 
tating to the nation at large. That in making 
these representations to your hon. house, we are 
urged not more from motives of economy and 
vigilance, in the present period of difficulty and 
distress, than from an anxious desire that, whcn 
such marks of national gratitude are bestowed on 
any of the gallant defendcrs of their country, 
they sball be givea in concurrence with. the 
general sentiments of the nation, and in strict 
conformity to the claims of. the individual.— 
That, entertaining these sentiments, it is our 
painful duty to state to your hon, .house, that, 
admitting to the utmost extent the valour of 
Lord Wellington, we do not recognise in his 
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military conduct, any claims to this national 
rernuneration. That in the ‘short’ period of his 
services in Europe, not amounting to two years, 
we have seen his galiant efforts in Yortugal lead 
only to the disgracetul and scandalous convention 
of Cintra, signed by his own hand-—a transac- 
tion, the sound of which’ must be ever hateful 
to British ears, and) which has fixed an indelible 
staii on the character and honour of the country. 
—'n Spain we have seen the valour he displayed 
in repulsing the Frefich at falavera, with im- 
me se loss of lives, produce no other conse- 
quences, than his almost immediate and rapid 
retreat, under the moftifying arid disastrous cir- 
cumstances, of being compelied to leave his 
sick and wounded, to the care of the enemy. 
That as yet we have witnessed no inquiry into 
either of these campaigns, and we conceive it 
to be due to the nation, before its resources shall 
be thus applied, that the most rigid inquiry be 
made, why the valour of its armies, has been 
thus so usclessly and unfortunately displayed. 
That in addition to the reasens we have stated, 
against this l#vist! grant of the public money to 
lord Wellington, we beg leave to remind your 
hon. house, that this officer was employed in 
India for several years, ona variety of services, 
by far the most profitable that can fall to the lot 
ot a British officer, and that himself and family 
possessed, for a long period of time, in that 
quarter of the world, the most ample means of 
securing to themselves the most abundant for- 
tanes——That since their return to Europe, this 
family has been in constant possession of the 
most lucrative offices and emoluments of the 
state, and we have seen, Lord Wellington himself 
enjoy the singuldr advantage, of holding one 
of the greatest civil offices of the government, 
whilst he was in the exercise of his military 
command in Portugal.—That we beg leave to 
state to your hon. house, that the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Livery of London, did agree to 
petition the King for a rigid, impartial, and 
general inquiry into the plans upon which the 
expeditions to Spain, and Portugal were under- 
taken, as well as of that to Holland, and into 
the conduct of the commanders, to whom they 
were entrusted. That in direct violation of their 
established rights, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
when they attended to deliver the said petition, 
were not only prevented from delivering the same 
to the King at the levee, but also denied a 
personal audienee of his Majesty ; that they beg 
to impress ic on your hon. house that such right 
was never before questioned or denied, and they 
were thereby prevented fiom laying their just 
complaints and grievanees before their sovereign, 


That they conceive it to be a high aggravation 
of his Majesty’s, incapable and unprincipled ad- 
visers, that they have not only placed a barrier 
between the King and the people ; but in the | 
very face of these complaints, and in contempt | 
and defiance of public opinion, advised his | 
Majrsty to recommend to Parliament, the said | 
grant to Lord Wellington.—That when we take | 
al) these circumstances into our consideration— | 
when we reflect too, that the unanimous and 
grateful feelings of this country, have never been 
appealed to for any similar remuneration to the 
family cf the ever to be lamented Sir John 
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Moore, who, after a long career of military 
glory, in the constant performance of his military 
duties, and receivin ly his. ordinary. 
after having shed his bidod-in almost every, battle 
in which he was engaged, .at, length, to the 
irreparable loss of his afflicted country, sacrifived 


‘his lite. in. its defence, al] 


circumstances, we submit to your hon, house, 
that there can be neither reason, mor, justice in 
making the proposed grant to Lord Wellingion. 
We therefore humbly pray your hon. house, that 
the bill for effecting that purpose, may not be 
permitted to pass into.a law.” 


4 
On the motion of Mr, Alderman Coombe, 


ordered to lie on the table. “ 
West-India Docks. 


_ Mr. Barham called the attention of the house 
to complaints of certain abuses, in the appropri- 
ation of :the funds of the West-India Dock Com~ 
pany. The commissioners were bound 1o make 
an annual dividend of profits to the subscribers, 
not exceeding 10 per cent., whereas they had 
in the first place, paid the property tax of 10 
‘per cent. and afterwards paid the dividend of 10 
per cent. to the subscribers, instead of deductin 

the property tax: by this means a dividend a 
11 per cent. was paid, contrary to the act. Mov- 
ed, that the annual actounts of the West-India 
Dock Company, psesented to the house, be 
referred to a select committee. 

This was opposed by Mr, Hibbert, who argued 
that if the commissioners had transgressed the 
act of parliament, ample. redress was to be had 
against them in any court of law. . 

After a conversation of some extent, in which 
Mr. Kose, Mr. Baring, and Mr. Barham bore a 
part. Question negatived without a division. 

Mr. Hibbert ‘then moved, that all the annual 
accounts of the London West-India Dock Come 
pany, fiom the commencement of their estae 
blishment, be referred to a committee of thae¢ 
house, to report their opinions thereon, —Oidered, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer at the bag, 
read his Majesty’s answer to the address of the 
house, voted on Friday last, which stated, that 
the Earl of Chatham had requested permission 
to present to his Majesty a report on the Wal- 
cheren expedition, and. requested a!so, that his 
majesty would not communicate it for the pre- 
sent 3 his majesty. received it, 15th of January, 
and kept it till 10tb of this month, when the 
Earl of Chatham expréssed a wish to make some 


| alterations in it; and it was returned to him. 


The report, as altered, was again tendered to 
his Majesty by the Earl of Chatham, on I4th 
of this month, when his Majesty directed it ta 
be delivered to the Secretary of Stae. His 
Majesty has not kept any copy or minute of this 
report, as delivered at either of these times, nor 
has he had at any time, any other report, memee 
randum, narrative, or paper, submitted to him 
by the Earl of Chatham, relating to the late 
expedition to the Scheldt. ’ 

Mr. Whitbread requested to knew, who of 
bis Majesty's Privy Counsellors, a member of 
that house, took that answer from toe kings 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that he was tue Privy Counsellor who took thas 
answer from the king. 
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drmy Estimates of 1809. 

Sir Thomas Turton said, tliat the return made 
to that house, of the effective military force in 
March last, was 100,000 men; yet the evidence 
on the pending inquiry shewed, that wheu a 
@isposable force was wanting in May following, 
not more than 16,000 men were to be obtained, 
for a very considerable length of time. The 
enormous expences that bad been incurred, were 
Certainly attributable to ministers. Five millions 
had been expended, and the house were this 
night to be ca'led on to vote the estimates for 
the current year. Ministers were aware, as well 
as the house, of the heavy pressure on the 
people, by taxes; yet after the loss of Spain, 
we were going to le them with nearly ancther 
tilhon for the defence ef Portugal : £130,000 
bad been promised by a noble marquis in the 
name of his Majesty, as additional pay to the 
Officers of the army. There was yet a month 
before the Mutiny Act expires, and he thought 
right for the house, to ask an account of the 
Money expended last year, before they trusted 
Ministers with more. He moved for ‘* a retarn 
of the expenditure of the country for military 
— from Oct. 24, 1808, to Dec. the 25th, 

After a discussion, in which Mr. Long, Sir 
J. Newport, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Calcraft, Lord Palmerston, and the: Chancellor 
of the Exchequer bore a part ; a division took 


For the Motion, 35——Against it, 76. 

The house in a committee of supply. 

Lord Palmerston submitted the army estimates 
of the present year. He trusted they would be 
found framed with every attention to economy ; 
and that there was no increase of expenditure in 
any department, which was not absolutely neces- 
sary ; while, on the other hand, cvery retrench- 
ment had been made, consistent with the 
strength and efficiency of our military establish- 
ment. He pointed out what alterations had taken 
place. In the household troops there was a 
decrease of 720 men ; saving £41,240. In the 
dragoons and dragoon-guards, an increase of 492 
men; but a diminution of expence £262,230. 
For troop quarter masters general, troop serjeant 
Majors were substituted, saving £7,300. In the 
un-numbered corps an increase of 1287 men, 
and of £49,720; but by a reduction of two 
Dattalions, a saving in the garrison batta- 
lions of £39.317. In the royal waggon train, a 
seduction of five troops, saved £23,439; a 
saving of £13,130, by reduction of a corps of 
barrack astificers at Gibraltar; and nearly 

a reduction in the corps of manx 
the other hand, an increase of 
£26,703, by increase of pay to officers. An 
increase in miscellaneous service of £113,921, 
in consequence principally of compensation to 
officers for losses in Spain, and in the expedition 
to South America. Tn the embodied militia a 
decrease of £159,700. In out pensioners at 
Chelsea-hospital, a saving of £81,592. On vo- 
lunteer corps a saving cf £131,250, from discon- 
finvance of many corps. In the foreign corps, 
from taking into our service the corps under the 
Duke of Brunswick, there was an increase of 
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975 men and £34,770. His lordship stated on 
the wheie, the increase of men was 1427, and 
the general saving £736,902. We had, includ. 
ing our navy, 800,000 men in arms. 

General Gascoyne complained, that wiiile the 
pay of the subaitern officers, and curmmon 
soldiers was increased, the pay of captain majors 
and |i jone!s, was absolutely less now 
than in 1695. 

Lord G. Levison Gower had many objections to 
the army estimates, and condemned ministers 
for want of economy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied : and 
observed, that it was extremely easy for those, 
wh» were not to carry measures into execution, 
to print out improvements not applicable to 


practice. 

Mr. Huskisson entered into a comprehensive 
view of our means and expenditure. and pointed 
out the absoluie necessity for retrenchments 5 
which the hon. member did not thnk was 
sufficiently a:tended to. 

Mr. Rose replied to Mr. Hu-kisson, and de. 
fended ministers against imputations of waste or 
negligence. 

Lord Temple censured the medical depart- 
ment, and enquired whether those who had 
pots retired, were permitted to enjoy full pay 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that 
they had retired on full pay, in cousequence of 
arrangements, previous to the expe- 
dition. 

Culone! Wardle condemned the introduction 
of foreign troops, as a most unconstitutional 
measure; said it was highly necessary that 
reform should be made ; and which might, in the 
article of clothing, to the amount, as he pledged 
himself to prove, of £250,000a year. He detailed 
other savings, and reterred to the benefits derived 
frota his motion in the last session, relative to 
the great coats of the army. 

After some observations from Sir J. Pultney, 
Mr, Huskisson, Mr. Parnell, and Lord Mahon. 

Lord Palmerston replied seriatimto the ques- 
tions and objections proposed. The different 
resolutions were agreed to, ; 

House of Lords, Tuesday, Feb. 27. 
Religious Toleration. 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that returns had 
been made of the number of persons licenced to 
pseach by the quarter sessions; but they were 
not satisfactory to him. He moved for accounts 
of the number of licences to dissenting preachers, 
and dissenting meeting houses, from 1760 to 
1808, ext:acted from the registe: of the respective 
dioceses in England and Wales; also from the 
quarter sessions. 

Corn Distillation Bill, 

Read a first time; and on the motion of Earl 
Bathurst, was ordered for a second reading on 
Thursday. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, Feb. 27. . 

Mr. Grattan presented a petition from the 
Reman Catholics of Ireland, praymg rp al of 
the penal laws still in existence against them, 
and admission to the privileges and blessings of 
the British Constitution, He regretted 
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that he was not authorised, as on a former occa- 
sion, to accompany it by any proposition for 

ceding to the crown the option of a Veto in 

the appointment of the Catholic Bisheps in 
Ireland : for his own part, he felt convinced of 
the necessity for such an arrangement, in the 
present posture of affairs in Europe. Whatever 
inclination might formerly have existed among 
the leading Catholics of Ireland, to cede. this 
Veto to the crown, as a security for their dis- 
claiming all foreign influence, he found that 
disposition was now altered, Whether he had 
mistaken his instructions on a former occasion, 
or those who suggested those instructions had 
since retracted their opinions, was a question he 
would never discuss ; for he would never defend 
himself at the expeuce of his country. He had 
no hesitation, however, in stating his own 
conviction, that the Velo to the crown became 
absolutely necessary, at a moment when the 
head of the Catholic church, was now likely to 
become the vassal, and mere tool of the ruler 
of France. To suffer the exclusive privilege of 
appointing Catholic Bishops for Ireland, to re- 
main in such hands, ta expose his majesty’s 
subjects to the influence of spiritual pastors, so 
appointed Ly a pontiff completely subservient 
to the tyrant of the Continent, would be at once 
incompatible with the security of the realm, and 
the safety of the Protestant religion. This senti- 
ment he was sure, was very generally entertained 
by the Catholic population of Ireland. ‘The 
experience of the last ten years must have con- 
vinced them of the fact. He reimarked that there 
were two leading points he should reserve for 
discussion at a future day, when the house 
should think proper to enter fully into the consi- 
deration of this subject, namely, the religions dis- 
abilities under which the Irish Catholics labour, 
and the foreign nomination of their bishops. 
For the present, he deprecated all debate or 
conversation On the subject, entreating gentle- 
men to reserve any observations, until the day 
appointed for its full discussion ; and he ‘trusted 
that the right honourable gentleman opposite 
would more particularly adopt, in this respect, 
the advice which he humbly presumed to offer 
him, in common with the house ; and consider- 
ing as he did, the union of Catholics and Pyotes- 
tants in these countries under the same consti- 

tution, nothing more or less than a protracted 

marriage, he looked forward, with the most 

anxious hope, to that auspicious day, which 

should unite them in perpetual bonds of matual 

affection and national happiness. The petition 

was read, and stated in substance : 

That the Roman Catholics constitute the most 
numerous and increasing portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, comprising an immense majo- 
tity of the manafacturing, trading, and agricul- 
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That by the penal laws, the Roman Catholics 


are set apart from their fellow subjects, as aliens 
in their native land ; and are ignominiously and 
rigorously proscribed, from all situations of 
public: trust, honour, or emolument ; including 
every public function or department, from: the 
Houses of Legislature down to the most petty 
corporations. Whenever the labour of public 
duty is exacted and enforced, the Catholic is 
sought and selected; where however honours 
and rewards are to be dispensed, he is neglected 
and contemned. Where the military and naval 
strength of the empire is to be recruited, the 
catholics .are equally solicited; nay compelled 
to bear, at least, their full share in the perils of 
warfare, and in the lowest ranks; but when 
preferment and promotion (the dear and legi- 
timate prize of successful valour) are to be distri- 
buted as rewards of merit, no laurels are destined 
to grace a Catholic brow, or fit the wearer for 
command. It then goes on to state the peculiar 
hardships the catholics are subject to, by the 
operation of the penal laws ; and adverts to the 
imminent danger necessarily resulting from se 
inverted an order of things, and so vicious and 
unnatural a system of legislation—a system 
which has long been the reproach of this nation, 
and is unparalleled throughout modern Christen- 
dom, That to restore to the Catholics of Ireland 
a full, equal, and unqualified participation of 
the benefits of the laws and constitution of 
England ; and withdsawing all the privations, 
restrictions, and vexatious distinctions which 
oppress, injure and afflict them in this country ; 
is not only become merely expedient but abso- 
lutely necessary-——being not alone a debt of right 
due to a complaining people; but perhaps, the 
last remaining resource of this empire. The 
petition concludes by praying the honourable 
house to restore to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, those liberties so long withheld ; and their 
due share in the Constitution, which they in 
common with their fellow subjects of every 
other description, contribute by taxes, arms 
and industry, to sustain and defend. _ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer justified him- 
self and those who acted with him, against the 
imputation of a spirit of intolerance, and re- 
marked that the Veto which the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. G.) now acknowledged to be 
indispensable, must have been surrendered fore 
merly by the crown, | ut for the opposition then 
made to the Catholic claims. 
Mr. Grattan denied having changed his opi- 
nion: he never had urged full emancipation to 
the catholics, as an unconditional measure, He 
charged ministers with having occasioned embare 
rassment, by delaying the consideration of the 
subject unwiscly. It was in a committee that 
the conditions of the grant to the ¢atholics, 


tural interests, and amounting, at least, to four 
fifths of the Irish population ; that they pay by 
far the greater part of the public and local taxes ; 
that they supply the armies and navies of this 
empire, with upwards of one third part in num- 
ber of the soldiers and sailors, employed in the 
public service ; and that notwithstanding heavy 
discouragements, they form the principal consti- | 
tuent part of the strength, wealth, and industry | 
of Ireland. | 


Vou. VIII. (Lit, Pan. Oct. 1810.) 


ought to be proposed and discussed, but the 
committee was never granted ; he always consie 


| dered that the Catholic was bound to give the 
| strongest possible security to the Protestant, for 


his fidelity to the constitution, and the security 
of the State. On a former occasion the Pop¢ 
was in the hands of England, and would have 
signed readily any concordat ; but now being in 
the hands of Franée, it was to be presumed he 
would accede to nothing. 
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Col. Hutchinson spoke in favour of the catho- 
lics. He presented another petition from the Cork 
catholics. 

House of Lords, Thursday, March 1. 
Corn Distillation Prohilition Bill. 

The Earl of Albermarle presented a petition 
from Norfolk against the bill.- 

The Earl of Hardwicke moved to postpone the 
second reading of the bill to Monday, on the 
grounds of the want of information on the table, 
and the petitions of the Agricultural interest not 
having yet had time to be received. ; 

The Earl of Darnley supported the mction. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought that unless it 
was intended to oppose the measure at any stage, 
the infurmation desired, and the petitions expect- 
ed, might be received in the committee, or 
before the third reading of the bill. 

The Earl of Albemarle enforced the necessity 
of farther time, and said, that every market town 
in Norfolk, would petition against the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, supported the ad- 
journment, as the measure materially affected 
the agricultural interests of the country. Peti- 
tions not from Norfolk only, but from every 
part of the land, would come up against the bill. 

Lord Holland thought, that the petitions and 
informations might as well be received before 
the third reading, as in the committee. 

Lord Sidmouth strongly supported the adjourn- 
ment, and contended, that the present bill stood 
or different grounds from the former bill. 

Question put on the adjournment. Non Con- 
tents 26—Contents 13—Majority 13. 

House of Commons, Thursday, March 1. 

The second reading of the Grand Junction 
Canal Bill being moved by Sir James Graham, it 
was opposed, and the house divided on the question 
for postponing the second reading to the first of 
August. Ayes, 156..Noes, 100, consequently 
the bill was lost. 

Reprimand of Mr. Fuller. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer acquainted 
the house, that he had received a communication 
from Mr. Fuller, then in custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms, requesting that he would apologize to 
the house for the unfortunate circumstance, 
which, in its consequences, had placed him in 
his present situation ; aid, a'so, desiring him to 
apply for his discharge. The unfortunate mem- 
‘ber was extremely sorry for his conduct, and 
was anxious to make the fullest apology fur it; 
he therefore hoped, that taking all the circum- 
stances into its consideretion, the house would 
be of opinion that sufficient justice had been 
done, and feel disposed to order his discharge. 

Lord Temple said, that more outrageous 
conduct had never been witnessed within those 
walls; it was not only an insult to the house, 
but to the person of their Speaker ; he thought 
it quite impossible that Mr. Fuller should be let 
off with se slight a punishment, 

Mr. C. Wynne said it was impossible to palliate 
the conduct of the member alluded to ; there 
Were not more than one or two instances of such 
misconduct upon the journals of the house. He 
said the practice of parliament was, whenever a 
a member was guilty of indecorous language, 
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that the Speaker should reprimand him, and that 
it should be recorded on the journals, and he 
emphatically observed, that indecorous language 
in that house, had been so often suffered to pass 
with impunity ; he almost felt an excuse, in the 
conduct ot the house itself, for the offence now 
complained of. 

Mr. Lockart bore testimony to Mr. Fuller's 
contrition. 

Mr. Whitbread in a very forcible and animat- 
ed speech reprobated the ouuageous conduct 
which he had witnessed ; and what was the sort 
of apology now offered ?—a letter to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer! He thought it would 
be more consistent with their dignity, to have 
adopted the suggestion of an hon. baronet, 
and have committed Mr. Fuller to the Tower ; 
it would have been more compatible with the 
nature of the offence, than that made this night 
for his liberation ; it was necessary that example 
— deter any man in future from such miscon- 

uct. 

Sir Robert Williams spoke a few words, 

Sir Edward Knatchbull declared Mr. Fuller 
was ready to come to the bar and apologize. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder moved that Mr. Fuller be 
called to the bar and reprimanded. 

The Speaker then addressed the house, and 
said, that he owed it in justice to the hon. mem- 
ber whose conduct was under discussion, to state, 
that he had received from him, this afternoon, 
aletter, apologizing to him personally, for ex- 
pressions which he certainly did not hear , and 
which, if he had heard, he should have been 
utterly incapable of feeling in any other way 
than as, such as they were, they must have 
struck the whole house at the moment. For his 
part, he could feel no personal resentment, nor 
any personal disposition towards severe measures. 

Mr. Fuller was then called to the bar, and 

The Speaker addtessed him nearly thus: 

** Mr. Fuller, you now stagd at the bar of this 
house, in the presence of the United Commons 
of the Realm, to receive the declaration of their 
high displeasure. During the progress of a com- 
mittee, employed on a most solemn and serious 
investigation, they were repeatedly disturbed by 
your offensive conduct and disorderly language, 
and it became necessary for them to appeal to the 
authority of the whole house. The house being 
resumed for that purpose, you were called upor 
to account for your error and misconduct. In- 
stead of urging any thing in mitigation of your 
offence, the language you then held was a con- 
siderable aggravation of it, and the house 
thought it was necessary, for the support of its 
dignity, to commit you to the custody of the 
serjeant at arms. This committal you should 
have felt as obligatory on your honour as yout 
person ; but nevertheless you broke from it, and 
rushed within these walls, with clamour and 
outrage most unparalleled, and conducted your- 
self in a manner utterly irreconciieable with the 
respect which you ought to have felt for the 
authority of the house, ‘* This is the head and 
front of your offending.” As for my own patt, 
I assure you that I feel no other sentiment, 
except regret and sorrow, that any honourable 
member of this house should so misconduct 
himself, From the early conuition, howevct 
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which you have expressed ; and from its having 
beea stated to the house, that you now entertain 


a due sense of your own misconduct and error, | 


the house has been induced to release you from 


any further punishment, For the great lenity | 


and moderation which the house has shewn 
towards you, you owe your most humble and 
grateful acknowledgments, You must not, how- 
ever, from this indu!gence be led to suppose that 
the house will always pass over in so lenienta 
manner, Offences of such a serious nature ; for, 
if, at any future time, you shall relapse into the 
same or similar acts of outrage, I fear that the 
house will be able to discover only one means of 
protecting its dignity and its privileges, and that 
will be by removing you fron the possibility of 
continuing any longer so presumptuous a Coulesr. 
I have been charged by the house to reprimand 
you, and you are hereby reprimainded.— Ser- 
jeant, discharge him on his paying his fees.” 
Irish Distilleries. 

The house in a committee. 

Mr. Foster adverted to the practice of illicit 
distillation in Ireland, which had greatly increas- 
ed in the last year; and had diminished the duty 
on spirits from £1,239,000, to £211,000. ‘This 
had partly arisen from the high price of barley, 
which made it convenient for the farmers to 
supply the illegal distillers with small quantities 
at their own doors. He proposed to take off the 
bounties now given to the large stills, and to 
encourage the dispersion of small ticensed 
stills over the country. Also for a time to dimi- 
nish the duties from 5s 8d. a gallon to 2s. 6d. 
this would be a great temporary sacrifice of reve- 
nue, but it would probably be productive of 
great permanent good. 

Sir John Newport coincided with these ideas. 

A few observations from Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Beresford, Mr. O‘Hara, Mr. Foster, Mr, Hutch- 
inson, Mr. Browne, and Mr. D. Giddy. 

Report on Army Estimates. 

Lord Palmerston moved, that the report on 
the army estimates be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald pressed on the atten- 
tion of the house, whether the expenditure 
contained in the estimates, was absolutely neccs- 
tary. This was a duty the more incumbent 
upon parliament, after the various admissions of 
the propriety of retrenchments ; but more parti- 
celarly after the speech of an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Huskisson) the other night. He made 
various calculations, to shew—that there was an 
actual diminution of effective force by 20,000 
men :—that the statement of the noble lord, of 
the military force of the country, at 600,000 
men, so far from creating confidence, would 
have a contrary effect, asso small a proportion 
of it, could be brought into action against the 
enemy, as had been employed in the late cam- 
paigns. The embodied militia, as less dispos- 
able, he thought might be reduced in its esta- 
blishment ; but unless the proposition of adding 
to the foreign troops in British pay should be 
rejected, parliament ought not to consent to any 
reduction of our native and constitutional force. 

€ could see no reason for so large a force of 
cavalry as 27,000. Cavalry could be of no use 
in this country or in Ireland, in the event of 
invasion. This applied equally to volunteer ca- 


valry. Volunteer infantry might be of some 

| use. He then commented on the expence and 
arrangements of the military college, com- 
| plaining that the professor of fortifications, had 
no more, or little more salary, than the teacher 
of arithmetic or the fenci.g master. He noticed 
| the charge for medicines ; and the amount of 
force absorbed in the colonial service. 

General larlet.n contended that cavalry was 
our most useful arm; that Ireland was pecu- 
liarly favourable for cavalry. He implored 
ministers not to suffer themselves to he pers iaded 
to make a reduction in a force, so necessary to 
the security of the country, 

Mr. Limb foand fault with certain items res 
spec.ing foreign corps, aud temporary barracks in 
Ireland; also with the enormous amount ot the 
staff in this co nervy, all of whom be ng absent 
from thicir regiments, performed no service. He 
could not see woy seven generals were necessary 
in the home districts. He defended the military 
co lege. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to ask explanation of some 
Points in the army estimates ; as, for instance, 
£32,000 for vaious conti gencies, without 
speciheation. Many jobs mizht be introduced 
under this heat; and he was desirous to have a 
detailed account of those contingencies. He 
moved an amendment to Ieave oat the word 
** now,” and insert the words ‘ this day se’n- 
night.” He was for tne purchase of efficient 
cavalry horses, even it they cost £75, and 
thought none bur horses of five or six years old 
ought to be purchased —he ridiculed the arrange- 
meat respecting the Manx fencibles ; they were 
said to be intended to act against smuggiers, 
while, according to eveiy accourt, they were the 
grearest smugzlers in the island. He objected 
to the local militia ; commented on their enor- 
mous expence, and the inadequacy and impolicy 
of the arrangements respecting them. The whole 
had not been clothed, armed, or trained, last 
year, Five troops of the wazgon train were to 
be reduced ; either it was a good corps, and 
ought to be kept, or it was not. The enormous 
expence of the staff precluded the necessity of 
argument, to evince the propriety of retrench- 
ment in that department. The item which 
regatded the establishment of a new medical 
board required explanation. The old medical 
board had fairly run itself out: it no longer 
existed. If gentlemen for public services, were 
taken trom situations of great emo lumcnt, they 
should certainly be indemnified: was this the 
case with the new medical board ? so far from 
it, that two, if not the whole three of them, 
had been retired for several years One of (hem 
was upwards of 70, (Dr. Weir), who was a 
surgeon’s mate in 1761—49 year, ago. Dr, Ker 
was between 50 and 60 years oli; was an hose 
pital mate in 1766, and took a degree some 
years-ago at Edinburgh, He, as well as the 
head of the board, had retired into the country, 
Whar practice he would therefore ask, had these 
people given up, to entitle them to increased 
salaries? It was singular, too, that the while 
of these gentlemen oame trom the north of the 
Tweed, He pointed!y censured ministers for the 
late a, pointment given te Mr. Yorke, and ludi- 
crously contrasted the feelings and speeches of 
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men in and out of office, with reference to Mr. 
Huskisson’s speech on a former night—which he 
compared to the propositions made to the house 
by his hon. friend behind him (Col. Wardle) last 
session. His hon, friend had declared, that it 
‘was possible to save ten millions, the amount of 
the income tax, out of the annual expenditure. 
Now the time he selected for making this decla- 
ration, was the very worst he could chuse, 
namely, after a tavern dinner; and, probably, 
ata time when the best financier in company, 
was not in a condition to divide the dinner bill. 
Yet it was on an inconsiderate declaration of 
this kind, and the applause it excited, that his 
hon. friend chose to found a statement of public 
economy, which tended to render every sugges- 
tion of public economy ridiculous. Suave ten 
millions ! why, one glass more might have saved 
twenty millions! And how did he propose to 
effect this vast saving ? why, by wholly abolish- 
ing s»me of the most necessary branches of the 
blic expenditure ; by reforming others ; by cab- 
bage from this office, and clippings from that. 
Such inconsiderate propusals might produce great 
danger and detriment to the country ; by making 
those who propose them, pass for visionarics. 
Mr. Whitbread criminated ministers for their 
Management of the national resources: he cha- 
facterised the government as made up of jarring 
and discordant parts, independent cepartments, 
all pulling and drawing on the first lord of the 
treasury, without estimate, plan, or calculation, 
and subject to no species of controu!l. He would 
not vote for the army estimates that day. Moved 
that the report be read on that day se’nnight. 
Lord Palmerston justified different items. The 
mew medical board was composed cf members, 
who, whether they came north or south, whe- 
ther they were old or young, were perfectly 
efficient, and had every one of them been recom- 
mended by a board of general officers. 
Lord Castlereagh defended ministers, and jus- 
tified the medical board : their conduct had been 
inquired into by a board of general officers, at 
the head of which was General Fex ; who re- 
ported that they had not neglected their duty. 
Sir John Newport warmly censured the charges 
for barracks in Ireland ; one chasge for building 
new barracks and repairing old ones, amounted 
to £180,000 ; yet no more than one corps of 
infantry and a troop of cavalry had ever entered 
them. He said the barrack department in Irc- 
_ land would amount to £500,000.— Mr. W. Pole 
defended the barrack department in Ireland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no 
feason why the estimates should not be proposed. 
They presented a reduction of £600,000 below 
last year. He agreed, however, to the home 
etaff being taken into further consideration. 
Lord G. L. Gower and Mr. Dundas Saunders 
spoke against the amendment. 
Mr, Bankes spoke in favour of the amend- 
Ment, and complained of the barracks, both in 
England and Ireland, being carried to too great 
@ length. The expenses of the volunteers in 
Treland and of inspecting field officers, were 
also much more than in England. 
Mr. H. Thornton supported the amendment. 
Resolutions read and agreed to, except the 
home staff: which was ordered to be taken into 
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EMBASSY TO CABUL. 

No I. 
DESCRIPTION OF AN ENTERTAINMENT 
GIVEN TO THE BRITISH EMBASSY 10 
CABUL, BY THEIR MEHMAUNDER AT 
PESHOUR. 


We have been favoured with the perusal 
of several letters, written during the late 
embassy of Mr. Elphinstone to Cabul, in 
which, as well as being interesting in other 
respects, the manners of the people, and 
the character of the country, hitherto scarce. 
ly known to us, are described from actual 
observation. The foilowing is the first of 
the series : they will be followed by a journal 
of the events attending the embassy, both 
going and returning. 

Peshour, March 2, 1800. 


To-morrow we see the king, after which 
we shall be at liberty to ride out into the 
country, and amuse ourselves innocently, a 
we chuse. I believe, it is arranged, that we 
are to sand, in the presence of is Majesty. 
We are allowed privileges however, which 
were never conceded before to the ambassador 
of any foreign ng Asiatic or Euro- 
pean. In the first place, we are to séand 
under the same roof and hall with his Ma- 
jesty, instead of standing in an outer court, 
exposed to the weather, at a distance of about 
150 yards, with our backs against a wall. 
Secondly, the king has been graciously pleased 
to dispense with a custom of this court, b 
which, those who are introduced to his 
Majesty, are constrained to pass up the 
whole length of this court ¢hree times (a 
person holding them by the hand), and ‘to 
make three distinct and humble obeisances. 
This day we have been completely at rest, 
after a very fatiguing dinner party, at the 
house of our Mehmaundar. e were con- 
ducied to the place of entertainment, by the 
old Mehmaundar, who first received us at 
Dera; and we proceeded through the town 
for about half a mile by torch-light. ‘The 
street through which we passed, was ver 
narrow, and paved with stones, very roug 
and clumsily joined, and sloping down into 
a kennel in the middle. The houses were 
in general two or three stories high, and so 
close, that one might easily leap across from 
the roof of one range to those of the other. 
Even at this late hour, crowds of people were 
assembled in the streets to see ns pass. 
leaving the hotel, we proceeded westward, 
until we came to the palace,—which, I could 
perceive by the moon-shine, to be a large 
mass of building, situated on an eminence, 
and like most others of the kind, having @ 
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means in the best repair. A little beyond 
the palace, or rather fort (for it is called the 
Bala-Hissar or upper fort) was situated the 
house of our Mehmaundar, which we reach- 
ed by passing through a gate, down a short 
narrow lane. From this we entered into an 
outer court, which was connected by a deor- 
way and short passage, with an inner area 
of a square form, having a small pond in the 
centre, on which several oblong boards, co- 
vered with lighted imps, were floated. The 
border of the pond moreover, for the breadth 
of two yards, was beset by cheraugs in as 
close array as possible, and the walls of the 
court itself were illuminated with fambeaux. 
This court opened, towards the south, into 
a large open hall, where we were to sit. 
There was a dead wall to the north and east, 
and towards the west, was a large arched 
gate-way with doors, surmounted by a sort 
of balcony, which overlooked the court. 

Oar host, being aware that we were not 
as yet perfectly practised in sitting on the 
ground, had requested us to bring chiuirs, 
which we accordingly did, and sat on them 
during the greater part of the evening. ‘The 
furniture of the hall was much more sp!en- 
did, than I had any idea that the purse of 
an Afghan noble could afford. At the east 
end, on each side of the low door by which 
we entered, were two long English pier- 
glasses in plain gilt frames, and opposite to 
them two other mirrors (of rather smaller 
dimensions, but still exceedingly large), 
which I conjecture to have been of Russian 
manufacture. The doors between the glasses 
were hung with magnificent purdahs of silk 
cloth wove with gold; the open galleries 
above the doors, were all either hung with 
the same stuff, or covered by Persian pictures 
of women (in their eyes lovely) caressed by 
admiring youths; and the pannels were 
clothed with rich keemkhab. On the floor, 
was spread a splen lid silk carpet, with stripes 
of numud of Cabul manufacture, along the 
borders, for the guests to siton; and, at the 
upper end of the hall was laid a beaut ful 
carpet of velvet, richly wrought with gold, 
with two others extending half way down 
the room on either side. Of these, one was 
blue, one red, and one azure. J was almost 
afraid to touch them with my boots. In the 
middle of the room, a large sheaf of painted 
wax-flowers, leaves, bunches of grapes, &c. 
having a lighted candle in its centre, was 
supported oa a small tripod ; and, four other 
ornaments of the same description, were 
ranged along the room, supported on the 
eommon candlesticks of the country, which 
are composed of tinned copper, and stand in 
broad circular scolloped dishes of the same 
noaterials, 

We had sat about a quarter of an hour, 


when a service of common sweetmeats was 
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brought in, ou large eblong trays without 
covers. These were placed on the ground, 
and we sat down just in front of our row of 
chairs, eat a few, and again resumed our 
seats,—-when the trays were carried away, 
The Envoy was placed at the upper or wes- 
tern extremity of the room, and we were all 
ranged indiscriminately on his right, with 
our faces towards the court aud the backs of 
our chairs touching the wall. About a quare 
ter of an hour afterwards, a very disagreeable 
decoction was brought in, in small vessels 
resembling tea-cups;—it was warn, of the 
colour of tea, exceedingly sweet, and ap= 
peared to me to have been extracted from the 
cardamom-seed. However unpieasant (for 
some of us thought it resembled Senna, and 
others Jalap), we drank it quickly, and ree 
turned the cups. After a pause of a few 
minutes, two sets of dancing girls were now 
introduced, who, in pout of appearance, 
were inferior to those who are to be met with 
in Hindoostan, but shewed finer action and 
sung tolerably. ‘They were much disfigured 
by false moles on various parts of their faces 5 
and their head-dress consisted merely of a 
flat skull-cap, wrought with gold, like those 
worn sometimes by Armenians. Their gar- 
ments were of red muslin, and they were 
accompanied in their songs by a group of 
boys, who strained themselves so immode- 
rately, with their right hand ever and anon 
raised to their ears, that it had the appearance 
of a contest who should make the loudest 
The fidlers, and guitar- performers 
were tolerable. With this exhibition we 
were amused for about half an hour, when 
the dinner was at length served in, on trays, 
—each of them covered and completely wraps 
ped round with a white napkivu, over which 
was thrown a richly fringed cloth of gold. 
The trays were arranged on a white cloth, 
spread along the middle of the floor, around 
which, we again seated ourselves on the 
ground, pulling the edge of the cloth over 
our legs and koees. A short time before the 
dinner was brought, our host retired, and did 
not return until it was removed. The reason 
alleged for this proceeding, was his appre= 
hension, lest his presence might embarrass 
us. Onur situation however was not the most 
agreeable, there being trom an huudred and 
fifty to two hundred people in the court, all 
staring us in the face ;—besides a multitude 
collected on the walls, in the baleony above 
the gate-way, on the tops of many of the 
surrounding houses, and on the battlements 
of the palace. ‘Phe dinner consisted of vas 
rious gilt and plated pilaws, of baked meats, 
roasts, &c. and each peisou helped himself 
to rice-pudding, flummery, curry, or whoate 
ever came iv bis way, with his fingers. After 
dinner, we resumed our chairs, and had vor 
hookas and kuleauns. ‘The dancing-girls 
243 
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were again intioduced, and some bad fire- 
works were played off in the court yard. A 
number of rockets had previously indeed been 
let off, before we sat down to dinner. About 
a quarter of an hour more baving passed in 
this manner, another sickening decoction was 
brought in, in tea-cups, still more disagree- 
able than the former. The Envoy then pre- 
s:ntly retired, to a private conference with 
our host ; and fire-works were exhibited from 
time to time, until the party separated. We 
did not get home until half past two in the 
morning. The fire works were in general 

or, and without the least variety ; but the 

amps and torches in the area sent up such a 
blaze, that there was not the least necessity 
for candles or any other lights in the hall. 

We hear, to-day, that the King himself 
was present, in disguise, during the whole of 
the entertainment; and, it fufther appears, 
that the greater part of the furniture used on 
the occasion, belonged to his Majesty. This 
day has passed away, without any new oc- 
currence. I fear however, that we shall not 
be presented to-morrow, as there is still some 
difficulty about the ceremonies. 

_ Peshour, March 4, 1809. 

» When I wrote my letter of the 2d current, 
it was doubtful, whether or not our intro- 
duction to the king would take place on the 
following day ; and, the ceremonies not being 


arranged at a late hour, we were confirmed 
in the belief, that it must of necessity be 


deferred. In the middle of the night, how- 
ever, we were called up by the information, 
that breakfast would be ready by six, as we 
ahould go to the palace at eight. Unfortu. 
nately the day turned out rainy ; and, after 
waiting until eleven o'clock, a messenger ar- 
tived from his Majesty, saying, that since 
the weather had proved so unpropitious, our 
introduction should be postponed till another 
day. But you may depend upon hearing 
from me as soon as we have been to court. 

Although an opportunity of seeing his 
Majesty, will doubtless be gratifying ; 
yet I should feel still more satisfaction, 
could I behold the unfortunate Zemaun 
Shah, who was some years ago deprived of 
his sight, and is now confined (though un- 
der as tender a restraint as possible) at Pes- 
hour. Until within the last few months, a 
faint glimmering of light remained to him ; 
—but all is now gone. He employed a per 
son, privately to speak to the Physician of 
the sewn respecting his case; but all 
such communication would of course have 
been highly irregular and improper, without 
the permission and approbation of his present 
Majesty. 

[To be continued.} 
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POETRY. 
THE BUTTERFLY’S FUNERAL, 
An Impromptu. 
I. 
Oh! ye, who so lately were blithsome and gay 
At the Butterfly’s banquet, carousing away ; 
Your feasts and your revels of pleasure are fled, 
For the soul of the ban. ;uet—gghe Butterfly’s dead! 
Il 
No longer the Flies and the Emmets advance 
To join with their friends in the Grasshopper’s 
dance, 
For see his thin form o'er the favourite bend, 
And the Grasshopper mourns for the loss of his 
friend ! 
Il. 
And hark to the funeral dirge of the Bee, 
And the Beetle that follows as mournful as he 3 
And see where so sadly the green rushes wave, 
The Mole is preparing the Butterfly’s grave ! 
IV. 
The Dormouse attended, but cold and forlorn, 
And the Gnat slowly winded his shrill little horn ; 
And the Moth, who was grieved for the loss of a 
sister, 
Bent over the body, and silently kiss’d her. 
V. 
The corse was embalmed at the set of the sun, 
And inclosed in a case which the Silkworm had 
spun ; 
By the help of the Hornet the coffin was laid 
On a bier out of myrtle and jessamine made. 
VI. 
In weepers and scarfs came the Butterflies all, 
And six of their number supported the pall ; 
And the Spider came there in his mourning so 
black, 
But the fire of the Glowworm soon frighten’d 
him back, 
IX. 
The Grub left his nutshell to join the sad throng, 
And slowly led with him the Beokworm along ; 
Who wept his poor neighbour’s unfor:ur.ate doom, 
And wrote these few lines to be placed on her 
tomb : 
EPITAPH. 
At this solemn spot where ‘he green rushes wave, 
Here sadly we bend o’er the Butterfly’s grave ; 
"Twas here we to beauty our obsequies paid, 
And hallowed the ground which her ashes had 
made. 
And here shall the daisy and violet blow, 
And the lily discover her bosom of snow ; 
While under the leaf, in the ev’nings of spring, 
Still mourning her friend shal! the Grasshoppes 


sing. 
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SONGS, 
FROM PLOTS! OR, THE NORTH TOWERs 
Song.—Mr. Philipps. 
When storms disturb old Ocean’s bed, 
And angry waves 1n tumult rise 5 
The billow lifts its curling head, 
And bears the vessel to the skies. 
The sailor on the giddy mast 
Beholds one dreary waste of foam 3 
Tow'rds land iis tearful eye is cast, 
And all his thoughts are fix'd on home, 


At last he marks the lighthouse near, 
The herald of his native shore ; 
Then sings some song to Nancy dear, 
And chaunts the ditty o'er and oer !* 
So to the traveller's heart, who strays 
Benighted in some tangled dell, 
Sounds sweeter thin the softest lays, 
The village clock, or shepherd’s bell. 
Song.—Miss Kelly. 
Oh! never from the maid depart, 
Ye youths, if you would kecp the heart 
You once have made your own ; 
Nor think that we, when you're away 
Wil sit and weep, the live long day, 
And mope and sigh alone ; 
Alas ! you know not, I’m afraid !— 
Of what a woman’s heart is made. 


If lawless men still chuse to range, 

Poor woman has a right to change, 
And love as well as you ! 

So think not, while at large you roam, 

That we will sit content at home ; 
We'll have our sweethearts too ! 

And thus you'll learn, by Woman’s aid, 

Of what a woman's heart is made. 


Song.—Mr. Horn. 
As when at Nature’s mighty word, 
When winds and waves in silence sleep, 
The daemon of the storm is heard 
To rush in thunders o'er the deep, 
Full many a maiden on the shore, 
Her distant lover may bewail, 
Whom she, perhaps, may see no more, 
And swells with sighs the rising gale. 


So, on the eve of some dread night, 
When preparation whispers round, 
The soldier arms him for the fight, 
And swords in clanging echoes sound > 
Full many a maid her lover meets, 
With fears to think ere night is o’er, 
That heart which now with ardour beats, 
Shall beat its last—shall beat no more. 


* ‘This reminds us of a line or two written by 
a privy counsellor—reader, turn to Mr. Sheridan’s 
epilozue to the RivaJs, aud then compare. 
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SPANISH WOOL. 
ON THE PRESENT IMPORTATION OF SPANISH 
WwooL, 


The importation of Spanish Wool has been 
much exaggerated by those who wish to lower 
the value of English wool: they affect to 
reckon by bags, and they seem to suppose all 
Spanish woo] equally fine, and ae lock 
imported much more valuable than English 
wool. The following account comes from 
the best authority : 

The exportation of Spanish wool, except to 
France, being prohibited by the French in 
Spain, under pain of death, and they seizing 
it without paying for it, the distressed Spa- 
niards naturally adopt every plan in their 
power to send itto this country, where they 
are piid punctually for it, in proportion to its 
real value hefe. For this purpose, they pack 
their wool in every way they can, and for the 
sake of easy conveyance, in bags, on an aves 
rage of 100|bs. each, not half the size of those 
formerly imported. A Spanish mule can carry 
on its back one of these small bales—they load 
them in the dusk of the evening, and ‘ravel 
all night, in gangs of from forty to one hun- 
dred mules, escorted by well armed Spaniards, 
They conduct the mules from the interior of 
the country to the sea-ports, where they have 
proper Agents ready to receive the bales, and 
to put them on board vessels stationed to res 
ceive them. On their journey they have 
scouts, constantly employed on the look-out, 
and in case of danger, from the appearance of 
French troops, they, with their mules, strike 
into the woods, the passes therein being fa- 
niliar tothem, but totally unknown to the 
French, who dare not venture into the inte- 
rior parts thereof, for fear of being destroyed, 
and where the drivers, mules, and bales, res 
main concealed until they find it safe to pro- 
ceed on their route. Supposing that prior to 
this strict prohibition, 40,000 bales of Spa- 
nish wool, each containing 200ibs, were an- 
nually imported into this country, and that 
the present importation amounts to 65,000 
bales, each containing 100\bs. in that case, 
the number of bags will be increased 25,000, 
but the number of pounds will be decreased 
1,500,000. 

And this is not the only disadvantage and 
deficiency that attends the present importas 
tion of Sparish wools; for their respective 
qualities are now become greatly inferior to 
what they used to be, insomuch that many of 
them, which stand the importers in from 5s. 
to 7s. a pound, at Bristol, cannot be sold for 
more than from 2s. to 4s. being dirty, un- 
cleaned, unsorted, and consisting of various 
qualities, good and bad, all mixed together in 
the same bale. The greatest part are now 
much inferior, in fineness and real value, ta 
good English wool. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA NORTH. 

Population.—In the year 1808, the num- 

rof houses in Philadelphia and its suburbs 
was 13,461 ; estimating eight persons at each 
house, it gives a population of 107,688.—In 
1749, the number of houses was 6,207.—In 
1783, 6,000.—In February 1800, New 
York city contained 57,770 inhabitants. 

Duelling punished.—A law for the sup- 
pressing of duelling has passed in the Illinois 
territory, in America, founded on the Vir- 
ginia code. The punishment of the sur- 
viving duellist (if his antagonist die within 
three months) the aiders, abettors, and coun- 
sellors thereof, to sufler death by hanging. 
The challenger, or persons accepting a chal- 
lenge, is declared incapable ever of holding 
or being elected to any office of trust, civil 
or military, within the territory. Persons 
when entering upon the duties of office are 
to swear or affirm, that they have never been 
engaged in a duel, either directly or indirectly, 
in anywise whatever. 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Circulation of Gold in Payments.—The 
Quinto do Ouro is one-fifth of the gold dust 
carried to the cazas da fundicao or smelting 
houses, of which there are four in the Minas 
Geraes. The gold is there assayed, weighed, 
melted into bars and stamped, one-fifth being 
aetained as the royal duty. In the mining 
district, gold dust is the common medium of 
exchenge, but till it is stamped and converted 
into bars it pas-es for only 4-5 or .® of its real 
value, the remaining fifth or .2 being due to 
the crown before it can be legally exporied 
from the district. An ou/avo of gold, for 
example, which is worth 1,:00 rees, when 
stamped, passes for no more than. 1,200 rees 
before it has undergone that operation. 
There are regtstos or custom-houses on all 
the roads leading from the Minas Geraes, 
where strict search is made to prevent gold 
that has not paid the quinto from being 
carried outof the country. Minas Geraes 
is about 100 leagues from Rio de Janeiro, 
which is the nearest sea port. 

Rich National Guards. —The city of 
Mexico has formed a battalion of National 


Guards, comprising 800 Spaniards, and it is 

certainly the richest body in the universe, | 

the poorest member of it being worth two 

millions of piastres, and many of them pos- 

sessing ten times the sum.—Compare Spain. 
ARABIA, 

Wehalees.—The Beys of Egypt and the 
Pacha of Bagdad, continue to fight against 
the Wahabees ; but have not been able hi- 
therto to drive them from the sacred cities of 
Medina and Mecea ; which they have taken 
and plundered. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Value of Coin.—Vienna, July 26. At 
this time 19 florins 20 kreutzers are paying 
in bank bills fora Dutch ducat: 18 floring 
58 kreutzers for an Austrian ducat: 38 flo 
rins for a louis d'or ; and 8 florins 12 kreut. 
zers for acrown of conveniton. 

Finances: Paper Money.—The installa. 
tion of Count Wallis, the new minister of 
finances, which took place at Vienna, Au- 
gust 13:h, occasioned the Augsburgh ex- 
change to fuctuate materially ; it was at length 
noted at 435: it rose a little next day. Ims 
portant measures are expected in this depart. 
ment, the Count having, in reply to the 
address of the holders of bank-notes, declared 
that palliatives were not sufficient, and that 
a radical cure was necessary for the restora. 
tion of the finances.—Aug. 25. Our paper 
money is still in the same discredit: this day 
was paid for 100 florins in cash 460 florins 
in bank bills. 

Army reduced.—In order to reduce the 
expences of the army as much as possible, 
there are to be no longer any third battallions, 
The companies are to be reduced from 180 
to 100 men. The militia (Landwehr), on 
the contrary, will become general ; the of- 
ficers who were out of employment by the 
reduction in the army will be employed in 
disciplining it. This arrangement will add 
considerably to our military force. 

Coffee restricted.—The Emperor of Austria 
has publistted a decree, by which all his 
subjects are interdicted receiving into their 
houses coffee ; and the use of it is prohibited 
for any domestic purpose. It seems that the 
restrictive laws to prevent its introduction into 
the country have “been inefficient, and that 
this farther expedient has therefore been. 
sorted to under the mandate of France. 

Pcpulation.—-The present population of 
Vienna is 224,000 souls, of which 46,000 
live in the city ; and the rest in the suburbs, 


FRANCE. 


Marriages invalidated.—The French Tri- 
bunals have lately determined, that the mar- 
riage of a French prisoner of war with a 
British woman in this country is not valid. 
Several women, who accompanied or followed 
their supposed husbands to France, have 
been cousequently abandoned and exposed 
to the greatest distress. 

Public Journals disallowed.—On the 3d 
August, the following Decree was issued 
from the Palace of ‘Trianon :—** 1, There 
shall be only one journal in each of the 
departments, with the exception of that of 
the Seine. 2. This jnvsal shalt be under 
the authority of the Prefect, and cannot be 
published but with his approbation. 3. Ne- 
vertheless, the Prefect may provisionally aus 
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thorize in our great cities, the publication of 
papers containing advertisements in the nature 
of ting bills, or hand bills, relative to 
sales of articles of merchandize and immove- 
able property ; and journals, treating ex. 
clusively of literature, the sciences, arts, and 
agriculture. ‘The said publications must 
contain no articles foreign to their object. 
4, Our Minister of the Interior shall, on the 
ist of September next, make a report to us 
upon the said advertising journals ; the pub- 
lication of which may be definitively de- 
termined.”—Vive la Liberté dela Presse ! 
Further Details respecting the unfortunate 
Fire at the Hotel of the Prince Schwartzen- 
berg. (Vide p. y28.)—Yhe Emperor and 
Ewpress had scarcely retired at the com- 
mencement of the tumult, when the crowd 
precipitated itself towards the three doors 
which led from the hall. It is impossible to 
form an idea of the despair and horror which 
seized upon every body when the cry of 
“ save himself who can” was heard. They 
crowded together; they ran against each 
other, some persons were trampled under 
fon; the lustres, the ceiling, the beams 
fell, and wounded the unfortunate ; who ut- 
tered frightful cries. The heat caused the glass- 
és and lustres with which the hall was deco- 
nted, tocrack with an explosion as loud as 
that of a pistol. Prince Kurakin was thrown 
down by a lustre which broke his arm, and in 
this condition he was trampled upon by those 
who endeavoured to save themsclyes. Many 
ladies experienced the same fate , others were 
overtaken by the flames, which set their robes 
of ganze and lace on fire, and either con- 
sumed or damaged them. A gicat number 
of ladies made their escape to the garden al- 
most naked, and hid themselves in the 
thickets. Many wished to save themselves 
by a hole which the fire had made in the 
wall, but not being able to find the passage, 
were burnt or suffocated. They reckon the 
number of persons who perished, at from 
60 to 70. Diamonds and jewels to the amount 
of many millions were Jost in the tumult. 
Prince Kurakin had in his hat a superb solitaire, 
estimated at 400,000 franks which he lost, as 
well as his epaulets worth 800,000 franks ; be- 
sides at the moment thrown, he was nearly 
losing the finger on which he wore a super 
ting in brillants. It is suspected that many 
persons were at this fete who were not invited, 
Sudden Sinking of the Earth.— An article 
from Nancy, inserted io a French paper, 
mentions a singular event which happened 
at the close of the last month, in the com- 
mune of Juvelise: a hemp-field, of no 
great extent, sunk suddenly, and the vacuity 
occasioned by the secession of the earth was 
instantly filled with water, the depth of 
which could. not be ascertained by reason of 
the difficulty of approach, the surface occas 
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sionally giving way in circumscribed spots. 
This phenomenon has exciied much curiosity 
and alarm, and proper measures have been 
adopted to prevent accidents to passengers 
who may inadvertently be engulphed. 

French Respect to an American Flag of 
Truce.—Mr. Powell, the American Secre- 
tary of Legation, who sailed lately im a 
flag of trace for Calais, was obliged to 
return to Dover in consequence of the French 
refusing toallow him to land. After a shot 
had been fired at the vessel from Calais, the 
Commissary came off and told Mr. Powell, 
that if the vessel attempted to enter the hare 
bour she would be sunk. Mr. Powell then 
directed the flag of truce to proceed to Boue 
logne, which she did, and made directly inte 
the harbour; but had nearly cause to repent 
this bold measure, for a heavy fire of shot 
and shells was instantly opened on her, and 
it was only by an immediate flight that the 
crew and vessel were saved from annihilation. 

GERMANY. 

Effects of the continued Conscription.— 
The French garrison of Hamburgh is totally 
withdrawn for other services, and the daty 
of guarding the city iscommitted to boys of 
twelve years of age and upwards, taken from 
amongst the inhabitants. 

HOLLAND. 

Ameount of Colonial Produce. —An accovnt 
has been received from Holland of the quan- 
tity of colonial produce in that couniry, at 
the time of its annexatinn to France. It is 
extracted from the official report on the 
subject, and is as follows :— 

Killiogrammes. 
Corrre—Amsterdam ......... 2,841,156 
1,046,980 


4,349,307 


Corron.—In all Holland........... 
Sucar.—All at Amsterdam 
Inv1co.—Bengal 99,547, other 

toris, making together 

The proposed duty of 50 per cent. upon 
this quantity would not produce above one- 
Jfth part of the revenue which the French 
government expected to derive from it. The 
quantity is less considerable than we should 
have supposed. It is a proof either of the 
extreme difficulties to which importation was 
liable in Holland, or the very great activity 
with which the merchants who engaged in 
that dangerous and piecarious trade got rid of 
their commodities. 

Maximum imposed on Colonial Produce. 
—Amsterdam, August £3. In order to 
prevent colonial produce from ney, to an 
exorbitant price, Government has thought 
proper to publish a price current, according 
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to which all colonial commodities are to be 
sold in the shops in the mouth of September. 
The best roasted coffee is to cost 44 stivers 
*r pound; best raw coffee 33 stivers; 
Dion tea 6 guilders ; other kinds 4 guilders ; 
arolina rice, 7 to 8 stivers per pound. 


Observanda Externa.—Indies, East. Italy. Norway. 


INDIES, EAST. 

Extensive Conflagration.—It is mentioned 
in the Penang Gazette of the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, that a dreadful conflagration broke | 
out at Ranjoon, in an arrack shop, and 
destroyed nearly 7000 houses (mostly of | 
wood), leaving only six buildings standing | 
in the town. Several persons lost their lives. 

Delays of Commerce.—The Danish In- 
diamau, Kronprentz, was on the 14th of | 
April lyjug at Tourbaya, in the Island of | 
Java, having been there two years and three 
months, waiting orders for her return to Eu- | 
rope, or a period when the voyage could be | 
undertaken with safety. 


ITALY. 

Rivers Course suspended and resumed.— 
Asiago, July20. Theriverof Olicro, which 
has its source in Oliero itself, having ceased 
to run, and its bed being altogether becoine 
dry, suddenly the hill from which the river 
issues, discharged an immense quantity of 
sand and gravel. Theinhabitants being greatly 
terrified, abandoned their habitations ; but 
after some hours, the phenomenon ceased, 
the stream of water re-appeared, and carried 
away with it the gravel, of which heaps had 
been formed. 

Picture by Leonardo da Vinci recovered.— 
Milan, July 18. A picture has lately been 
found here, which has produced an agreeable 
surprize among the cognoscenti; and at the 
same time has greatly embarrassed them. It 
represents the ‘* Last Supper,” and is pre- 
cisely the same as the fresco painting of that 
subject, which has so long been beheld with 
admiration in the Conventof the Graces. This 

icture was bought by an inhabitant of Mi- 
e in 1782, when the Austrian govern- 
ment suppressed several convents. It has 


been in the Cloister of St. Brano. The pur- 


ehaser happening accidentally to hear of the 
picture in Mosaic, ordered to be executed from | 
acopy made a Cavalier Bossi, recol- | 
Jected that he a similar article in his | 
ssion. His picture being cleaned from | 
irt, was submitted to the opinion of the | 
skilful. The greater part of those who have 
inspected it have decided that it is the ori- 
ginal, from which the fresco was executed : 
others think that it is a copy made under the 
direction uf Leonardo, ad finished by him ; 
—his pencil being clearly discernible in it. 
The. head of Christ, and those of the 
Apostles, are altogether of his hand. 
*,* We incline in opinion with those who 
suppose this picture to be the original finished 
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sketch: as so large a performance in fresco 
as thaton the convent wall, would not be 
executed by a master so jealous of his re. 
puiation as Leonardo da Vinci was, without 
ae studies and a perfected examplar, 
Ve advise that the head of Judas be particularly 
considered and compared ; in order to bring 
the story of its representing the prior of the 
convent (who had offended the painter) to 
the test of a satisfactory decision. 

Manufactures encouraged at Rome.—An 
Imperial decree of Buonaparte dated 26th 
July, places at the Sipeall of the Minister 
of the Interior, 500,000 fraucs, which are 
to be applied to the establishment of manu. 
factures in Rome, to the encouragement of 
the growth of cotton in the neighbouring 
country, and to the improvement of the 
climate and agriculture. 

Trish, &c. Catholic Colleges suppressed at 
Rome.—Buonaparte has suppressed a great 
number of convents, as well in Switzerland 
as in Italy, and appropriated their property 
to himself. At Rome he has done more. 
There was in that capital of the chris. 
tian world sundry establishments founded 
by the munificence of the various popes, to 
provide for the support of missions, ar for 
the supply of tolerated churches which, others 
wise could not obtain Catholic ecclesiastical 
instruction. Among establishments of this 
description were several English, Scottish 
and Irish colleges. The double character of 
Roman Catholic and Bridish subject, aflording 
a slender pretext for persecution, ihe despot 
has suppressed these institutions, and has 
confiscated their possessions. Some of the 
heads of these colleges are detained at 
Rome, to deliver up their accounts. Some 
days before this suppression Mr. O'Canan, an 
ecclesiastic of distinguished merit, intending 
to carry with him to America, certain bulls 
of consccration with which he was entrusted, 
left Rome for Naples; where being arrested 
and stripped of his property, he survived that 
act of violence only two days. 

NORWAY. 

Navigation acioss the Ailantic.— The 
Masters of the American vessels at Christian« 
sand, in Norway, have published the 
following answer to the reasons given by the 
Danish Prize Court for condemning the 
Hannah, of Boston. «* We the undersigned 
Masters of American vessels, now in the port 
of Christiansand, having heard with astonish- 
ment that some of the principal charges brought 
against the American brig Hannah, from 
Boston direct bound to Riga, anda market, 
and condemned at the Prize Court at this 
place. are as follow :—Ist. That the said 
court have pronounced it absolutely imnpossjble 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean without a chart 
of thesame. 2d. That it is equally impossi- 
ble to cross the Atlantic without the aid of 
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asextant.—We therefore feel fully authorised 
toassert that we have frequently made voyages 
from Ainerica to Europe without the above 
chart or sextant, and are fully persuaded that 
every seaman, with common nautical talents, 
or skill, who has ever crossed the Atlantic, 
cannot hesitate to subscribe to the sane — 
Christiansand, August 10, 1810.” 
PORTUGAL 

Prize Subject.—Tne Royal Academy at 
Lisbon has proposed the following question : 
—« What will be the most proper mode of 
erecting, in Portugal, a monument of eternal 
gratitude, that may preserve to posterity an 
indelible testimony of British  generosivy, 
which, by the most costly sacrifices, has 
liberally bestowed all the means of saving 
our country, and maintaining its indepen- 
dence.”  Essavs on the subject are to he 
received ull the end of December. 

PRUSSIA. 

Uneasy Grandeur.—he King of Prussia 
appears latey to have entertained some 
thoughts of ‘resigning his crown, and se 
cluding himself at Sans Souci during the re- 
mainder of his life ; but his counsellors have 


seems to delight in heaping indignities upon 
him. He is now called upon to reduce his 
military establishment to 20,000 men ‘This 
force, it is conceived, will be sufficient to 
maintain the peace of the inéerior of his 
dominions; meaning, we presume, that 
Prussia must never think again of bringing 
a force into the field. 

Rock split by Lightning.—An experiment 
of a new kind was tried last summer at 
Philipsthal, in East Prussia. This was to 
split a rock by means of lightning. An 
iron rod, similar to a conductor, was fixed 
in the rock, and on the occurrence of the 
first thunder storm, the lightning was con- 
ducted down the rod, and split the rock into 
several pieces without displacing it. 

SPAIN. 

Official Journal established a la mode 
Frangaise. — A decree of Joseph Bona- 
parte was published at Madrid on the 10th 
July, in which he requires all the Munici- 

lities of the kingdom to subscribe to the 

fadrid Gazette. This is going a step beyond 
his brother, who only prescribes what news- 
= are to be sold, nat what are tu be 

ought and read. 

Silver.—It is understood that the quantity 
of uncoined silver in the Spanish colonies, 
at this period, exceeds that of any other 
time since the discovery of mines there. The 
reason is, that although the mines are re- 

larly worked, it is not usual to send 

ullion to the mint, and thence to Europe, 
in time of war, except that which happens 


Prussia. “Spain, Switzerland. [4172 


to be shipped on account of individuals, who 
ship at their own risk, paying first for a 
licence ; by whieb means the stock on hand, 
both on the aceountof government and be- 
longing to the merchant and trader, is ims 
mens¢ beyond example. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Liberty of the Press. — Schaffhausen, 
August 92d. The Canton of Berne has pub- 
lished a new law respecting the censorship of 
books, which has occasioned a great sensation 
in Switzerland. The different branches of 
printing and bookselling are only to be 
carried on by dicensed persons, whose licences 
are to be annually renewed. No writing, 
book, or periodical work, is to be sold, 
without the authority of the commission of 
Censorship ; and no works are to be printed 
in tie Canton which have not been first 
approved of by the same authority. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Coinage in England.—The following is a 
statement of the Gold and Silver cotned in 
England during every reign from the restora- 


dissuaded him from this design. Bonaparte | tion, to the 24th of March 1810, extracted 


from authentic documents : 
By Charles + + - £7,524,105 
By James Il. - - - 2,787,637 


By Aune- - - + + = 2,691,626 
By George ¥. - - 8,725,428 


By Geo. If. Gold 11,662,2161.; 
Silver 304,3601. 11,966,576 
The great re-coinage of Gold 
between 23d August 1773, and 
the end of 1777, amounted to 
20,447,C02!. From the com- 
mencement of Geo. III. to Au- 
gust 1773, there were coined 
about 10,060,000].—making : 
By George III. before 31 Dee. 
1780, Gold 30,457,805). ; 
Silver7, 1261: [30,464,931:] 
From 1780 to the end of 
1802, Gold 33,310,831; 
Silver 56,47 31.:[33,367,305 ] 
—From i80¢ to 25 March, 
1810, Gold 2,445,253 :— 
Total Gould and Silver coinage 
since the Restoration - - 99,923,354 


Bank dollars (amounting to many mil- 
lions) duly stamped, and issued by authority, 
are not included. The last silver coinage 
was in 1802. 


66,277,489 


British Silver Coinage.—No silver monies. 


have been coined at his Majesty's mint since 
the year i797, excepting some small silver 
groats, twopences, threepences, and pence, 
coined for the use of King’s maundy monies 
or Easter bounty: which on an average may 


amount to about £100 per annum. 
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* Rise in Value of Lands.—The citizens of 
Loudon contemplate with astonishment the 
streets after streets, which for miles together 
around the outskirts of the metropolis, spring 
up, almost like Jonah’s gourd, in so short 
a space of time, that the interval seems 
to have been that of a night only. We 
hear of contracts for so many as two thou- 
sand houses to be built, here;—a season 
sees them grow, as it were, from the 
foundation to the ground floor, aud at length 
to the roof ;—they are covered in; and pre- 
sently another contract is announced for two 
thousand more. ‘This is a fact; and anew 
city starting up between Russel Square and 
the villages north of it, will justify the asser- 
tion, To this should be added an estimate of 
the dwellings now in progress in Islington, 
Hackney, Poplar, Blackwall, Greenwich, and 
Woolwich ;—also in Camberwell, Walworth, 
Clapham, Kennington, &c. &c.—‘* How 
are we ruined?” Nevertheles, London only 
is not in this enlarging state: Edinburgh is 
spreading on all sides; Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and other of our manufacturing towns, 
are become cities in magnitude and import- 
ance. Who supports the expences? Where 
do these undertakings find speculators ? 
where do these speculators find money ?-— 
What will be the number of houses built 
during the fiffy years reign (complete) of his 
Majesty? and what is the ratio of increase 
between the last year of his reign and the 
first? What proportion of importance is 
this progress justly entitled to, in estimating 
the felicities of a reign of more than usual 
duiation, and the honour with which the 
sovereign has discharged his obliga'ions to 
promore the welfare of his pecple.—The 
following information communicated — by 
Mr. Hutton iv bis ** Trip to Coatham,” 
describes the increased value of lands at 
Leeds, a town of great wealth, and the seat 
of a valuable branch of our woollen manu- 
facture. What proportion docs it bear to the 
encreased value of building ground, in other 
places? Mr. H. observes, that the prosperity 
ofa place may, in some measure, be ascertained 
by the value of land in its vicinity. A gen- 
tleman who resides at Hounslet, the village 
adjoining to Leeds, at various times, pur- 
chased twenty-two acres of land, now ina 
ring fence, which, on the average, cost 
him three hundred pounds per acre. On the 
back part of this land he had erected his 
house, works, &c. Were he inclined, he 
could dispose of the front land at a thousand 
pounds an acre. Another gentleman, re- 
cently agreed for the purchase of a small 

iece of land, at amost extravagant price ; 
fat, as he could not make one bargain with 
‘ut making two, he applied to the Lord of 
the Manor for permission to use a small brook 
which rap by the side of the intended pur- 
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chase, and of which the Lord made no use, 
He had offered @ thousand pounds 
which the Lord was then in doubt whether 
he should accept. Water seems as dear as 
land. 

Buildings with Cast Iron.—To this in. 
formation we add a notice of an architectural 
peculiarity, that seems to be becoming very 
yagi: a large public building in 

eds, the Coloured Cloth Hall, consisting 
of five streets, averaging one hundred yards 
each, which is now raising, cast-iron is sub- 
stituted for wood in the main beamings ; 
which renders the buildings fire proof. The 
superiority of iron for roofs in lieu of 
wood, in strength, durability, and cheapness, 
is exemplified in a roof lately constructed 
by the Aberdare Iron Company, and put 
up at Newport, Monmouthshire. It covers 
a building 40 feet long, and 21 feet wide 
over the walls, and consists of seven main 
couples, two leading couples, and wall- 
plating, all of cast iron, wrought iron laths, 
screw-pins, &c. total weight 2 ton, 4cewt, 
2qrs. 20lb. being sufficiently strong to sustain 
the heaviest stone tile of this country, and is 
in itself lighter than one of wood, of which 
substance there isnot one particle. The main 
couples are made in three pieces, the collar or 
tie beam of which forms part of a circle 
thereby giving much more head room than is 
possible with wood, and holes are left in the 
same for the purpose of fixing ceiliug-joists, 
makiag a handsome coved ceiling ; it re 
quires neither side pieces nor rafters, the 
wrought-iron laths being a substitute for both, 
The whole roofing, after being fitted together, 
and taken to pieces again, at Aberdare iron- 
works, was pul into one waggon, and convey- 
ed to Tredagar iron-works, there unloaded 
into a train-waggon, and taken down the 
Sirrowy tram-road, through Sir C. Morgan's 
park, to Newport, in twenty-four hours, a 
distance of thirty-six miles. It was then 
fitted together again, and fixed on the walls 
completely ready for the tiler in less than five 
hours, who, having no laths to prepare or nail 
on, can tile a roof in half the time it could 
be done on une constructed of wood. These 
roofs are applicable to buildings of all sizes, 
can be put up at much less expense per square 
than 

Scilly Islands, Maritime Capalilities of, 
—Mr. Tucker, surveyor to the Prince of 
Wales as Duke of Cornwall, has published a 
report, in whieh he maintains that Port St. 
Mary, in the Isle of Scilly, can atall times, 
and under every circumstance of wind and 
weather, be approached with more ceitainty 
and far less danger than either Falmouth or 
Plymouth ; that the roadstead offers a safer 
and better anchorage than Plymouth Sound, 
with excellent holding ground; that ships 
can put to sca from these islands in all winds 
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and weather: and that if moles were built, 
the port will hold 10 or 12 sail of the line, 
and 500 sail of transports or merchant vessels. 


Fall in the high Price of British Cloth. 
The extravagant price of cloth which was 
raised beyond measure on the increased price 
of Spanish wool has fallen considerably, and 
the staplers argue from thence that the price 
of English wools should therefore be reduced. 
The following is taken from Lord Sheffield’s 
statement last year, of the cost of making a 
Jot of his wool into two pieces of blue and 
one of drab colour, which shews the propor- 
tion of the expence of manufacture to the 
value of the raw material. 

gylbs. ef South-Down wool was reduced to 
62lbs. 40z., when made into cloth, and gave 
42 yards. 

Cost of gglbs. of wool at 3s, £.s. d. 

Manofacturing 42 yards at 

£28 0 3 
Dying, of drab colour, at 34d. 

42 yards of drab would cost . £28 19 6 
Manufacturing and cost of one 

yard of drab cloth. - 013 7% 
Woading 62lbs. to blue cloth, 

at pr lb. .. 6 40 
28 0 3 
34.4 3 


016 3h 


42 yards of blue would cost . 


Cost per yard, of blue cloth 


Considering that the South-Down flcece is 
particularly even in quality, the reduction 


from golb. to 62Ilb. 402. more than one-third | 


of the whole, is extraordinary, especially as we 
must suppose Lord Sheffield’s wool properly 
washed. There was no great difference in 
the quality of the two pieces of blue, and 
the drab coloured was very substantial good 
cloth. The coat Lord Sheffield wore was 
made of the thinnest piece of blue, and he 


observed, that his tailor, who was also his | 


woollen draper, had valued it at 28s. per yard. 
Spanish Wool—Average price 

of 308 bags of Spanish woel, each 

containing about 100ibs. sold at 

Bristol 4th Sept. 1810. .........08 £0 7 
Lowest Price 2. Oy 4 
Highest ditto 0 8 
verage price of 293 Merino 
sheep sold at Lrisol 3d Sept. 9 14 
Lowest Price 3 3 
Gighest ditto > 7 


0} 
3 
8 
0 
6 
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Cattle killed in London.—The following 
is an authentic account of the number of 
cattle, sheep, lambs, and calves, killed in 
London, within the last twelve months :— 
cattle, 144,980; calves, 34,778 ; sheep and 
lambs, 1,025,483; horses, 10,118 ;—making 
a grand total of 1,215,359 skins. 

High Price of Substitutes. —Fifty guineas 
were given lately, in Leeds for a substitute to 
serve in the Militia. 

Communication facilitaled.—The passage 
between Waterford and Milford Haven is 
about to be improved. Dunmore Harbour 
is to be allotted for the future reception of the 
packets. 

SCOTLAND. 

Glut of Whales.—A shoal of about 500 ~ 
whales were lately driven on the island 
Ronsay, in Orkney, by the boats belongin 
to that place: many of these whales mea- 
sured from 25 to 30 feet. This number is 
almost incredible. 

IRELAND. 

Clothing Wool—The sale of clothing wool, 
which has just taken pice in Dublin, ought 
greatly to encourage the growers of fine wool 
in that country, as well as in this.—The fot- 
lowing is a list of the principal sales of South 
Down wool without any mixture of Merino, 

Fleeces. per lb. 


Mr. Owen Wynne 


Mr. C. Beresford 
Rev. Mr Dudley 
Mr. Critchly 


Mr. Grierson 


Marquis of Sligo 


Lord Clermont 


Mr. Rob. Latouche 


Rev. Mr. Symes 


Earl of Meath 

Mr. Critchley 6 

N. B. Mr. Symes’s second lot consisted of 
weather fleeces, and the third, of half bred, 
‘ between Wicklow and South Down. His 
| South Down lambs wool, sold at 5s. 2d. per lb. 
| The two last lots, viz. of the Earl of Meath 
and Mr. Chrirchly, -were first cross of South 
| Down ram upon native Wicklow ewes, na- 
| turally fine wool, but very little of it. Mr. 
| Chritchly isa great mountain grazier. 
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| 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, September 26, 1810. 


ingenious Artist* who represented in 
a frost piece, a number of bovs amusing them- 
selves with forming a colossal statue of snow, 
and admiring the imposing atutude of their 
workmanship, while the pedestal bore witness 
to their desiie of its durability by the motto, 
Esto perpetua—that ingenious Artist, had just 
ideas of ihe real wature of worldly grandeur, 
and the snow-like perpetuity of Krogdoms and 
Sovereignties. In our time the long establist- 
ed powers of the Earth, have disappeared to 
make room for others; and these in their 
turn, have been expelled, to be succeeded 
by neither associates nor descendants, but by 
strangers and foreigners. ‘To the iustances 
of Holland, Tuscany, Naples, Hanover, &c. 
we have now to add Sweden, as a country 
which has disgraced itself by supporting the 
proposition of admitting a Frenchman to oc- 
cupy its throne. A creature of Buonaparte is 
elected by the Swedish Diet to rule their na- 
tion: and rate it he will, if ever he obtain 
possession of that dignity, till the people curse 
with iicessant malediction that corruption of 
their representatives which listened to offers 
so humiliating, derogatory.—But, will 
Bernadotte, the crooked Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, really seat himself without a struggle 
on the throne of the Gustavus’s? —We by no 
means insure that event. There is a con- 
siderable portion of honesty and vigour, yet 
extant among the Swedes, and from soine 
copper mine, as formerly sprung Gustavus 
Vasa, may spring some spirited deliverer of 
his coantry, beneath whose manly ara the 
oppressor may meet his fate. This triumph 
of the Demon of party, a Demon which for- 
merly inspired with political animosity the 
hats and the caps of the ill-fated North, offers 
an intelligible lesson to some other Represen- 
tative Governments. See what even such a 
body can descend to: they, even they, can 
endure the insulting grimaces of the Corsican’s 
grinning deputy, when properly prepared by 
_ ducats and duplicity ! 

This has alarmed Russia: but who can 
Russia blame? This has alarmed Denmark : 
but who can Denmark blame2?—If these 


Sovereigns meditate a resignation of their dig- 
nities, the Corsican has parasites ready to step 
into their offices. Aud why not? when he 
has made a tool of a lawful prince, the sub- 
stitation of another tool in the shape of an 


unlawful prince, is no difficulty. It is true, 
that the French party at Petersburgh has 
met with a rebuff ; and besides the sto 

of payment by the French banker, who has 


* Mr. Bewick the wood engraver, in a 
Vignette, in his ‘* History of Birds.” 
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furthered the intfigues of Caulaisicourt, the 
whole of the French connection, it is said, jg 
involved in the ruin. A tistof has been 
cireulated in London. Has this incident taken 
place in time to save Russia? Events wij 
shew. We confess that we should place ay 
much reliance on this incident, toward the 
salvauon of Russia, as on the exertions of 
Alexander. He has been so long hampered 
by French intrigues in his court, and amun 
his officers, that if he has any faithful adhe. 
rents left, Caiilaincourt mist expect to be im. 
maured in one of those recognized Bostiles 
which contain ‘* those persons arriving from 
foreign parts, whom it would be inconvenient 
to bring to trial” !! 

Denmark has been insulted by the propo. 
sition from Buonaparte for the occupation of 
her capital by Freneh troops ; 20 or 30,000 
men, She has given a denial: so she said 
JSormerly: let her now see whether treaties, on 
which she has depended, will hold the em. 
peror and king. No; her time is coming; 
and when it is come, she will recollect what 
was laid before the eyes of her king by the 
British minister; and the offence taken at 
the doubts of my protestations and 
honour” — She will recollect them ; — but, 
not with self-satisfaction ! 

Prussia has felt her sufferings severely. Her 
King has meditated, says report, a secession 
from his royal station. ** Hope springs eter- 
nal in the human breast ;” but whether Prus- 
sia has hope, or of what description, exceeds 
our conjecture. When despair shall become 
the foundation of her hope, Prussia may 
again appear on the theatric scene of shifting 
events. 

Austria is perplexed ; those who fancy she 
has secured a friend in Napoleon, have suffer 
ed imagination to supersede judgment. 

Turkey, it should seem, is aware of her 
danger. ‘* Forewarned,” says the proverb, 
is fore-armed:” witl this prove true of 
key? ‘The question is not easily answered: 
or if answered, it includes another question, 
at which an astronomer may stare, though a 
politician may wink. — * Is the crescent 
waning ?"—All the world thinks so. 

France is so drained of her population, that 
the Emperor and King, is sending all the 
JSoreign troops he can muster to be slaughter- 
ed in Spain. Till Spain be subdued, will 
Turkey be invaded? It would be unwise: 
but want of wisdom was never more conspi« 
cuous than in Buonaparte’s attack ou Spain. 
Will he persevere? We suppose he will: 
and the Ottoman Porte will do well to pro= 
long by every mean in her power, hisQuixotic 
emprize. Those troops which are employed in 
fighting wiadmills, and are maimed by their 
revolving gueri//as, are so many minus from 
the hosts to be arrayed against the Sultan. 
This is a notorious advantage enjoyed by the 
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Ottoman, as yet. As to all the Lraggadocio 
dissertations or arréts of the Emperor and 
King, about commerce,—they are as con- 
temptible as he himself is:—-what more can 
be said on the subject? 

It was our intention to have inserted among 
our most extraordinary articles of Observanda 
Exlerna, an account published by. Murat of 
the extreme dejection under which a dozen of 
his gun-boats bad sank the spirits of a fleet 
of British vessels, amounting to seventy or 
eighty: they were, says he, lerrorifiés: ter- 
rorifiés ! what was that, to the agony we ex- 
perienced, when —geutle reader, the fact 
proved to be, that the Italian vessels were 
sunk beneath the waves—except such as were 
taken by the British; and those, about forty 
or fifty, were laden with cannon, powder, 
ammunition, shot, shells, &c. so that, alas! 
the invasion of Sicily by Murat, is adjourned 
sine die. Terrorifiés, quoth he! — ‘* We 
have taken a thousand pouads, this morning, 
Hal,” says the courageous Sir Joa Faistatf 
to the madeap Prince of Wales. ‘* Have 
youso? Where is it?”—‘* Taken from us, 
itis, by a whole gang of plunderers.”—‘* We 
have the money ; and can shew it here in the 
house ;" rejoins his lively comrade. Ah, 
Murat, take advice, for once, fiom an Eng- 
lish Harry; and never brag of victories, till 
you can shew the prizes you have taken here 
in the house. 

As for his Holiness, the Pope, he is not 
dead ; but he is speechless. And when he 
is dead, we shall know as much about him, 
as we do now.—As for Rome his capital and 
that of the Christian world, it awaits its 
fate, as a manufactory for dimities, ginghams, 
and cambric muslins: for toiles (arargnée, 
and Ltalian nets:—-no longer a magazine for 
copes, surplices, palls, hoods, scarfs, and car- 
dinals, but for robes, mantles, poke-bonnets, 
lace-veils, and invisibles, to be worn by the 
ladies of honour in the train, and under pro- 
tection of the —— of Babylon. We ad- 
vise the Governor to inscribe on its gates 
the well known rhymes, 


Par ie Roi tres Chrétien, défense a Dieu, 
Sans permission de rentrer en ce lieu. 
Spain is a grandee fighting for his prece- 
deuce: Frenchmen perish. 
Throughout the grownd with sculs is scattered, 
And dead men’s bones, which round about are 
flong, 

Whose lives, it seerred, whilome there were shed, 
And their vile carcases now left unburied. 


The charge thereof unto a covetous spright 
Commaunded is, who thereby doth attend, 
Full warily awaiting day and night, 


Political Periscope. 
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From other covetous feends it to defend, 

Who it to 10b and ransack do intend : 

But turning to [th’insurgent troop) he said, 

** Loe here the worldes bliss, loe here the end 
‘© To which all men do ayme, rich to be made? 
“* Such grace now to be happy is before ye laid.”* 


Certes,”? sayd they, we n'ill thine offted 
grace, 
Ne to be made so happy doe intend ; 
Another bliss before our eyes we place, 
Another happiness, another end ; 
To them that list these base regardes we lend : 
But we in armes and in atchievements brave, 
“© Do rather choose our flitting houres to spend, 
** And to be lord of those that riches have, 
‘ Than to have them ourselves, and be thy 
‘© servile sclave.” 


Portugal is suffering; and will continue to 
suffer: it is possivle that the Briush may be 
overpowered ; it is certain that the French 
will be disappointed. — 

The Portuguese sovereignty being now re~ 
moved to Sovih America, we naturally direct 
our attention to events in that part of the 
globe. It is understood, that the princess of 
Brazil, [whom we might almost term for dis- 
tinction sake, the Queen of Portugal,] being 
an Infanta of Spain, claims a right of succese 
sion te such provinces as may escape French 
avidity ; and a marriage lately concluded in 
the Brazils, between a branch of the Spanish 
family, and a branch of the Portuguese fa« 
mily, it is supposed, has a reference to this 
right of inheritance. Lusomuch, that issue 
of this marriage, born in South America, 
might possess a contingent interest of succes- 
sion to the government; and this may very pro- 
bably prove to be the fact, so far as concerns 
the Portuguese territory. The Spanish pro- 
vinces are further advanced in their progress 
towards national independence. Some of 
them, considering Old Spain as lost under 
the yoke of France, have taken steps for this 
purpose ; others, maintaining a kind of des- 
perate ip to the contrary, preserve a linger- 
ing sort of dependance, and should the French 
be expelled from Old Spain, will have the 
gratification of reflecting, that éhey did not 
for a moment cease to be Spaniards) The 
disposition of the public miud in different 
provinces, renders the formation of any ges 
neral opinion on the whole, extremely difti- 
cult; and we must wait for instruction by 
tie issue of events. 

The British ministry have avowed their de- 
termination to preserve the rights of Old 
Spain over her colonies undiminished, while 
hope remains of rescuing that country frou 
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the grasp of French tyranny ; when that hope 
ceases, the independence of the colonies will 
commence. Britain wr// not oppose obstacles 
tothat event ; and France cannot. So that, 
at any rate, Buonaparte will lose these trans. 
atlantic possessions ; although he may shew 
papers and parchments, renunciations and 
recomendations, really not counterfeited of 
the their late legal sovereign Charles LV. 

Such is the importance attached to the 
British interest in South America. In North 
America the rulers are sufficiently embarrassed 
to know whar course to pursue. They would 
willingly look bold and feel bold. They might 
as wel! do nothing. Would they be truly 
impartial all were well. The American 
mission in France is completely disgusted 
with its situation, and the treatment it has 
received. As to recent professions of ** loving 
the Americans,” tie dullest dolts in the 
universe, cannot be gulled by them. 

We hope and trust, that the British colo- 
nies in North America, are alert and indus- 
trioas, nothing else is wanting to encrease 
the advantages of intercourse between them 
and the mother country. 

The British interests in India we hope 
are safe; their safety will not be increased by 
difference of opinion among those who govern 
them. Itis impossible to prevent such dif- 
ference: but the less said about it, and the 
sooner it is over, the better. 

We close by adverting to Britain herself — 

Britain isenjoying a harvest of golden grain ; 
her Quidnunces are crying out for golden 
guineas ; in vain are they assured that this is 
not the golden age: in vain are they referred 
to the Nebuchadnezzar of the Continent, 
whose golden image, though erected after an 
immense expense of lives on the plains of 
Europe, proves no more permanent than 
that on which Mr. Bewick, bad exercised 
his ingenuity ;—that snow-built Colossus, to 
which those only who had laboured in raising 
it could in fancy appropriate, the shivering 
school boy’s inseription—Eslo perpetua! 


VENERATED MONKIES IN INDIA, AVENEGED 
BY THEIR VOTARIES. 

When reviewing Dr. Buchanan’s Journey 
from Madras, &c. in our third Volume, p. 
1166, we extracted a passage relative w the 
sanctity, and the mischiefs attributed to certain 
tribes of monkies ; respecting which, notwith- 
standing, the Dr. thought that whoever should 
destroy them, would really be considered asa 
benefactor by their suffering vetaries. A la’e 
occurrence in India, has, however, given occa- 
sion to call in question the accuracy of this 
opinion : it adds to the melancholy instances 
of human superstition. 


Venerated Monkies in India, avenged by their Votaries. 


Jientenants Wood, and Clayton, both 
belonging to the station, at Muttea, had been 
amusing themselves during*the day, in shoot. 
ing—and were on their return to cantonments 
when, passing by the village of Bindrabund, 
their attention was attracted by the immense 
nuniber of monkies abounding in that village, 
and its neighbourhood, and having impr. 
dently fired at, aud killed one of these ani. 
mals, in the presence of a large concourse of 
= other devotees assembled at thig 

ace for religious purposes, the consequences 
these ill-fated youths were mounted, was in 
an instant surrounded by the infatuated mul. 
titude, who, deaf to all the intreaties and 
endeavours to pacify them, on the part of the 
young men, proceeded to extremities, attack. 
ing them with bricks, stones, and every other 
means which their inveteracy could suggest, 
compelled them to seek safety in attempting 
to cross the Jumna river, but the effort proved 
vain ; the elephant being unable to contend 
with the force of the current, which at 
this season is particularly rapid, was over- 
turned, when both were precipitated into the 
deep, and were seen no more.” 

Whether the natives intended this fatal issue 
of the affair, is more than can be ascertained ; 
as it appears that the elephant took fright from 
the usage he met with; that the howdah 
came off, and that after straggling some time 
to support themselves by the branches that 
overhung the banks of the stream, the unfor- 
tuniate sufferers were swept away by the cur- 
rent. 


Remedy against Mice.—The following 


simple remedy against the depredations of 
mice in corn-sacks, has lately been recom: 
mended for its undoubted efficacy Sprin- 
kle from four to six bushels of dry white 
sand upon the roof of the stack before the 
thatch is put on.”"—The sand is no detriment 
to the corn; and stacks thus dressed have re- 
mained without injury, whilst adjoining 
ricks have suflered ma So very effective 
is the remedy, that nests of dead young 
mice have been found where the sand has 
been used, but not a live mouse could be 
seen. 

Antiquily of Inns, and their Signs.—Itis 
well known that many of the inns about 
London, and in various parts of England, 
are of prodigious antiquity, At the Chelms- 
ford assizes, in a cause were a number of 
deeds were produced, the Lord Chief Baron 
took occasion, incidentally, to observe, that 
on examining some ancient deeds, a few 
days before, he accidently discovered that the 
Black Boy at Chelmsford bore the same siga 
in the reign of Edward IL. a period of neat 
500 years, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BETWEEN THE 2OTM OF AUGUST, AND THE 
207TH OF sEePTEMBER, 1810, 
BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.~At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
laty of Thomas Charles Cadogan, Esq.—Mrs. 
Davidson, of Alfret-place—The wite of Mr. 
Letts, a respectable farmer of Harringworth, 
was delivered of three children, al] boys, two of 
which died soon after: the mother and remaining 

child are doing well, 

Of Daughters.—At his seat at Rolleston, Staf- 
forlshire, the lady of Sit Oswald Mosley, Bart. 
M, P —At Sheerness garrison, Mrs, Barnes, wife 
of Mr. Barnes, of the Tuns Inn, was delivered 
of four children, three boys and one girl, all 
dead born. In November last she was delivered 
of twins, which lived only one month, making 
six children in nine months! She is in a fair 
way of recovery.—At the Common, Twicken- 
ham, the lady of George Shum, Esq. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. James’s, Mr. Reddall, of Woburn, 
Bedfordshire, to Mrs. Arkell.—At Newington, 
Surrey, John Hanbary, jun. Esq. of Bartlett’s- 
buildings, Holborn, to Miss Sarah Fuller Lang- 
ton, eldest daughter of R. Langton, Esq. of 
Lombard-street,.—At Ealing, Middlesex, B. Sand- 
ford, Esq. of Manchester, to Miss C. Harrison, 
of Chorley.—- Mr. J. Cowan, Mansion-house- 
street, to Miss $. Mullett, of South-place, Fins- 
bury.—At Poole, Mr. S. Driver, of Stamford. 
hill, Middlesex, to Miss S. Rolles, of Poole — 
At St. James’s, Mr. J. W. Newby, of Poland- 
stieet, ta Miss Barry, eldest daughter of J, 
Barry, Esq. of Bath.—At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
E. Charles, Esq. of Lawn-place, Shepherd’s- 
bush, to Miss James, of Ham Common.—Lord 
Falmouth to Miss Bankes, daughter of Henry 
Bankes, Esq.—At St. Matthew's, Friday-streer, 
Major Blundell, Esq. of Great Coram-street, to 
Miss Ruth Wilson, of Goldsmith-street—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, J. English, Esq. of 
Bath, to Miss Frances Huddlestone, of Milton. 
—At Hackney, Mr. W. Etty, of Lombard-street, 
to Miss Hamilton, of Sudbury.—At Kensington, 
Mr. Smith, surgeon, of Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury, to Miss Shirley, eldest daughter of 
Col. Codd, of Kensington.—At Great Bustard, 
Essex, Mr. Jesse Middleton, of St. Martin’s- 
lane, to Miss E. Mead, of Billericay.—Mr. J. I. 
Samuel Diamond, of Prescot-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, to Miss E. Solomon, of New-street, Co- 
vent-garden.—Ttre Hon. V. W. Gardner, Capt. 
in the Royal Navy, to Miss A. Radford, of 
Sheffield—At Romsey, the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
liams, Vicar of Romsey and ‘limsbury, to Mrs. 
Bourn, widow ot the late Major Boorn, of the 
Royal Marines —At St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
John Pettit, Esq. of Old Broad-s'reet, to Mrs, 
Addison, of Buyrr-street—At Hampron Bishop, 
Here‘ordshire, Mr. Golding, of Aldgate, to Anu, 
eldest daughter ot J. Smith, Esq. of Sutton.— 
At Blackstoun, Captain Aytoun, 92d regimen’, 
son of “ajor General Aytoun, of Inchdainy, 
to Anne daué iter of the late Alexander Napier, 
Esq. of Black ocun.—At Lambeth, N. S. Hed- 
son, Esq. of .ne M litary Department, io Miss 
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Caroline Rohertson, of the Pavilion, Battersea. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover square, Sir Denzil 
Cope, Bart. of Bramhill-park, Hants, to Miss 
Francis, of Park-place, St. James’s-street —G, 
Proctor, Esq. to Miss Hale, daughter of Wm. 
Hale, Esq. of King’s Warden.—At Newington 
Butts, the Rev. W. Spooner, of Elmdon, to 
Anna Maria, daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart.—At St. Andrew’s, 
Holbom, ‘T. C. Patrick, Esq. of Winchmore- 
hill, to Miss Ann Combe, of Bedford-row. 
At the same time, John James, Esq. of Dowgate- 
hill, to Miss H, Combe.—At Deptford, Capt. 
A. Hutton, of the Elizabeth, Indiaman, to 
Miss E. M. Cormack, of New Cross. 
DEATHS. 
_ At Seaham, near Sunderland, on 234 August, 
sincerely to be lamented by the public, for those 
talents of which we gave a most promising 
earnest (with memoirs of the author), in Pano- 
rama, Vol. VI. p. 411, et seg. and no less to be 
regretted for his many amiable private qualitics, 
the interesting Joseru Buacxet, the cherished 
protégé of Mr, Pratt, who is preparing a collec- 
tion of the literary remains of this extraordinary 
young man, embellished with an engraving, 
account of his life, &c. for the benefit of Mr. 
Blacket’s now orphan child and very aged mo- 
ther; and we shall consider it among the 
duties we owe to departed virtue and genius, 
to give the most early notice of this publication. 
—At the family residence in Gloucester-place, 
Lady Hawke, wbo has been in a declining state 
of health ever since Lord H. met with his acci- 
dent.—In the parish of Arthuret, Cumberland, 
at an advanced age, Mr. William Moffat, having 
been confined to his bed during a period of more 
than forty years.—Capt. Northern, of the 82d 
foot, was killed about a month ago, whilst on 
guard in the garrison at Gibraltar, by falling 
over the ramparts there.—Lately, at Stanford-le- 
Hope, in Essex, aged 46, Mr. George Evans. 
He was on board the unfortunate Grosvenor, 
East-Indiaman, when she was wrecked on the 
coast of Caffraria, on the 4th of August, 1782, 
and was one of the few who, after experiencing, 
during a journey of 117 days across the desarts of 
that inhospitable Country, unparallelied hard- 
ships, arrived at their native country; he is 
supposed to have survived that catastrophe the 
longest of any of those dreadful sufferers. He 
was the first man who humanely volunteered 
togo back as guide to the detachment sent by 
the Governor of the Cape, to endeavour to dis- 
cover any other of the unfortunate sufferers who 
might continue wandering about in that desolate 
country.—-Lately at Feversham, whilst the corpse 
of Mr. John Hunt, ofthat place, dredgerman, 
aged 61, was at the groundof interment, attend- 
ed by his wife and the rest vi-the family, as 
mourners, Mrs. Hunt, through eatreme afflice 
tion, was taken suddenly ill, and expited in a 
few minutes.—At Cupar-Angus, Brigadier Ge- 
neral Henry David Fraser, fourth son of 
the late William Fraser, E.q. of Fraserfield.— 
At A'derion, the Rev. R. Frank, D. D—J. 
Parry, Esq. Paradise-row, Lambeth, formerly a 
barrister, of Lincoln’s-inn.—Richard Chambers, 
Esq. of Portman-place, Edgware-road, aged 76. 
At the island of St. Thomas, David Fernan- 
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dez, Esq. late of South Lambeth.—Mrs. Ste- 
phensor, widow of the Rev. Rev. Jos. Siephen- 
son.—At Kilderry, Scotland, Mary Anne, second 
daughter of Major-Gen. Harris—I{1n Somersct- 
place, Charles Ed. Beresford, Esq. Secretary to 
the Hon. Commissioners of his Majesty’s Stamp 
Duties. —At Bengal, on the 2lst April, in the 
86th year of his age, Cuthbert Thornhill, Esq. 
Jate Attendant of the port of Calcutta, and one 
of the oldest European inhabitants of Bengal. 
Captain Thornhill had traded to almost every 
part of India; and at Judda, a port in the Red 
Sea, he became acquainted with Mr. Bruce, the 
celebrated Abyssinian traveller, by whom he is 
honourably mentioned in his works.—Aged 48, 
Thomas Ebrall, father of T. Ebrall, who was 
shot by a Lile-Guardsman. He was interred in 
the same grave, in Aldgate church-yard.—At 
Great Ealing, aged 78, William Knox, Esq, 
formerly Under Secretary of State-—At Winches- 
ter, in consequence of a bite from a mad cat 
nine months since, Richard Church. He was 
employed in repairing of the barracks, and has 
left a wife and two children.—At Finchley, An- 
thony, the Bow-street officer—At Sicily, Capt. 
C. Williams, Commander of his Majesty's ship 
‘Hornet.—In the Royal Naval Hospital, Stone- 
house, of a decline, brought on by serving in 
the fatal expedition to Walcheren, H. 1. Rose, 
author of several pieces which have appeared in 
the Newspapers, under the signature of “ A 
Foremast Man.—At Bath, Mrs, Carruthers, relict 
of the late General Carruthers, of the Marines. 
—In Spring Gardens, Mrs. E. Harris, aged 19, 
wife of T. H. Harris, Esq. Commander in the 
East-India Company's service.—At Ince Blun- 
dell, near Liverpool, Henry Blundell, Esq. aged 
86 years.—At the Crown Inn, Basingstoke, on 
her way to Devonshire, Mrs. Fitzgerald Camp- 
bell, of Portman-square, aged 65.—At Burwach, 
in the country of Sussex, William Constable, 
Esq. in the 65th year of his age.—At his house 
in Cheltenham, Sir Ralph Woodford, Bart. in 
the 77th year of his age.—Aged 88, Mrs. Pur- 
vis, mother of Robert Purvis, Esq. late of Bec- 
cles, Suffolk.—Ger. Backus, Esq. of Bury Court, 
St. Mary Axe.—At Southampton, Lady Hay- 
ward. Her ladyship, while at dinner with some 
friends the evening before, was suddenly taken 
ill, and immediately conveyed home in a sedan 
chair, but the malady increased so rapidly, as 
to cause her dissolution at four o’clock the next 
morsning.—At his house in Old Burlington-strect, 
» the Honourable E. Bouverie, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Northampton, and uncle to the Earl of 
Radnor.—Mr. George Middleton, who had con- 
tributed to the improvement of Agriculture in 
the neighbourhood of Cromarty. He was thrown 
from his horse, and killed on the spot, at Avoch, 
on his way to Inverness.—At Threepland, in 
Cumberland, Mrs. Mary Jackson, aged 82 years. 
She was the first person who discovered the 
method of rearing what are now called potatoe 
oals, so generally cultivated, and with such 
success, in various parts of the kingdom. The 
circumstance which led to it was, the deceased’s 
observing a single stem of oats growing on a 
potatce rig, the seed of which had been conveyed 
thisher by the wind, which appearing particu- 
arly fine, she preserved and used for seed.—At 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. fiis6 


Venice, Aug. 13, the French General Menou, 
so well known for his campaign and surrender in 
Egypt; he appears to have been a favourite of 
Buonaparte, for he protected him on his return 
to France, against all his officers, who attributed 
the necessity of evacuating that coantry to his 
mismanagement. Like his friend Buonaparte, 
he changed his religion, married an Egyptian 
woman, wore the turban, and took the name 
of Abdalla Menoa. Buonaparte made him a 
Count, and a Governor of Venice, but never 
entrusted him with any military command, 
where active operations were going on.—In Great 
George-street, Westminster, Charles Pybus, Esq, 
This gentieman was Member of Parliament for 
Dover, and one of the Lords of the Treasury in 
Mr. Pitt's Administration.—At Binham, aged 
66, Charles, the eldest son of the late Charles 
Roope, Esq. of Pulbam Market in Nortelk.— 
Mr. Chalmers, a comedian of long established 
provineial celebrity, was found speechless on the 
night of Wednesiay the 22d August, at the door 
of a house in the city of Worcester, and expired 
shortly afterwards in the infirmary.—On_ board 
the Fox packet, on her passage from London to 
Ramsgate, Mr. Campbell, surgeon and apothe- 
cary of Coventry-street. His death was occa- 
sioned by falling overboard, while the vessel! was 
lying off Broadstairs, waiting for the tide to get 
into Ramsgate ; although he was not overboard 
more than seven minutes, every effort of some 
medical friends in the vessel, to restore him to 
life proved ineffectual—At his house at Lee, in 
Kent, Sir Franc.s Baring, Bart. in his 74th 
year. He was physically exhausted, but his 
mind remained unsubdued by age or infirmity to 
the last breath. His bed was surrounded by 
nine out of ten, the number of his sons ard 
daughters, all of whom he has lived to see esta- 
blished in splendid independence. He was a 
gentleman of very extensive mercantile know- 
ledge, and one of the East-India Directors. 
He has left among his relations a fortune of 
£1,100,000,— At Jamaica Hospital, Lieut. J. 
Leve Hammick, of the Polyphemus.—At Brigh- 
ton, James Mitchell, Esq. of Limehouse,—At 
Hastings Barracks, Capt. E. Trelawny, Adjutant 
of the Bedford Militia.—At Edinburgh, Paul 
Minchen, Esq, Rear-Admiral of the White.—In 
Montague-street, Russel-square, Mrs. Day, aged 
40.—At Eydon Lodge, Northamptonshire, J. 
Walker, Esq. aged 70.—At Drumsheugh, Fran- 
cis, Earl of Moray——On Wednesday, Sept. 5, 
at Brighton, Henry Hughs, Esq. of Harley- 
street, aged 62 years, formerly Printer to the 
House of Commons.—On Thursday morning, 
Sept. 6, at Lullingstone Castle, in Kent, in his 
78th year, Sir John Dixon Dyke, Bart.—At 
Newhaven, on the 3ist Aug. Hector M’Lean, 
M. D. sincerely lamented by all who knew his 
worth and talents, the ardour with which he 
studied his profession, and the humanity and 
tenderness with which he performed its duties 
in the worst of climates, and in the most perilous 
scenes of sickness and infection. He was the 
author of an excellent Treatise on the Diseases 
of St. Domingo, &c.—At Woolsthorpe, near 
Belvoir Castle, aged 77, John Notzel, a native of 
Switzerland, and particularly known for having 
saved the life of the great Marquis of Gianby 5 
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who, ever after, as well as the family of his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, evinced the greatest friend- 
ship and esteem for him—Notzel carried the 
Standard at the funeral of his late Grace the Duke 
ot Rutland, in November 1867, who died Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 


UNIVERSITY PROC/ZEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
Oxford. 

August 18.—On Sunday se’nnight the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester held a general 
ordination in the cathedral, when the following 
gentlemen were admitted to the oder of Priests : 
+The Rev. C. B. Denvill, M.A. Rev. B. Sy- 
mons, B. A. Rev. William Wiibraham, B. A. 
Rev. C. W. Tripp, B. A. Rev. James Davies, 
8. A. Rev. Reginald Wynniatt, B. A. Rev. 
Edmund Carr, B. A. and the Rev. W. Bona- 
ker, P. A. 

And the following to the order of Deacons :— 
Thomas Nott, B. A. Robert Smyth, B. A, 
Heniy Turner Diyden, B. A. and Matthew 
Rolkcston, B. A. 

Cambridge. 

August 31.—The Rev. Samuel Chilcott, B. D. 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, is presented to 
the rectory of Otterham, Cornwall, vacated by 
the death of the Rev. Digory Joce. 

The Rev. John Fellowes, M. A. was on Satur- 
day last insttiuted to the vicarages of Shotesham 
Alt Saints with St. Mary and Botolph, and the 
rectory of Shotesham St. Martin annexed, in 
Norfolk, on the presentation of Robert Fellowes, 
Esq. of Shoteshara, 

The Rev. John Surtees, nephew to the Lord 
Chancellor, has been presented by his Lordship 
to the living of Stanford, Lincolnshire. 

September 7.—The Rev. Dr, Goodenough, 
eldest son of the Bishop of Carlisle, is presented 
by his Lordship to a prebend in that cathedral, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. W. Sheepshanks, 

A dispensation lately passed the great seal, to 
enable the Rev. P. L. Godfrey, B. D. to hold the 
living of Ayott-St.-Lawrence, with the living of 
Aston, both in the county of Hertford. 

14.—The Rev. J. Taddy, M.A. Fellow Trinity 
college, is a candidate for the rectory of Ovington 
in Norfolk, in the patronage of this university, 

The Rev. Philip Du Val Aufrere, B. A. is 
instituted to the reetoryof Bawdeswell, in Nor- 
folk, on the presentation of Sir J, Lombe, Bart. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
sTAFF, 1n 1810. 
Wai-Office, August 18. 


$d Regiment Fuot.—Major Wm. Stewart licntenant-co- 
lonel, vice Diuminond, deceased; Capt. W. C. Campbell 
Major, vice Stewart. 

4’: ditto.—Capt. Jolin Piper major, vice Howard, de- 
ceased. 
43d ditto.—Major C. M‘Leod lieutenant-colonel, vice 
lull, deceased; capt. P. Deshon major. 

Garrisons.—Majoi-General Colin Campbell lieutenant- 
governor of the garrison of Gibraltar, with the local rauk 
of Andrew John 
Drummond, 1ith Veteran battalion, governor of Dun- 


Earton Castle, vice lieut.-general Lottus. 


Revs Bdward ‘Raynes, B. Ae 2 Chaplain to 
the torces, - 


University and Military Promotions. 


Sept. 1.—7th Regiment Foot.—Lieut. Thomas Cotton 
captain of a company. 

14th ditto.x—Lieut. William Dunlop captain of a com. 
pany. 

goth ditto.—Captain James Lowrey, staff of the 
at Hiilea, captain of a company. 

47th ditto.—Lieut. the Hon. John Maitland, 52d foot 
captain of a company. 

46th ditto.—Captain John W. Mallett major; lient. 
John M‘Auley captain of a company; ftieut, Charles 
Knight ditto; 

60th ditto.—Major Anthony Wharton lieutenant-co- 
lonel; brevet major Anthony Rompter major; lieut. 
Robert Kelly captain of a company. 

69th ditto.—Lieut. Robert Carey captain of a company. 

&8th ditto.—Licut. George Bury captain of a company. 

99th ditto.—Licut. William R. Hoey, isth light dra- 
goons, Captain of a company. 

Ist Ceylon Regiment.—Licut. William Thorne, 19th 
foot, captain of a company. 

Ist Garrison Battalion.—Brevet Col. William Alex. 
ander lieutenant.colonel ; captain Juhn Ready, 36th foot, 
major. 

Brevet.—Captain Francis Plunkett, srd foot, major in 
the army. 

Staff.—Major the Hon. Charles M. Cathcart, permanent 
assistant in the Quarter-Master-General’s Department, 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General to the troops serving at 
Cadiz, under the command of Lientenant-General Gra~ 
ham, with the rank of Licutenant-Colonel in the army. 

Captain Henry Eyre, 26th foot, staff-captain at the 
depot’at Hillea, 


Horse-Guards. Sept. 9. 


His Majesty having been graciously pleased to command 
that, in commemoration of the brilliant victories obtained 
by divisions of his army over the enemy in the battles of 
Roleia, Vimeria, also in the several instances where the 
cavalry had an opportunity of distinguishi g themselves 
against the enemy in Spain, and in the battles of Co- 
runna and Talavera de Ja Reyna, the undermentioned offi- 
cers of the army, present on those occasions, should ens 
joy the privilege of bearing a medal; and his majesty 
having approved of the medal which has been struck, is 
pleased to command that it shoald be worn by the gene- 
ral officers, suspended by a ribbon of the colour of the 
sash, with a blue edge, round the neck; and by the com- 
manding officers of corps, not being of rank inferior to 
lieutenant-colonel, and the chiefs of military departments, 
attached by a ribbon of the same colour to the button 
hole of their uniform. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to command that the 
metals which would have been conferred upon the officers 
who have fallen at or died since the above named actions, 
shall, asa token of respect for their memories, be depo- 
sited with their respective families. 

Licutenant-Generals.—Sir John Moore, K. B.; Sir David 
Baird; Sir John Hope, K. B.; Mackenzie Frazer ; Lord 
Paget, and Viscount Wellington, K. B. 

Major-Generals.—Sir John Sherbroo ve, K. B.; William 
Payne; Lord Wailtiam Bentinck; Honourable Edward 
Paget ; Sir Brent Spencer, K. B. ; Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
bart; Rowland Hill; Coote Manningham ; William Carr 
Beresford; Ronald Craufurd Ferguson, Henr Warde, 
James Leith ; John Randall M‘Kenzie, aud Christopher 
‘Tilson. 

Brigadier-Genetals.—John Slade ; Moore Disney ; Wil- 
liam Palmer Acland; Miles Nightingall; Alexander 
Campbell; Henry Frederick Campbell; Richard Stewart 5 
Honourable Charles Stewart ; Ernest Baron Langworth ; 
Alan Cameron; Bernard Foord Bowes; Henry Fane 5 
Robert Anstruther , George Anson, James Catlin Crau- 
furd, and Edward Howarth (artillery). 

Colonels.—Sigismund Baron Low (King’s German Le- 
gon); Robert Cheney, Ist foot guards, $d battalion; 
William Anson, Ist foot guards, Ist battalion; John 
Suatford Saunders, Gist foot; Andrew Hay, Ist battalion 
royal; James Kemmis, 46th foot; Robert, Burne, 36th 
foot; Rufane Shaw Dunkin ; Honourable Edward Stop- 
ford, 3d foot guards; George Townshend Walker, 50th 
foot; Samuel Hawker, 14th light dragoons ; and George 
Murray, 3d foot guards (quarier-master-general). 

Duncan Drummond, 2th 
foot; Richard Holle, coldstream guards ; George Leigh, 
1oth light dragoons ; William Guard, 45th toor; James 
Wynch, 4th foot 5 Oliver Thomas Jones, 18th light dra- 
goons; Denis Pack,.7ist foot; Sir Granby Thomas Cal- 
| craft, 3d dragoon guards ; Lord Robert Edward Henry 
| Somerset, 4th dragoons ; Robert Ross, 20h toot ; Alex- 
| ander Napier, 92d foot , Joseph Fulles, 
| Ralph Darling, 51st toot; Sir Windham W. Darling, 

$d foot guards ; James Stirling, avd foot ; John Harding, 

| commanding poyal artillery; Samuel Venables Hinde, 
sed foot; Colquhoun Grant, [5th light dragoons ; James 
| Lyon, 97th foot; Sir Wilkam Myers, 7a tovt; Thomas 
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idney Beckwith, 95th foot; Charles D. Taylor, 20th 
Honourable George A. F. Lake, 20th font; 
Frederick ce Avensehild, ist light dragoons King’s German 
Jegion ; Philips Cameron, foot; Alexander Gordun, 
asd foot; Richard Hussey Vivian, 7th light dragoons; 
harles Donellan, ist battalion 48th foot; Charles . 
elson, ist battalion foo. ; James Muter, $4 foot 
John Stewart, 9t foot; Henry Terrens, 59h foot ; 
Daniel White, foot ; Jolin Branns, 2d line batia ion 
King’s German Legion; Henry Seymour, 23d light dra- 
goons 5 George Ridout Bingliam, 53d toot ; Honourable 
Chartes Greville, 33th foot; William Ma well, Ist batta- 
lion 26ih foot; Charles Fane, 59th foot; James Bathurst, 
6eth foot; Hoytet Framingham, commanding royal ar- 
tillery 5 Joon B. Mackenzie, 5th foot; Robert Barclay, 
foot; William Henry Bunbury, 3d foot comniand- 
ing Ist battalion of detachments; William Robe, com 
manding reval artillery ; George James Droere Tucker, 
depnt, adjutan' general; Jolin Cameron, 9th foot ; Jas- 
per Nicolls Qd battalion 14th foot; George Henry Duck 
worth, batialion 48h toot; John Ross, 52d foot, 
battalion; William Edgell Wyatt, 2d battalion 23d foot ; 
William Tremouger, foot; Archiba'a Drummond, 3d 
oot; Edward Copsou, 5th fot, 21 battalion ectach- 
ments; Henry Craaturd, Ist bartaiien, 9a foet ; Edward 
Hull 24 battatio:. 43) woot; William Douglas, 91st foot ; 
Chichesicr Macdonvell, 824 foot, aud Richard Fletcher, 
commanding royal engiacers. 
By his Majesty's command, 
DAVID DUNDAS, Commander-in-Chief, 


Hi. Torrens, Lieut. Col. and Mil. Sec. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffce-House, September, 1810. 


We have the satisfaction to announce the 
gafe arrival of a fleet from India, consisting 
of the following vessels ; the Earl Howe, and 
the Sir William Pulteney, from Bengal ; and 
the Charles Grant, from Bombay. The spe- 
cification of the cargues is as follows :—~Ben- 
gal piece-goods, 19,594 pieces of muslin ; 
50,043 picces of calico ; and 30,331 pieces of 

ronibited goods. —Company’s goods, 5,171 
a of sugar; 11,378 bags of saltpetre ; 


766 bales of raw silk ; 2 boxes of bamboo | 


machinery ; 6 boxes of kemoo shells ; and 
1,149 bales of hemp on account of govern- 
ment. — Privilege Drugs, © c. — Indigo, 
chests 2,646 ; cotton yarn, bales 78 ; vermil- 
lion, boxes 66; lake lac, chests 35 ; tale, 
chests 4; salammoniac, chests 40 ; hemp, 
bales 2,444; coffee, bags 540 ; pepper, bags 
4,579; box 1 ; camphor, chests 150; cassia 
buds, skins 10; chests 15 ; cassia lignea, 
chests 8; arrow root, chests 21; drugs, 
chests 1; cotton, bales 120; Jong pepper, 
bags 7; tortnise shell, chests 4 ; Bas aang 
chests 58; raw silk, bales 56; saftlower, 
chesis 153 ; cambay stones, cask 1 ; castor 
oil and dry ginger, cases 30; piece goods, 
bales 18 ; piece goods, chests 3; rice, bags 
73 stickiac, chests 30; hartall, refined, 
chests 25, mother-o'-pearl shells, packages 
583 ; cotton thread, bales 16 ; gull nuts, bags 
115; shellac, chests 78; bees wax, chests 
3; gum woasiick, chests 1; gum arabic, 
chests 85; gum olibanum, chests 14; gum 
animi, chests 8; gum copal, chest 1; 
myrrh, chests 10; Madeira wine, pipes 137. 
Besides several other parcels of goods, the 
particulars of which are not yet known. 


State of Trade. 
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The arrivals from the Baltic within the 
last month, have been unysually numerous ; 
in one day, ninety ships from that sea, enter. 
ed the port of London, the principal part of 
their cargoes consisting of corn. I: is said, that 
ninisters intend to establish a qualified block. 
ade of the Baltic, ine nsequence of the new 
situation of affairs on its coast. All privileged 
ships are to be allowed egress 5 but no vessel 
whatever, is to enter thatsea, either by the 
Sound or the Belt. About 600 ships are al- 
ready there, and the Russians have constructs 
ed in their own ports, including those of the 
North Sea, upwards of 300 ships ; 40 that, 
if egress be permitted, there will be sufiicient 
tonnage for the produce of the Baltic: this 
year. At Dantzic, an order has been pub- 
lished by the French consul, that no ship, 
belonging to whatever nation, shal! clear out, 
unless the captain be provided with a permis. 
sion for that purpose, under the hand of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

Our trade with North America is tolerably 
brisk, and we are pleased to learn that large 
shipments of Staffordshire and Lancashire 
goods have lately taken place to that part of 
the world, from Liverpool. A West India 
ficet is arrived ; but we regret to state that the 
cargoes came to a very indifferent market. 
Sugars, and indeed almost every article; the 
produce of the islands, are unusually dull of 
sale. 

The lords commissioners for trade, have ace 
quainted the merchants, trading to the Medi- 
terranean, that the governmentof Algiers has 
ceded to his Majesty, the extensive and fertile 
tract of territory on the African coast, be- 
twixt, and comprehending, the settlements 
of La Cala and Bona ; whence the French 
Atrican company, in their trade from Mare 
scilles, uill lately, derived essential advantages, 
during a period of above one hundred and 
fifiy years. 

We feel peculiar pleasure in being enabled 
to state that the embarrassments which have 
recently appeared in the commercial world, 
arein aconsiderable degree subsided, aud confi 
dence proportionately restored througheut the 
kingdom. In the late failures, the West India 
houses and the Irish provision dealers have 
principally been distinguished. ‘The 
fortunes of both classes are attributable to the 
same cause, namely, the inability of the 
holders of West India produce to export their 
heavy stock, and consequently their incapaci- 
ty to answer the demands of their Irish credi- 
tors, nearly the whole of whose staple articles 
are consumed in the islands. 


Respecting the late fall of the Stocks it is 
said to have been oceasioned by a struggle 
betiveen two rival parties, jealous of each 
other; not without a mixture of some per- 
sonal malignity | 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, between August 
20, and September 20, 1810, with the At- 
tornies, correctly extracted from the Lon- 
dun Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Grayson, C. Liverpool, boat-builder. 
Oakiey, W. Church Street, Horselydown, Woolstapler. 
gorcy, C- Holderness, shopkeeper, 


BANKRUPTS, 


AUGUST 21.——Bracken, Williams, and Bracken, fian- 
nel-manufacturers, Lothbury. it. Reardon and Co. 
Gracechurch Street. 

Bucknell, S. Great Grimsby, merchant. Bulmer, 
Caistor. 

Cuthbert, J. Brixton, shopkeeper. 4¢t. Vincent, Bedford 
Surect. 

Davies, G. P. Philpot Lane, coffee dealer. Att, Was- 
brough, Warnford Court. 

Freeman, Sykes, and Freeman, Bermondsey, leather-fac- 
tors. Att. Gatty and Co. Auge! Court. 

Haigh, W. Halifax grocer. vt. Scatchard, Halifax. 

Hickton, H. Stockport, victualler. tt, Chctham. Stock- 

Ort. 

nipkins, 2 . Frome, tailor. 4st, Randolph, Bath. 

Kelitt, D. Leeds, batcher. tt, Sutton and Co. Leeds. 

Mummery, R. Margate, merchant. Newcombe, Vine 
Sureet. 

Powell, J. Halifax, salt merchant. Att. Wigglesworth 
and Co. Halifax. 

Randall, J. Dean Street, upholsterer, Att, Seymour and 
Co. Margaret Street. ’ 

$elf, G. Fenchurch Street, grocer. Att. Kearsey and Co. 
Bishopsgate Street. 

Wheeler, J. Andover, mercer. Att. Footner, Andover. 

25,——Bertrand, G. Princes Street, tailor. zt, Pritchard, 
Essex Street. 

Bignell, W. Great St. Helen’s, broker, it, Bruce, Sy- 
mond’s Inn. 

Breakwell, G. Southwark, victualler. Att, Ludington 
and Co. Temple. 

Edwards, T. Fenchurch Street, cotton-dealer. Ait. Par- 
nell and Co. Church Street, Spitaltields. 

Fisher, W. Honndsditch, linen-draper. Att, Bourdillon 
and Co. Little Friday Street. 

Fullagar, G. Hampstead, corn-merchant. tt, Williams, 

warehc 


Cursitor Street. 
Cheapside, Att, Wiltshire 
Old Broad Street. 


Giigrest, 
and Co. 

Hall, IT. Bath, corn-factor. Att. Evill, Bath. 

Hitchen, W. St. Peter's Hill, wnalebone merchant. 
Richardson, New Inn. 

Mozeley, M. L. Threadneedie Street, merchant. Att. 
‘Palmer amd Co. Copthiall Court. 

Nathan, M. J. Godmanchester, silversmith. ft. Isaacs, 
Bury Street, St. Mary Axc. 

Northam, H. Tooley Street, hatter, Att, Willis and Co. 
Warntord Court. 

Vhillips, C. A. and T. Milford, bankers. Att, Hilyard 
and Co. Copthall Court. : 

Read, ([, Leeds, merchant. Att. Stead, Halifax. 

Reimers, J. C. H. London Street, merchant, és. Palmer 
and Co. Cupthall Court. 

Riddlestoffer, G. H. Whiteehapel, linen-draper. ft. 
Old Jury. 

Hitchcock, bankers, Bath. 
Bath. 

Taylor, J. Grosvenor Place, whitesmith. tt, Young 
and Co. Essex Street. 

Maiket Strect, Brewer. A‘t. Young 
and Co, Essex Street. 

Barnsley, J. Manchester, cotton merchant. ¢t. Jepson, 
Manciester. 
Crowly, D. Portsmouth, tailor, 4/t. Mangnall, Warwick 
Square, an 


Darlington, T. jun. 
Danville, Knutsford. 

Att. Birch and Co. Rugely. 

Ory, J. B. Great Grimsby, grocer. dst. Dickenson, 


Att, Sheppard, 


Northwich, cheesefactor. 


Jones, W. Barton, grocer. 
ull, 


Stecle, J. Landaff, coal-merchant. it. Wood, Carditf. 
Stevens, G. M. Alfred Place, upholsterer. di, Varren, 
Gower Street. 

Turner, ‘I’. Nichols Square, victualler. Ass. Jones and 
Co, Salisbury square. 

Sept. 1.——-Ayclon, Elwell, and Elwell, Halifax, iron- 
founders, Att. Ramsden, Halifax, 

Bold, G. Edgwave Road, stone-mason. Johnson, 
Lastle Street, Holborn. 

Burnngham, T.* 
nocd, Louth, 


Bankrupts. 


Great Grimsby, merchant. 4, Bel- | 
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Harvey, W. Warrington, @our-dealer. Cropper, 
Warrington, 
Humphrys, M. Bristol, brewer, it. Frankis, Bristol, ~* 
——, S. Oxford Street, yrocer. Att. Popkin, Dean 
Street. 
Manning, J. Namptwich, draper. ft, Morgan, Manches- 
ter. 


Richardson, J, Hull, spirit-merchant. tt. Frost, Hull. 

Kowbotiom, J. Sowerby, cotton-manufacturer, Alt, Bas~ 
nett, Manchester. 

Stroud, J. Swansea, banker. Aft, Wilton, Gloucester, 

Taylor, J. Banbury, miller, tt, Aplin, Banbury. 

Tomlinson, A. Litle Droylsden, shopkeeper, Ast, Hane 
kin, Manchester. 

Westlake, J. Gosport, baker. Att. Cruikshank, Gosport. 

Woodward, J. Derby, lace-manufacturer, Epsom, 
Charlotte Street, Blackfriars. 

4.— Baker, R. Westbromwich, coal-dealer. tt, Jacke 
son, Birmingham. 

Bedford, C, Manchester, merchant, st. Cunliffe, Man- 
chester. 

Dickie, W. Little St. Thomas Apostle, merchant. Aft. 
Kiss, Printer Street. 

lles, J. Bristol, victualler. Frankis, Bristol. 

Joseph, A. Frome Selwood, clothier. it. Rotton, Frome, 

G. Liverpool, breechesemaker. tt, Davies 
and Co, Liverpoo!. 

Nutt, T. Buckingham Place, builder. ft. Wilkinson 
and Co. Cavéndish Square. 

8.—Ball, R. Bridge Road, linen-draper. tt, Sweet 
and Co, Temple. 

Bennett, W. Lawrence Pountney Hill, tea-dealer. tte 
Collins and Co, Spita! Square. 

Bryant, W. ‘lempie, deaicr. Au. Dawson and Co. Ware 
wick Street. 

Caffin, T. Bristol, rectifier. tt. Chilton, Chancery Lane. 

Cae, Me Great Grimsby, merchant. tt. Lloyd, Great 
arimsby. 

Morgan and Dutton, Shepton Mallet, bankers. st. Hyatt 
and Co. Shepton Mailet. 

Taylor, P. M. Liverpoo!, merchant. tt. Crump and Co. 
Liverpool. 

Westiead, W. Liverpool, victualler. Phillips, Li- 
verpoul. 

11.———Bamford, J, Soyland, fustian manufacturer. Aft. 
Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

Bickford, J. Brixham, grocer, Att, Foulkes and Co. 
Gray’s Inn, 

Bland, R. Threadneedle Street, merchant. Att, Latkow, 

octors’ Commons. 

Camcron, M. Yarmouth, miliiner. t. Hanrot and Cay 
Lincoin’s-Inn. 

Carpenter, He Seven Oaks, Carpenter. tt. King, Castle 


Street, Holborn. 
Caw, T. Bush Lane, merchant. ft. Swain and Co. Old 


cwry. 

J. Minories, bookseller. Att, Richardsons, 
New Inn. 

Fielding, M. Manchester, manufacturer, 
and Co, Southampton Buildings. 

Gordon, T. ‘Tower Street, wine merchant. 4s#. Swann, 


Att, Cooper 


New Basinghall Street. 

Hollyman, Ait, Blakes, Cook’s 
Court. 

15.———-Bellas, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer, Att. 
Hurd, Temple. 

Blake, T. Webber Street, Southwark, merchant. Att. 
Cranch, Union Court, Broad Street. 

Davies, J. Chepstow, watch-maker. Att, Bayley, Chep- 
stow. 

Eady, S. Saint Ives, warehouseman. Att. Alexander, 
Lincoln's Inn. 

Furze, J. B. Webber Street, Southwark, merchant. Alf. 
Cranch, Union Court, Broad Street. 

Greaves, J. Fish Street, leather-seller. Aft. Palmer and 
Co. Copthall Court. 

Lent, B. West Smithfield, salesman. Ait. Dodd, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. 

Parker, S. South Lambeth, underwriter. tt. Hindmaa, 
Dyer’s Court, Aldermanbury. 

Smith, J. Southampton, grocer. Att, Luxmoore, Red 
Lion Square. 

Unsworth, J. Manchester, jeweller. ft. Annesley and 
Co. Angel Court. : 

18.-—-Arscott, KR. Bxeter, miller. Williams and Co. 
Princes Street, Bedford Row. 

ley and Foothorape, Birmingham, ironmongers. Att. 

tuart, Bilston. 

Eudall, W. Chipping Norton, mercer. Att, Weodcock 
and Co, Coventry. 

Gordon and Steadman, Tower Street, merchants. Aff. 
Pitches and Ce. Swithins’ Lane. 

Langdon, J. St. Thomas Apostle, tallow-chandler. Alt. 
Collett aud Co, Chancery Lane. | 4 

Hollamby, W. Leadenhall Street, librarian, tt, Pearce 
aud Co, Swithin’s Lane, 


+ Caine, victualler. 
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Lee, S. Birchin Lane, merchant. dt. Bryant, Copthall 
Cowrt. 

Mackenzie, A. Mincing Lane, 
Blunt and Co. Old Bethiem. 

Milner, C. Hackney, cattle-dealer, Att. Smith, Bedford 


wine-merchant. Ait. 


ow. 
Phillips, T. M. and W. Twyford, mealmen. Ait. Eyre, 
Gray’s lon. 

Simpson, J. Holbeck, merchant. Att. Blakelock and Co. 
Temple. 
Whitmarsh, 
Temple. 


T. New Sarum, carrier. At. Lowten, 


CERTIFICATES. 


Barns, W. sen. Rochford, barge-master. 
Bew. J. Bermondsey Street, cheesemonger. 
Blakey, T. and [. Liverpoo!, merchants. 
Border, Newcomb, and Sisson, Caanon Street, silk-hat 
makers. 
Bott, J. Birmingham, snui-maker. 
Bowler, G. Haughton, hatter, 
Brooks, J. Shethe!d, hardwareman. 
Brown, J. Wintringham, baker. 
Burbridge, W. Cannon Street, umbrella-maker, 
Campbell, A. Huddersfield, merchant. 
J. F. Clerkenwell, brass-founder. 
ncan, W. and A. Liverpool, merchants. 
Earnshaw. T. Silkstone, corn-dealer. 
Eilliil, J. Queen Street, lead-merchant. 
Ellis, R. Earl Street, provision broker. 
Farre!|, C. Gosport, 
Fauiding, E. Gainsborough, linen-draper, 
Gibson, G. Queen Street, merchant, 
Hall, R.. Liverpool, grocer. 
Hardwick, T. Manchester, merchant. 
Heroe, H. Cheapside, jeweller. 
Hippius, J. Great St. Helén’s, merchant. 
Holden, J. sen. Salford, dyer. 
Hoynter, A. Little Portland Street, coach-maker, 
Jones, R. Cheltenham, draper. 
Kent, BE. Bicester, draper. 
Keyte, J. Birmingham, builder. 
Lewis, L. Newcastle-on-Tyne, milliner. 
Liddail, T. Barnsley, linen-manufacturer. 
Lund, C. L. Austin Friars, broker. 
Mellor, S. E. Liverpool, cotton dealer. 
Mitchell, W. Turnwheel Lane, Sugar-factor. 
Norton, A. Printer’s Srreet, dealer. 
Nott, I. Romford, grocer, 
Oukley and Overend, Church Street, woolstaplers, 
Qakiey, J. St. John Street, bedstead-maker. 
Parkinson, G. Bucklersbury, warehouseman. 
Potts, J. White Bear Yard, cabinet-maker. 
Reed, W. Drury Lane, apothecary. 
Smith and Cox, Manchester, auctioncers. 
Thomas, T. Streatham Street, jeweller. 
Todd and Tooke, Strand, wine-merchant. 
Tyson, O. Liverpool, tallow-chandler, 
Walyer, T. Falmouth, butcher. 
Watson, B. Manstield, carpenter. 
Whitehead, J. and C. Hanley, earthenware-manufac- 
turers. 
Whiteheal, J. jun. Fai!sworth,. cotton-manufacturer, 
Williams, H. Chepstow, merchant. 
Wintes, J. Combe, ieather-dresser, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 

Werwickshire, Sept. 23, 1810. — The 
harvest is ya housed : the memory of 
man cannot tecord so fine an one; orn 
lodged by the wet, &c. which in a drib- 
ling season would have been of little or no 
value, from the unusual bevignity of this 
season, is fine, beld, and full of meal.— 
Barley never was finer or more abundant, and 
from having been gathered without wet, is 
fit for the flail. The gratitude of man was 
never so loudly called for as ai present. The 
esculent vegetables usually taken upabout this 
season, were never more abundant, nor of 
better quality, The dairy product which 
usually comes out at this season, is not so 
abundant: the kine, from the fluctuation of 
the weather during the summer months 


Agricultural Report. 


having abated much of their usual fleshiness, 
Fat beasts are in abundance, without an 
greatdiminution of price. Lean stock is rather 
lower. Long-wool stationary: 1s per lb, 

Suffoli.—Grain in general has been got 
in in fine order; and we have a good crop 
in general, excepting beans ; them we con- 
sider half a crop. We are getting up clover 
seed, which is expected to be three parts of a 
crop, and must be dear on account of so little 
spared up, as much of it has been obliged to be 
cut for stover, on account of the small produce 
of hay. A deal of rye and tares has been got 
into the ground in @ne order ; turnips look 
remarkably healthy and well, and area good 
crop. Potatoes are in abundance, apples and all 
Fruits are particularly scarce and very dear; 
the lands work well for drilling and setting 
wheat, which is partially begun. 

Essex.—A finer harvest was never re. 
membered here by the oldest person living, 
nor the corn carted in in better order. Res- 
pecting the bulk of the crop, nothing wants 
altering from the last report. ‘The samples of 
new wheat which are already come to hand 
are very much sought for by the miilers, of 
eourse the quality is extremely good. ‘Ture 
nips are greatly improved, the late showers 
being so congenial to them. The lands work 
extremely well for sowing tares. Potatoes 
prove to be a large crop. Lambs and all 
horned cattle have gone off at high prices at 
the several country fairs. 


. . . 


In addition to many former statements of 
the present most auspicious harvest, we have 
the satisfaction to give the following article 


from a correspondent at Newcastle. In our 
market Sept. 15, wheat experienced a fur- 
ther decline of from 4s. to Os. per quarter. 
Rye is also cheaper, and flour about three 
shillings per quarter lower. 

The first harvest moon is now near the 
full, and gives a mest pleasing light. Such 
fine weather for the labours of the field has 
rarely been known. The harvest is quite ges 
neral, and another week of such weather 
will finish it. 

A great deal of grain is cut down in Mid 
Lothian, and East Lothian ; the crops good. 
Every exertion is making tocut down the re- 
mainder, as the Equinox is approaching, 
when we generally have shaking winds and 
bad weather. A certain proportion of the 
military is very properly allowed to assist 10 
getting in the harvest. 

Isle of Wight, Sept. 15.—The harvest is 
generally got in, in the island ; the crops are 
most abundant, and in fine condition, and, 
if not too great a proportion of foreign wheat 
is used in grinding, we may expect most eX 
cellent bread. 
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Prices Current, Septemler 20th, 1810 
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Smithfield, Per stone of 8lb. to sink the offal. COALS. Sunderland, Newcastle, 


5 } 
Aug. 25/6 2/6 9 7 617 ep. 1; 480 49 49 57 9 
Shiness, Sep. 1 2 7 6 8} 48 9 50 0 47 9 51 @ 
bat any O16 617 617 6 15/480 486 | 473 57 0 
$ rather 15/6 O16 2 7 617 0 
Ib. Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase, 
Aug. 2514 315 415 816 816 6 | ofa 
Sp 114 815 216 of7 ol6 
815 015 B16 al7 ole g22 | 
StS S17 | Aug.21 | 56 | 30,26 | 50° Fair 
rts of a Se. James’s,* Whitechapel. | 56 203 50 Fair 
$0 little Straw. day, =. Straw, 3 58 302 50 Fair 
£. 5. d. 2 7 
fed to be Aug.-25]10 10013100110 013100 | 25 | 
produce 0013 46110 160 3120 26 | 60 30,01 | 48 Fair 
en got 8110 10013 9 0] 10 10 0 sie; . 27 | 58 03 63 Fair 
ps look 15110 10 0] 318 0| 16 10 Clsi20 28 | 57 13° 74 Faic 
Butts, 50 to 561b, 22d. | Flat Ordinary — 1g¢, 65 Fair 
= Dressing Hides 99 Calf Skins, 30 to golb, | & ; 198 | 52 Fair 
y Crop Hides for cut. 22 perdozen — 3g | 31 66 »90 o3 Fair 
setting 3 Ditto, 50t070 41 | Sep. 
a Tattow,* London Average per stone of 8lbs. 4 3 | 69 280 | 58 Cloudy 
Ste 4s. 23d. Soap, yellow, 90s.; mottled, 100s.; curd, foe 4 | 58 272 | 26 Cloudy 
Re 106s. Candles, perdozen,12s.; moulds, 13s, o 5 | 55 30,00 | 55 Fair 
wants Aug. 25 23.853 quarters. Average 97s. 103d, | 45 Cloudy 
ples of 98 93 . 8149 6: 12) 55 
hand = 87 15,676— — 13 9 5h | 50 Fair 
ers, of 15112,436— — 2 10 | 53 68 20,91 41 Pair 
Ture ; Aug. 25 | 20,756 sacks. Average 99s. | 11) 50) 59 © Rain 
Owers keg Sep. — 99 6} 12 50 58 201 | Rain | 
work 6836 ~ — 13 | 48.63 50,06 | 36 Fair 
tatoes 151 8,108 — _ | | 92 , 68 920 42 Fair 
id all Peck Loz 15 147 61 938 | 33 Clou ly 
i eck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern, | 16 53) 64] | 528 42 Cloudy 
Ces at Aug. 25] 5s. 8a. 2s. 10d, Is. 5d. | 17.157 67 | 58) 38 Fair 
Sep, 1] 5 8g 2 10 I 5 18 | 58, 68 49! 5,05} 30 Cloudy 
5 8 5 19 | 51 ; 67 56; ,10 a9 Cloudy | 
20 | 56, 63| 59 | 210) 10 Foggy 
its of * The highest Price of the market. 
American potash, per ewe. 18 0 Lead, 
Ditto 2.5 0 os 20 | Logwood chips...... ton 55°00 @ 
our 3 206 Madder, Datch crop cwt. 5 5 g 6 3 0 
fur Brandy, Coniac 1 1 46 | Mahogany ........ off O 5 6 
rler, Camphire, refined,...1b. © 8 6 0 90 | Oil, Lucca, .. 25 Sl. jar 1g 190 9 2010 o 
hree Ditto unrefined CW 33 0 0 35 O69 | Ditto spermaceti.. ton 107 0 0 110 0 @ 
Cochineal, garbled .. Jb, ] 14 0 1180 Ditto whale ....,,.. 41 0 0 45 o 
the Ditto, East-India....., 60 0 80 Ditto Florence, Echest 3 
uch Coffee, fine........ cwt, O Oy Pitch, Stockholm, owe 019 0 1 
Ditto ordinary 3 4 90 | Raisins, bloom 4 5 O 650 
= Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb, 0 © 90 Rice, Carolina........ 160 
itto Jamaica..., 16 Rum, Jamaica ,, --gal. O 4 4 0 6 6 
ner Ditto Smyma..,, 4 Ditto Leeward Island 3 10 0 40 | 
‘ Ditto East-India., g 0 16 Saltpetre, East-India, 314 6 3 
lid & Currants, Zant ....cwt. 215 o 3190 Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 218.@ 
id. S Elephants’ Teeth 1400 31 60 Silk, raw, ~ Ditto 1 tt o 2 
10.5 0 18 069 Tallow, English... .. cwr. 3 12.6 0080 
g, Flax, Riga........ --ton 70 0 200 | Ditto, Russia, white, 8 5 3 60 | 
id “Ditto Petersburgh 68 0 70 00 | Ditto——., vel}, 4.6 2 @ 
ie Galls, Turkey....., cw. 8 5 0 11100 | Tar, Stockholm bay. 17 118 
Geneva, Hollands , gal. 1 2 6 1 40 | Tinin blocks..." 610 0 0 
_ Ditto English... | Tobacco, ib 005 O1g 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 0 0 8.460 _ Ditto Virginia... 0 0 4 0 08% 
Ditto Petersburgh ..., 59 0 0. 66 oo | Whale-fins (Green].) ton. 78 © 
bag 4 6 O 5120 | Wine, Red Port.... pipe 0 115 0 9 
t Indigo, Caracca... ib 0159 Ditto Lisbon ........ 90 0 0 110 
Ditto East-India O 6 O 0139 Ditto Madeira... 74.0 0.198) 6 0 
Iron, British bars, .. ton 0 6 0 | Ditto Vidonia. . 70 0 0 85 O 0 
Ditto Swedish, 21 00 23 100 | Ditto Calcavella...... S0 0 100 @ 0 
Ditto Norway........ 24.0 0 2 00 | Ditto Sherry...... butt. 7! 0 0 110 0 @ 
ad in pigs.. ..... fod, 36 0 0 00 | Ditto Mountain. .... ‘7 0 0 90 0 9 
Ditto red O 36 6.6 Ditto hogs, 92 0 0 105 0 @ | 
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PRINT IN BINDI 


COURSE OF EXC HANGE. 

Amsterdam, us.$3——Ditto at sight, 32-2——Rotterdam, 10-0——Hambuygh, 31-O——Altona, 31-1— 
Paris, 1 day's date, 21-6 ——Ditto, 2 us. 21-10 Madrid, in paper — ——Ditto, eff. ———Cadiz, in 
paper, Cadiz, eff. 42{——LBilboa, — Palermo, per oz. 125d.——Leghorn, 58 --- Genoa, 54 
——Venice, eff. 52 ——Naples, 42 Lisbon, 68 ——Oporto, 68 —— Dublin, per cent. 93 ——Cok 
do. 103——Agio B. of Holland, — per cent. 
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The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, @c. in Septemdbery tl 
(to the 25th) at the Office of Mr Scott, 28,-New Bridge Street, Blackfriars,—and Messrs. Risdon an ti 
Damart, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. b 
Trent and Mersey or Grand Trunk Canal, Dividing £40 nett per Annum. £1075.—Staffordshut L 


and Worcestershire, £749 19s. dividing £40 nett per Annum.—Swansea, £160 to £165, the last dividend 

£8 per Share.—Union, £110.—Grand Union, £5 Premium.—Thaines and Medway, £52 10s. premium.— 
Monmouthshire, £3 per Share Half Yearly. £138.—Grand Junction, #244 to £302.—Kennet and Avon, ? 
£44. 10s. £43.—Wiits and Berks, £58. £60.—Huddersfield, £39. 16..—Rochdale, #55 £56.—tIies t 
mere, £75.—Lancaster, £28.—West-India Dock Stock, £166.—East-India Dock, £134.—Londos Dock, 

£125. £127.—Globe Assurance, £126. per Share.—Imperial Assurance, £76.—Atlas Assurance 

Bast London Water-Works, £'215.—West Middlesea, Ditto £140.—Kent Waier-Wosks, £51 premium. 
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